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THE IMPUTATION OF ADAM’S SIN 


FouRTH ARTICLE 


JOHN MURRAY 


N these studies we have been concerned with the subject 

of the relation which Adam as the first man sustained 
to the members of the human race and, more particularly, 
with the relation which the members of the race sustain to the 
first sin of Adam. The various aspects of the subject already 
discussed lead up to the concluding question: what is the 
character of the involvement on the part of posterity in 
Adam’s trespass? In terms of sim what was entailed for 
posterity? If all sinned in Adam, how are we to define this 
sin of all in the sin of Adam? 


V. THE SIN IMPUTED 


When we speak of the sin of Adam as imputed to posterity, 
it is admitted that nowhere in Scripture is our relation to the 
trespass of Adam expressly defined in terms of imputation. 
And since this is the case the biblical teaching respecting the 
involvement of the race in the first sin of Adam must not be 
prejudiced or distorted by the use of the term “imputation” 
if it does not adequately or accurately convey the biblical 
meaning. The word has been widely used, however, in this 
connection and there is no good reason for abandoning its 
use. The Scripture does employ the notion of imputation 
with reference to the judgment which God entertains and 
registers in the case of the person who has sinned or is a 
sinner. This is true in both Testaments (cf. Lev. 17:4; Psalm 
32:2; Rom. 4:8; II Cor. 5:19). The negative expressions to 
the effect that God does not impute sin to those whose sins 
are forgiven imply that God does impute sin and that the 
blessedness of forgiveness consists in the reversal of this 
imputation. We may not forget, furthermore, that even in 
the passage with which we are particularly concerned the 

1 
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idea of imputation is clearly enunciated. “Sin is not imputed 
when there is no law’”’ (Rom. 5:13), implying, of course, that 
sin is imputed wherever the transgression of law obtains. 
Hence the judgment of God with reference to sin can be 
scripturally stated by saying that God imputes sin, and this 
means that he reckons the sinner to be guilty of the sin which 
belongs to him or is committed by him. If we say that the 
trespass of Adam is imputed to posterity, all we can strictly 
and properly be regarded as meaning is that the sin of Adam 
is reckoned by God as the sin also of posterity. The same 
sin is laid to their account; it is reckoned as theirs. We may 
not allow any arbitrary associations which may be attached 
to the word ‘imputation’ to perplex or obscure this simple 
meaning of the term ‘‘impute’’. If it is applied in itsscriptural 
import to the relation we sustain to Adam’s sin, it means 
simply that this sin is reckoned by God as our sin. We have 
already found that the teaching of Paul is to the effect that 
the trespass of the one was the sin of all, that when Adam 
-sinned all sinned. If all sinned in Adam, it is esteemed by 
God to be so; it is judged by God for what it is. Nothing 
less or more is meant by the imputation of Adam’s sin to 
posterity. And if we restrict ourselves to the biblical notion 
-of imputation, the use of the term throws no more light upon 
the questions that arise and which we proceed to discuss 
than do these other synonymous expressions. In other words, 
we may not think that the term “‘imputation”’ itself possesses 
some differentiating notion that supplies the solution to the 
question of the precise character of our involvement in the 
sin of Adam. So our question now is: what was reckoned in 
the divine judgment as having occurred in the case of posterity 
when Adam fell? God’s judgment is always according to 
truth, and what he reckoned as having occurred did actually 
occur. The question is then: what did happen? And this is 
to say, what was imputed to posterity? 

Perhaps we can discover the status quaestionis if we consider, 
first of all, the rather emphatic position taken by Charles 
Hodge. In the nineteenth century no one entered the lists in 
defence of the doctrine of immediate imputation more vig- 
orously than Dr. Hodge. In dealing with the question of 

that which-was imputed to posterity he says: ‘“‘As he (Adam) 
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fell from the estate in which he was created, they (posterity) 
fell with him in his first transgression, so that the penalty of 
that sin came upon them as well as upon him. Men therefore 
stood their probation in Adam. As he sinned, his posterity 
came into the world in a state of sin and condemnation.’’"'s 
This would rather clearly amount to the assertion that 
posterity sinned and fell in Adam. In his commentary on 
the epistle to the Romans there is repeated use of such for- 
mulae as these: that “all sinned when Adam sinned”’, that 
they ‘“‘were regarded and treated as sinners on account of 
his sin’’,"® that by the sin of Adam all ‘“‘were set down in the 
rank or category of sinners’”’.**7 Thus there can be no question 
but Dr. Hodge would affirm that all sinned in Adam and fell 
with him in his first transgression. However, when Hodge 
explicates this statement he is also insistent that this sin of 
posterity or, in other words, the sin of Adam imputed to 
posterity consists simply in the obligation to satisfy justice. 
‘‘To impute’, he says, “‘is to reckon to, or to lay to one’s 
account.... To impute sin, in Scriptural and theological 
language, is to impute the guilt of sin. And by guilt is not 
meant criminality or moral ill-desert, or demerit, much less 
moral pollution, but the judicial obligation to satisfy jus- 
tice.’’** Since Dr. Hodge elsewhere elaborates on this question 


1s Systematic Theology, vol. II, p. 196. 

16 Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (Edinburgh, 1864), p. 151. 

"7 Ibid., p. 173; cf. also Essays and Reviews (New York, 1857), pp. 
49 ff., in which we find repeatedly such formulae as the following: ‘all 
men are regarded and treated as sinners, on account of Adam’s sin” 
(p. 60); ‘‘we are treated as sinners on his account, or, in other words, have 
his sin put to our account” (p. 82; cf. pp. 61, 63, 79, 81). 

118 Systematic Theology, II, p. 194. William Cunningham might be 
quoted to a similar effect. ‘‘The peculiarity of the doctrine of imputation, 
as generally held by Calvinistic divines, is, that it brings in another species 
of oneness or identity as subsisting between Adam and his posterity .. . so 
that, while there was no actua} participation by them in the moral culp- 
ability or blameworthiness of his sin, they became, in consequence of 
his failure to fulfil the covenant engagement, rei, or incurred reatus, or 
guilt in the sense of legal answerableness, to this effect, that God, on the 
ground of the covenant, regarded and treated them as if they had them- 
selves been guilty of the sin whereby the covenant was broken; and that 
in this way they became involved in all the natural and penal consequences 
which Adam brought upon himself by his first sin” (Historical Theology, 
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in the most polemic fashion,""? we are not left in any doubt — 
he conceived of the imputation of Adam’s sin to posterity as 
consisting in the obligation to satisfy justice. The involvement 
of the race in the sin of Adam is, therefore, to be interpreted 
in these restricted terms and the imputation to posterity is 
to be equated with the obligation to satisfy justice. To use 
the Latin terms, the imputation was not the culpa of Adam’s 
sin, nor the demeritum, but simply the reatus, specifically the 
reatus poenae. 

Dr. Hodge in his polemic for this interpretation of the 
import of imputation could enlist and appeal to the statements 
of others in the Reformed tradition. He quotes, for example, 
from John Owen who does say quite plainly that ‘‘nothing is 
intended by the imputation of sin unto any, but the rendering 
of them justly obnoxious unto the punishment due unto that 
sin’’.17° There are, however, questions that arise in connection 
with this equation. The first is one of exegesis. Are we 
justified in interpreting the pivotal expressions ‘‘all sinned”’ 
and ‘‘the many were constituted sinners’ (Rom. 5:12, 19) 
in this restricted sense, namely, ‘“‘were placed under the 
obligation to satisfy justice’’? 

There is, of course, no question but the imputation of sin 
carries with it the reatus, the obligation to satisfy justice. 
But we may not overlook the fact that Paul in Romans 5:12-19 
uses not only expressions which imply the penal consequence 
of sin but also the expressions which imply involvement in 
sin itself. As has been observed repeatedly in other connec- 
tions in the course of this study, Paul not only takes account 
of death as penetrating to all and as reigning over all by 
means of the one trespass (vss. 12, 14, 15, 17) and not only of 


Edinburgh, 1870, vol. I, p. 515). Cf., also, Thomas Ridgeley: A Body of 
Divinity (New York, 1855), vol. I, p. 406. 

19 Cf. Theological Essays: Reprinted from the Princeton Review (New 
York and London, 1846), pp. 128-217. ‘‘And if there is anything in which 
Calvinists are agreed, it is in saying that when they affirm ‘that the guilt of 
Adam's sin has come upon us,’ they mean, exposure to punishment on 
account of that sin’’ (p. 140; cf. passim where this thesis is presented and 
argued in extenso). 

120 John Owen: The Doctrine of Justification by Faith, Works, ed. Goold 
(Edinburgh, 1862), vol. V, p. 324; ed. Russell (London, 1826), vol. XI, 
p. 400. 
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condemnation as coming upon all through the one trespass, 
but also of the fact that all were constituted sinners. That is 
to say, not only does the wages of sin come upon all, not 
only does the judgment of condemnation pass upon all, but 
all are indicted with the sin which is the basis of condemnatory 
judgment and of which death is the wages. If the imputation 
referred to in verse 13 meant merely the obligation to satisfy 
justice, the reatus poenae, then it would have sufficed for 
Paul to speak of death and condemnation. In reality he is 
not content with the thought of penal consequence; he lays 
the foundation for all predication in terms of consequence in 
the propositions, “‘all sinned’’, ‘‘the many were constituted 
sinners” (vss. 12, 19), and, by implication, “sin was imputed 
to all” (vs. 13). It is this distinct progression of thought 
that prevents us from taking for granted that propositions 
to the effect that ‘‘all sinned” or were ‘‘constituted sinners’”’ 
may be interpreted to mean simply, ‘“‘were placed under the 
sentence of condemnation” or ‘‘were made judicially liable 
to the sanctions of justice’. 

It is true that there are expressions in the Old Testament in 
which the term for sin is used in the sense of being counted 
as a sinner. To these Dr. Hodge appeals (Gen. 43:9; 44:32; 
I Kings 1:21) and concludes, “To sin, therefore, or to be a 
sinner may, in Scriptural language, mean to be counted an 
offender, that is, to be regarded and treated as such’’.*** But 
it is not apparent that these texts mean simply to be liable 
to the punishment which the respective situations con- 
templated, and we may not assume that to be counted a 
sinner, in the usage of Scripture or theology, may be reduced 
to the notion of obligation to satisfy justice. Furthermore, 
though it were conceded that “visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children’”’ (Exod. 20:5; 34:7; Numb. 14:18; 
cf. Jer. 32:18; Lam. 5:7) refers to no more than bearing the 
penalty of the sins of the fathers, we may not conclude that 
no more is implied in the Pauline expressions of Romans 5:12, 
13, 19 than that posterity is subject to the punishment of 
Adam’s sin.'?? To say the least, therefore, we are placed under 


111 Commentary as cited, p. 152. 
122 Cf. Hodge’s discussion in Theological Essays, pp. 153 f. 
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the necessity of exercising caution and hesitation before we 
grant that the terms ‘“‘sinned”’ and ‘‘were constituted sinners”’ 
(Rom. 5:12, 19) are to be construed as merely denoting the 
obligation to satisfy justice. 

There is another consideration derived from the parallel 
which the apostle institutes in this passage which should 
arouse suspicion as to the adequacy of the formula which 
Hodge employs. The parallel to the imputation of Adam’s 
sin is the imputation of Christ’s righteousness. Or, to use 
Paul’s own terms, being “‘constituted sinners” through the 
disobedience of Adam is parallel to being ‘‘constituted right- 
eous” through the obedience of Christ. In justification, 
according to Reformed theology and Dr. Hodge’s own position, 
it is not merely the judicial benefit of Christ’s righteousness or 
obedience that is imputed to believers but the righteousness 
itself. It would be to evacuate Paul’s doctrine of justification 
of its most precious and central significance to reduce the 
imputation to the judicial consequence. The judicial con- 
sequence flows from the imputation of the righteousness 
itself, and the two may not be equated. We should expect 
this same distinction and sequence to obtain’ on the other 
side of the parallel, namely, the imputation of Adam’s sin. 
And it is the same kind of distinction that the Pauline expres- 
sions bear out. 

It is beside the point at the present stage of our discussion 
to appeal to the fact that we are not made subjectively and 
morally righteous by the imputation of the obedience of 
Christ. For the question now is whether our being constituted 
righteous through the obedience of Christ involves more than 
the judicial consequence of that constituting act and whether 
the latter is but the result of an antecedent fact which must, 
in the nature of the case, be distinguished from the judicial 
consequence. The only observation necessary at this stage 
is that there is surely room for a concept of being “‘constituted 
righteous” other than that of being made subjectively and 
morally righteous, a concept which falls into the category of 
forensic relationship and one that is not to be explicated in 
terms merely of the corresponding award or consequence. 
And, in like manner, we must leave room for a concept of 
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being ‘‘constituted sinners’’ that is antecedent to our obligation 
to satisfy justice and may not be reduced, in its definition, 
to this resulting obligation. . 

It can readily be understood why Dr. Hodge in his vigorous 
defence of the doctrine of immediate imputation should have 
defined imputation as consisting in the obligation to satisfy 
justice. He was confronted with the objection that immediate 
imputation involved the notion that thereby we are rep- 
resented as personally and voluntarily participating in the 
first sin of Adam. And to such a supposition there is the 
obvious objection that when Adam sinned we, his posterity, 
did not exist as personal voluntary agents and could not be 
conceived of as acting thus personally and voluntarily. 
Furthermore, he was required to deal with the objection that 
immediate imputation supposed the transfer of moral char- 
acter from Adam to posterity. He was emphatic in his denial 
of any such implication on the ground, with which his 
opponents agreed, that the moral quality of an action cannot 
be transferred from the perpetrator to another who is not 
the actual perpetrator. Denying, therefore, both of these 
allegations with respect to the import of immediate imputation 
he was under the necessity of defining the imputation in 
terms which would patently steer clear of both of these 
notions. The concept which appeared to him to define this 
differentiation and at the same time conform to biblical 
teaching was that of reatus, the obligation to satisfy 
justice. 

There was also another reason why Dr. Hodge was so 
jealous for this defining concept. It is the analogy between 
the imputation of Adam’s sin to posterity and the imputation 
of our sins to Christ in his vicarious sin-bearing. This ar- 
gument appears again and again in his polemics. One quota- 
tion will suffice. ‘‘When it is said that our sins were imputed 
to Christ, or that He bore our sins, it is not meant that he 
actually committed our sins, or that He was morally criminal 
on account of them, or that the demerit of them rested upon 
Him .... And when it is said that the sin of Adam is imputed 
to his posterity, it is not meant that they committed his sin, 
or were the agents of his act, nor is it meant that they are 
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morally criminal for his transgression ... but simply that... 
his sin is the judicial ground of the condemnation of 
his race.’’?3 

The question remains, however, whether Dr. Hodge, in 
guarding against misunderstanding and misrepresentation of 
the doctrine of immediate imputation, has done justice to the 
biblical data and in his zeal for sharp differentiation between 
imputation, on the one hand, and personal participation or 
transfer of moral character, on the other, has not oversimplified 
the problem and left out of account a certain implicate of 
our relation to Adam’s sin, enunciated, for example, in Paul’s 
expression ‘‘constituted sinners” (Rom. 5:19). And there is 
also the question whether the analogy of the vicarious sin- 
bearing of Christ provides a basis for the precise inference 
which Dr. Hodge elicits from it. After all, there is a uniqueness 
to Christ’s sin-bearing, and while there is undoubtedly analogy 
it may well be that we shall have to discover discrimination at 
the point where Dr. Hodge insists upon identity. 

In connection with Hodge’s insistence that the obligation 
to satisfy justice defines for us what is involved in the imputa- 
tion to posterity of Adam’s sin, there is not only the question 
of exegesis; there is also the question as to whether Hodge’s 
position adequately represents the thought of Reformed 
theologians and, more particularly, the thought of those who 
have been the exponents of immediate imputation. It must 
be admitted that this is not a simple question. There is 
particularly the difficulty connected with the precise import 
of the word ‘‘guilt’’ as used in this connection. And of consid- 
erable importance is the definition of the Latin term reatus 
and its relations to culpa, on the one hand, and poena, on 
the other. 

If we examine the teaching of John Owen to whom, for 
example, Hodge made appeal, we shall find that certain 
positions taken by Owen in his exposition of imputation 
would appear, at least, to be considerably different from those 
of Dr. Hodge. The quotation already given from Owen 
accords with the insistence of Hodge that the guilt imputed 
to posterity is the obligation to satisfy justice. More might 


123 Systematic Theology, II, pp. 194 f. 
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be quoted from Owen along this line. However, in the context 
of that same quotation Owen also says: ‘‘But that men should 
be liable unto death, which is nothing but the punishment of 
sin, when they have not sinned, is an open contradiction. 
For although God, by his sovereign power, might inflict death 
on an innocent creature, yet that an innocent creature should 
be guilty of death is impossible: for to be guilty of death, is 
to have sinned. Wherefore this expression, ‘Inasmuch as all 
have sinned,’ expressing the desert and guilt of death then 
when sin and death first entered into the world, no sin can be 
intended in it but the sin of Adam, and our interest therein: 
‘Eramus enim omnes ille unus homo;’ and this can be no 
otherwise but by the imputation of the guilt of that sin 
unto us.’’4 The thought to be noted here is the insistence 
that there can be no obligation to the penalty of sin without 
the sin which is the proper ground of that obligation. This 
means that the obligation to penalty cannot obtain unless 
there is antecedent sin. And surely this implies that the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to us cannot be defined in terms of 
the obligation to penalty; the latter is the effect of the imputa- 
tion. Again, in reference to the distinction between culpa and 
poena, Owen says: ‘‘Much less is there any thing of weight in 
the distinction of ‘reatus culpae’ and ‘reatus poenae;’ for 
this ‘reatus culpae’ is nothing but ‘dignitas poenae propter 


culpam’ .... So, therefore, there can be no punishment, nor 
‘reatus poenae,’ the guilt of it, but where there is ‘reatus 
culpae,’ or sin considered with its guilt...’"5 This latter 


quotation conveniently introduces us to what may well be 
considered as the consensus of Reformed theologians of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Owen’s rejection of the distinction between reatus culpae 
and reatus poenae reflects a widespread antipathy to this 
distinction among protestant theologians. This antipathy 
sprang from recoil against the Romish abuse of the distinction 
by which a foundation was laid for the doctrine of penitential 
and purgatorial satisfaction — in the pardon of sin the culpa 
is remitted but for the temporal poena of post-baptismal sins 


124 Works, ed. Goold, V, p. 325; ed. Russell, XI, p. 401. 
1s Ibid., V, p. 199; XI, p. 247. 
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satisfaction must be made either in this life or in purgatory.™® 
But of more importance for the subject in hand is the way in 
which Reformed theologians conceived of the relations of 
culpa, reatus, and poena and, most particularly, their insistence 
that there can be no poena or, for that matter, no reatus 
poenae apart from culpa. 

On the relations of these three elements, the definition of 
Van Mastricht is representative and, in any event, most 
succinct: ‘‘Reatus is therefore the medium quid between culpa 
and poena, for it arises from culpa and leads to poena, so that 
it is at the same time the reatus of culpa and of poena and, 
as a medium, intervenes between these two termini and takes 
its name from both equally”.*?7 Reatus is therefore the 
liability in punishment arising from the culpa which sin 
entails. While it is not improper to speak of the reatus culpae, 
yet this may not be thought of as a reatus distinct from 
reatus poenae for, in reality, the reatus culpae is simply the 
reatus poenae. In our terms, the liability entailed in blame- 
worthiness is nothing other than the obligation to penalty, 
the obligation to satisfy justice. We should expect from this 
definition of the relations of culpa, reatus, and poena that 
reatus poenae could not be conceived of apart from culpa. 
But the Reformed theologians have been very jealous to 
insist upon this principle-and it is not superfluous to cite 
some of the copious evidence which the Reformed theology 
furnishes in support of this principle. 


16 Cf. Francis Turretine: Institutio Theologiae Elencticae, Loc. IX, 
Quaest. III, §VI; M. Leidecker: Medulla Theologica, Cap. IX, §XV 
(Utrecht, 1683, pp. 150f.). James Henley Thornwell, though rejecting 
the Romish doctrine, defends the propriety of the distinction and main- 
tains that it is really the distinction, which Protestant theologians made, 
between reatus potentialis and reatus actualis, the former being the intrinsic 
demerit and the latter that arising from the ordination of God; cf. Collected 
Writings, vol. I, p. 423. 

127 Theoretico-Practica Theologia, Lib. IV, Cap. II, §VII (Amsterdam, 
1724, Tom. I, p. 444). To the same effect is the formulation of the Synopsis 
Purioris Theologiae, known as the Leyden Synopsis, which reads: “‘Primum 
est Reatus, quo nomine intelligitur obligatio ad poenam, sive vinculum 
illud inter peccatum et poenam, quasi medium interjectum, quo peccator 
ad subeundam poenam, et quamdiu durat reatus, ad poenae quam subit, 
durationem, arctissime obligatur’’ (Disp. XV, §X X XVII). 
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The principle in question is clearly enunciated in Calvin. 
In the first few chapters of the second book of the Jnstitutes 
he is dealing specifically with the subject of original sin and 
hereditary. depravity, and it is in this connection that he 
gives expression to the axiom concerned. Yet it is stated asa 
principle that holds true in general. Of the original sin with 
which infants are afflicted he says: ‘‘Whence it follows that 
it is properly accounted sin in the sight of God because there 
is no reatus without culpa’’.%8 This is to say that there is no 
liability to penalty without blameworthiness. From this, as a 
general principle, he argues for the sinfulness of the depravity 
with which infants are born. 

Jerome Zanchius, in dealing with the imputation to us of 
the disobedience of Adam, is explicit. His words are: “We 
therefore say that this disobedience, although it could not 
pass to us as act, nevertheless did pass to us as culpa and 
reatus through imputation, inasmuch as that sin of Adam as 
our head God imputes to us, and that most justly, as the 
members’’.*?9 Again, ‘‘the disobedience of Adam comes upon 
us as culpa and reatus’’.*3° 

The Leyden Synopsis is equally explicit when it says: ‘“The 
form of original sin consists in that transgression and dis- 
obedience by which all who were in Adam ... sinned with 
him; the disobedience and culpa with its resulting reatus were 
justly imputed by God as judge to all the sons of Adam, 
inasmuch as they all were and are one with him’’."3! 

Although Amesius does not make use of the term culpa 
in this connection, yet it is of interest to note the terms in 
which he speaks of imputation and how he distinguishes 
between imputation and the communication that takes place 
through natural generation. ‘‘This propagation of sin consists 
of two parts, namely, imputation and real communication. 

“By imputation the same singular act of disobedience, 
which was Adain’s, becomes also ours. 


138 “Unde sequitur, proprie coram Deo censeri peccatum quia non esset 
reatus absque culpa”’ (Jmst., II, i, 8). 

129 Opera Theologica, 1613, Tom. IV, col. 36. 
139 Tbid., col. 38; cf. also coll. 39, 41. 
131 Disp. XV, §X XIV. 
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“By real communication the same singular sin is not derived 
to us, but the same in kind or of like reason and nature.’’3? 

Turretine, also, affirms the same principle in at least two 
different connections. In reflecting on the falsity of the 
Romish distinction between reatus culpae and reatus poenae 
he says that ‘“‘the vanity of the distinction is apparent from 
the nature of both; for since culpa and poena are related and 
reatus is nothing else than obligation to poena, which springs 
from culpa, they both stand or fall together, so that if culpa 
is removed and with it its reatus the poena itself ought nec- 
essarily to be removed, for poena can never be inflicted except 
on account of culpa ...’’.33 Perhaps of greater relevance is a 
later comment in connection with I Corinthians 15:22 — 
“in Adam all die’’— where we read: ‘‘Therefore in him 
(Adam) they also sinned and are held with him in a common 
culpa. For no one can merit the penalty of death in another 
unless with that other person and in him he has sin, which is 
the cause of death, in common with him. Nor is it sufficient 
to say that all die in Adam efficienter because we derive from 
Adam original sin, which is the cause of death. Because 
for the same reason we could be said to die in our parents... 
from whom we directly derive sin, and this the Scripture 
never says, but only from Adam. This is so because we were 
in Adam in a peculiar manner, not only as our seminal root 
but also as our representative head. So we are said to have 
sinned in him not only by reason of efficiency, as the cause by 
which sin is propagated to us, but also by reason of demerit, 
because his (Adam’s) culpa has brought reatus upon us.’’*34 


132 Medulla Theologica, Cap. XVII, §§2-4. 

33 Op. cit., Loc. IX, Q. III, §VI. 

134 Ibid., Loc. IX, Q. IX, §XVIII. It is also to be noted how other 
representative Reformed theologians declare in favour of this principle. 
David Pareus says: ‘‘Nos vero Adami culpam juste luimus. 1. Quia culpa 
sic est Adami, ut etiam sit nostra. Omnes enim in Adamo peccante pec- 
cauimus: Quia omnes in lumbis Adami fuimus. 2. Quia culpam Adami 
omnes natura trahimus, probamus, imitamur .... 3. Cum tota Adami 
natura sit rea, nos vero ex massa eius propagati simus, non possumus non 
etiam ipsi esse rei ...’’ (Corpus Doctrinae Christianae, Pars I, Quaest. 
VII, Hanover, 1634, p. 46). Again, in reference to Romans 5:12, he says: 
“Sic tria in eo concurrerunt: culpa actualis, reatus legalis, pravitas nat- 
uralis: seu transgressio mandati, poena mortis, et corruptio naturae, quae 
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There can be little doubt, therefore, that the most rep- 
resentative of Reformed theologians were jealous to maintain 
that reatus and poena and, if we will, reatus poenae, always 
presuppose culpa and that, therefore, our involvement in the 
reatus, the obligation to penalty, of Adam’s sin means that 
we were also involved in the culpa of his sin. To use Turretine’s 
formula, “poena ... nonnisi propter culpam potest infligi’’. 
If we have the reatus in common with Adam we must likewise 
have his culpa. 

It was not only the Reformed theologians who maintained 
this correlativity of culpa and poena. The classic exponents 
of evangelical Lutheranism did likewise, and the similarity in 
mode of statement is apparent. David Hollaz can say: ‘“The 
first sin of Adam, inasmuch as he is regarded as the common 
parent, head, root, and representative of the whole human 
race is truly and by the just judgment of God imputed to all 


fuit amissio imaginis Dei .... An ullo horum posteritas mansit immunis, 
sed omnia simul ad posteros introierunt non una via, sed triplici: Parti- 
cipatione culpae, imputatione reatus, propagatione naturalis pravitatis. 
Participatione culpae, quia omnes posteri seminali ratione fuerunt in 
lumbis Adami. Ibi omnes in Adamo peccante peccaverunt .... IJmputa- 
tione reatus, quia primus homo ita stabat in gratia, ut si peccaret, non 
ipse solus, sed tota posteritas ea excideret, reaque cum ipso fieret aeternae 
mortis .... Atque hoc est, quod primum Adae peccatum nobis imputari 
dicitur. Naturali denique propagatione seu generatione horribilis naturae 
deformitas cum tristi reatu in omnes posteros sese diffudit’” (In Divinam 
ad Romanos Epistolam Commentarius, p. 119). Later on in this com- 
mentary, in referring to the first sin of Adam, Pareus says: ‘‘Non (inquit) 
ita fuit unius, quin et omnium fuit. In uno omnes illud admiserunt: 
alioqui mors in omnes transire non potuisset. Qui enim non peccant, 
hoc est, nulla culpa et reatu tenentur, ut Sancti Angeli: in eos mors nil 
iuris habet. Quia vero mors in omnes transiit omnes igitur peccaverunt, 
hoc est, culpa et reatu tenentur’”’ (ibid., p. 120). Cf., also, B. de Moor. 
Commentarius Perpetuus in Johannis Markii Compendium Theologiae 
Christianae, (Leyden, 1765), Pars III, pp. 254f.; William Bucanus: 
Institutions of Christian Religion (E. T., London, 1606), pp. 158-161; 
Benedict Pictet: Theologia Christiana (London, 1820), p. 147. Robert W. 
Landis in The Doctrine of Original Sin as Received and Taught by the Churches 
of the Reformation Stated and Defended (Richmond, 1884) deals at great 
length with this question and others related to it. This lengthy monograph 
is devoted to a large extent to criticism of Dr. Hodge’s position, and 
particularly of what Landis calls the gratuitous imputation of Adam’s 
sin to the race, a position which he considers to be that of Hodge. 
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his posterity for culpa and poena’’.*35 And Quenstedt says to 
much the same effect: ‘‘For in the sin of the first man there 
concur: 1. actual culpa, 2. legal reatus, 3. natural pravity. 
All of these entered into the world at the same time, and into 
all Adam’s posterity. For we are involved (1) in participation 
of the actual culpa, inasmuch as we all sinned in Adam, 
(2) in the imputation of the legal reatus, for the first man 
stood and fell as head ..., and (3) by propagation of natural 
pravity, because it spreads to all men through natural con- 
ception.’’13° 

We thus find that Reformed and Lutheran theologians did 
not conceive of the reatus of Adam’s sin as imputed to posterity 
apart from the culpa of the same sin. And this is simply to 
say that the relation of posterity to the sin of Adam could 
not be construed or defined merely in terms of the obligation 
to satisfy justice (reatus poenae) but must also include, as 
the antecedent and ground of that reatus, involvement in the 
culpa of Adam’s transgression. Hence when Dr. Hodge says 
that the imputation of the guilt of Adam’s sin to posterity 
does not mean the imputation of ‘‘criminality”’ or ‘“‘demerit”’ 
but only of “the judicial obligation to satisfy justice’, we 
discover what we are compelled to regard as a divergence 
from the older Reformed theologians in respect of a principle 
which they esteemed basic in the construction of the doctrine 
of our relation to the first sin of Adam. It is just precisely 
the involvement of posterity in the culpa of Adam’s sin that 
Hodge is jealous to deny, when these other theologians were 
insistent that poena and culpa are inseparable and that reatus 
arises from culpa and leads to poena. And it would appear 
that the difficulty which we found with Dr. Hodge’s position 


35 Examen Theologicum Acromaticum, ‘‘Theologia’”’, Pars II, Cap. III, 
Quaest. X (Leipzig, 1763, p. 513). 

136 Theologia Didactico-Polemica (Leipzig, 1715), Pars II, col. 914. The 
similarity of Quenstedt’s terminology to that of Pareus, as quoted above, 
is quite apparent. Cf., also, L. Hiitterus: Compendium Theologicum as 
revised by G. Cundisius (Jena, 1652), p. 573; J. Gerhard: Loci Theologici, 
Loc. IX, Cap. III, §53 where the language is not the same as in the preced- 
ing but points in the same direction; Heinrich Schmid: The Doctrinal 
Theology of the Evangelical Lutheran Church (E. T., Philadelphia, 1889), 
pp. 247 ff.; Francis Pieper: Christian Dogmatics (Saint Louis, 1950), vol. I, 
pp. 538 ff. 
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from the standpoint of exegesis, specifically the exegesis of 
Romans 5:12, 19, lies close to this divergence on Hodge’s part 
from the formulation of other Reformed theologians. In other 
words, it may be that the shortcoming which adheres to 
Hodge’s position in respect of exegesis is the shortcoming 
which the other Reformed theologians sought to avoid by 
the very insistence which we have discussed. It can at least 
be said that if posterity are regarded as involved in the culpa 
of Adam’s sin, then we have an additional factor in terms ot 
which to interpret ‘‘all sinned’”’ and were ‘“‘constituted sinners”’. 


To return to the question at issue, namely, the definition 
of that which is imputed to posterity or, in other words, the 
import of ‘‘all sinned’” and “the many were constituted 
sinners” (Rom. 5:12, 19), it appears to the present writer 
illegitimate to restrict the imputation to ‘‘the judicial obliga- 
tion to satisfy justice’ or to what has often been called reatus 
poenae. The basic reason for this judgment has been indicated 
already. In the crucial passage (Rom. 5:12-19) Paul not 
only speaks of the wages of sin as penetrating to all, not only 
of the judicial condemnation as coming upon all, but also of 
all as implicated in the sin of Adam with the result that they 
became sinners. There is likewise the theological consideration 
to which the Reformed theologians were sensitive that to 
impute penal liability without the imputation of that to which 
the penal liability is due is faced with a juridical objection. 
Although it is not ours to solve all mysteries and by no means 
ours to call in question the government of God in inflicting 
the whole race with the penal consequences of Adam’s own 
sin, yet we have no need or right to complicate the mystery 
by making the kind of disjunction which the notion of the 
mere imputation of judicial liability entails. The Scripture 
does not make this disjunction and we may not lay upon our 
theological formulation a liability which the Scripture itself 
does not warrant and from which its express statements steer 
us away. 

It is fully to be admitted that the doctrine of our involve- 
ment in the one trespass of Adam is one that has to be properly 
guarded against misconstruction and we may not lay it open 
to interpretations which conflict with other biblical principles. 
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When we say that we are involved in the trespass of Adam 
and that it is reckoned to us as our sin, we must insist as 
jealously as did Hodge and other theologians that we, the 
members of posterity, did not personally and voluntarily as 
individuals eat of the forbidden fruit. And neither are we to 
posit any such notion as the transfer from Adam to us of the 
moral character involved in his trespass. At least we must 
not regard any such postulate as indispensable to the proposi- 
tion that Adam’s trespass is also ours in its character as sin. 
On the other hand, we must not so attenuate our involvement 
that what is conceived of as ours is merely the judicial liability 
or some other consequence of sin. Out of deference to the 
biblical teaching we shall have to recognize and make allow- 
ance for a real involvement on our part in Adam’s sin that is 
not to be construed as actual, voluntary participation or the 
transfer of moral character, on the one hand, and yet is not 
to be reduced to the level of judicial liability, on the other. 
We must insist on the involvement of posterity in Adam’s 
sin in a way that will place this involvement in the category 
of sin and yet maintain that it was Adam’s trespass in a 
manner that is not ours. In the language of theology we must 
try to do justice to both considerations, that, in respect of 
posterity, Adam’s trespass was both peccatum alienum and 
peccatum proprium. 

In pursuing this inquiry it should be understood that we 
are doing so on the express assumption of the immediate 
imputation to posterity of Adam’s sin, and the only question 
now is: what is entailed in that imputation so as to make it 
truly an imputation of sin? 

The expression which Paul uses, ‘‘constituted sinners’’, is 
parallel and antithetical to the other expression in the apodosis 
of Romans 5:19, namely, “constituted righteous’. The latter 
expression plainly refers to an action which falls within the 
ambit of justification. This is the theme with which Paul is 
dealing in this part of the epistle and to interpret ‘‘constituted 
righteous” in terms diverse from “‘the righteousness of God’”’ 
(Rom. 1:17; 3:21, 22) brought to bear upon us unto justifica- 
tion, ‘‘the free gift from many trespasses unto justification” 
(Rom. 5:16), “the free gift of righteousness’ (Rom. 5:17), 
“the one righteous act ... unto justification of life’ (Rom 
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5:18), and the grace that reigns ‘‘through righteousness unto 
eternal life’? (Rom. 5:21) would be a travesty of exegesis. 
It is a legitimate question whether the constitutive act of 
Romans 5:19 is the logical antecedent of the justifying act 
or is embraced in the justifying act itself. But this question 
does not affect the fact that ‘‘constituted righteous’ must 
derive its character from the nature of justification. Now, if 
anything is apparent from Scripture usage and from the 
teaching of Paul in particular, it is that justification is forensic 
— it has reference to a judicial sentence. It is no more 
subjectively operative in its import than is condemnation. 
Hence “constituted righteous 


” 


must have forensic import — 
it has reference to an act of God which contemplates forensic 
relationship, the relationship which a person is conceived of 
as sustaining to law and justice. Since it is obviously an act 
of God which is concerned with a radical change of relation- 
ship, it must mean that God constitutes a new judicial relation 
to himself in virtue of which the person may be declared to be 
righteous in his sight. And since it is by ‘‘the obedience of the 
one’ that this relationship is constituted, there can be but 
one conclusion, that by an act of grace the obedience of Christ 
is brought to bear upon the person concerned in such a way 
that the judgment registered with respect to that person is 
the judgment which the obedience of Christ elicits and 
demands. To put it otherwise, the person is given property 
in the obedience of Christ with the result that his judicial 
status is that belonging to the obedience in which he has 
come to have property; this is the act of grace involved in 
being ‘‘constituted righteous”’. 

The parallel antithesis, ‘“‘constituted sinners’, will have to 
be interpreted along similar lines. In relation to the precise 
inquiry being conducted it cannot be reduced to lower terms 
than those which we find, antithetically, in ‘constituted 
righteous”. And perhaps the most relevant way of stating 
the case by way of parallel is that posterity came to have 
property in Adam’s disobedience with the result that their 
judicial status is that belonging to the disobedience in which 
they have property. The disobedience of Adam is brought to 
bear upon posterity in such a way that the judgment registered 
upon them is the judgment which the disobedience of Adam 
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elicits and demands. If we may speak in terms of imputation, 
there is as truly an imputation of the disobedience of Adam 
as there is of the obedience of Christ. As the latter imputation 
is not that of the benefit accruing but that the benefit accruing 
follows upon the imputation, so the former must not be 
conceived of as the liability entailed but the liability as 
flowing from the imputation. It is within the sphere of the 
forensic that the imputation takes place, but the imputation 
must not be defined in any other terms than those of dis- 
obedience and obedience. Viewed from the standpoint of 
personal, voluntary action the disobedience in the one case is 
that of Adam and the obedience is that of Christ. But the 
effect of the “constituting” act is that others, not personally 
and voluntarily engaged, come to have property, indeed 
propriety, in the personal, voluntary performance of another. 
It is both alienum and proprium, and neither aspect must be 
stressed to the exclusion of the other. 

When we take account of what occurs in the realm of grace 
and appreciate the reality of the believer’s property in the 
righteousness of Christ and the centrality of this truth in the 
gospel of grace, it is not only feasible but it is incumbent 
upon us to reckon with a parallel property in the sin of Adam. 
It is totally indefensible to exclude the possibility of a divine 
judgment and government by which the sin of Adam is 
reckoned to be as really and properly ours as is the right- 
eousness of Christ in justification. And that this is actually 
the case is the witness of Scripture. It may be that this is 
the limit of revelation to us respecting the involvement of 
posterity in the one trespass of Adam. But even should this 
be the case it is sufficient to establish the reality of our 
property in nothing less than his sin, and, with the proper 
qualifications already stated, there does not appear to be any 
good reason why this property should not be called, as some 
of the older theologians stated, participation in the culpa of 
his transgression. 


It may not be without warrant, however, to pursue the 
question still further. In any case theologians of the Reformed 
family have done so and it may not be useless to conduct 
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this pursuit.'37 The terms ‘‘constituted righteous” (Rom. 5:19) 
must be interpreted, as has been shown, within the ambit of 
justification and therefore forensically. We may not, however, 
overlook the fact that it is in union with Christ that this 
constitutive action takes place. It is in virtue of union with 
Christ that believers come to have property in Christ’s 
righteousness unto their justification. And though nothing 
must be pleaded to tone down the forensic nature of justifica- 
tion, yet with equal emphasis the virtue emanating from 
union with Christ must not be restricted to justification. All 
the grace bestowed upon believers finds it ground or basis in 
union with Christ in his death and resurrection. The subjec- 
tive renewal which is concomitant with justification springs 
from this union, for it is in virtue of solidarity with Christ in 
his death and resurrection that the regenerative operations of 
the Holy Spirit take place in the believer, whether regeneration 
is logically prior to justification, as some maintain, or logically 
posterior, as others hold. In this way regeneration, though 
wrought by the agency of the Holy Spirit, stems from sol- 
idarity with Christ in his once-for-all accomplishment. If we 
follow this direction of thought and apply it to our union 
with Adam we may properly find that although ‘‘constituted 
sinners” (Rom. 5:19) cannot be made to express any more 
than the forensic relation to Adam’s sin, yet solidarity with 
Adam implies more by way of involvement in sin than that 
expressed in forensic terms. We may not try to trace parallels 
in every detail; in the operations of redemptive grace there 
are factors which far transcend the operations of judgment in 
our relation to Adam’s sin, as Paul observes in Romans 
5:12-19. But a parallel to this extent is surely not without 
warrant, that as representative solidarity with Christ in his 
obedience unto death and in his resurrection secures and 
insures subjective renewal in regeneration, so representative 
solidarity with Adam in his sin involved for posterity their 
subjective depravity as well as the forensic judgment of their 
being ‘‘constituted sinners”. In this way a basis may be laid 
for a better understanding of the relation which the infliction 


37 Cf. Thomas Goodwin: Works (Edinburgh, 1865), vol. X, pp. 47-55; 
Jonathan Edwards: Works (New York, 1855), vol. II, pp. 481-495. 
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of posterity with depravity sustains to the one trespass of 
Adam. And depravity may not be conceived of so much as a 
penal infliction arising from the imputation of Adam’s sin 
but as an implicate of solidarity with Adam in his sin. Pravity 
is thus itself a constituent element of identification with Adam 
in his trespass, and we can no more be exempted from the 
pravity which Adam’s trespass involved than we can be 
relieved of the forensic judgment which passed upon it. It 
may contribute to elucidation and support of this position if 
we set forth the following theses. 

(1) The members of posterity cannot be conceived of as 
existing when Adam trespassed. To posit any such supposition 
is to contradict the meaning of conception and generation as 
the divinely constituted means for the origin of all members 
of the race except the first pair. Yet all the members of the 
race were contemplated by God as destined to exist; they 
were foreordained to be and the certainty of their existence 
was thus guaranteed. It is important in this connection to 
bear in mind that as thus contemplated by God they were 
contemplated no otherwise than as members of the race in 
solidaric union with Adam and therefore as having sinned in 
him. In other words, they are not conceived of in the mind 
and purpose of God except as one with Adam; they are not 
contemplated as potentially but as actually one with Adam 
in his sin. And this proposition is basic to all further thought 
on the question. 

(2) All the members of the race come to exist actually by 
the act or process of generation; this is the divinely constituted 
means whereby God’s foreordained design comes to effect in 
the course of history. It is a capital mistake to interpose the 
question: when does each member of the race become actually 
sinful? For the truth is that each person never exists as other 
than sinful. He is eternally contemplated by God as sinful 
by reason of the solidarity with Adam, and, whenever the 
person comes to be actually, he comes to be as sinful. Sinful- 
ness is correlative with his beginning to be as an individual in 
his mother’s womb. If, for the moment, we speak of the 
soul as the seat of personality, it runs counter to all the 
implications of our solidarity with Adam to think of the soul 
as ever existing or as conceived by God to exist as a pure 
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entity undefiled by sin. The soul or, to speak more properly, 
the person never exists apart from the sin of Adam’s trans- 
gression. 

(3) If we ask the question: when is the sin of Adam 
imputed? the answer is apparent. The imputation is cor- 
relative with the beginning to be. This is only another way of 
saying what was stated in the preceding paragraph. Sin is 
intertwined with our very existence in view of Adamic 
solidarity. 

(4) When we attempt to define this involvement that is 
correlative with our origin as individuals, we cannot say less 
than that we are reckoned as having sinned in Adam. It must 
be fully appreciated that theologians who define imputation 
in terms of the obligation to punishment are at the same time 
sustained and emphatic in the use c* such formulae as ‘‘we 
sinned in Adam’’, ‘“‘we are reckoned as having sinned in 
Adam”, “‘the sin of Adam is imputed to us’’. And this is 
evidence that, although they are virtually deserting this 
ground when they define sin in terms merely of reatus poenae, 
they are yet unable to abandon the formulae which reflect 
the biblical teaching and which are demanded in their true 
and proper import if the implications of our solidarity with 
Adam are to be rightly assessed. It would appear that the 
reason why Dr. Hodge, for example, can temporarily waive 
the proper import of these formulae and adopt a definition 
that is on lower ground is that he had not been ready to 
entertain the implications which a valid use of these formulae 
involved. 

(5) The sin of Adam was what all sin is, transgression of 
the law of God. As such it was pravity and perversity; it 
was culpa without mitigation. It is impossible to think of his 
trespass apart from these characterisations. When sin is 
predicated of him it would be an abstraction to posit such 
predication apart from these characterising conditions. Like- 
wise, when we think of the solidarity of the race with Adam in 
his sin, is it not an abstraction to think of posterity’s involve- 
ment apart from these same characterisations? If we may 
not make this abstraction it means that the solidarity of the 
race with Adam’s trespass requires us to infer that the pravity 
and perversity of sin are entailed for posterity in their iden- 
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tification with the original trespass. This is simply to say 
that when each member of the race comes to exist he exists, 
from the inception of his being, as depraved with that 
perversity which his solidaric identification with the sin of 
Adam involves. 

If this analysis is correct, then the question of the relation 
of depravity to the imputation of the trespass of Adam is 
placed in a different perspective from that frequently 
supposed. The representation usually made by those main- 
taining immediate imputation is that the infliction of the 
race with depravity is the penal consequence of the imputation 
of Adam’s sin. It is not so certain, however, that this is the 
most accurate analysis or that it rests upon a biblical basis. 
On the foregoing construction the case would be that the 
infliction with depravity is involved in the imputation of 
Adam’s sin; our involvement in and identification with the 
sin of Adam carries with it as a necessary ingredient the 
pravity or perversity apart from which sin does not exist. 
In other words, the imputation of Adam’s sin carries with 
it, not merely as consequence but as implicate, the depravity 
with which all the members of the race begin their existence 
as distinct individuals. The imputation is not thus conceived 
of as something causally antecedent to the depravity but as 
that which includes depravity as an element. 

Furthermore, the relation of depravity to natural generation 
may also have to be formulated in a different fashion. It may 
not be strictly accurate to say that we become depraved by 
natural generation. It is true that 7m the act of generation we 
become depraved. This is true because it is by generation 
that we come to be as distinct persons. In this sense it would 
not be improper to say that we become depraved by natural 
generation. But natural generation is not the reason why we 
are conceived in sin. It is not an adequate explanation of our 
depravity to say that by the law of generation like begets 
like and since Adzm became depraved it was inevitable that 
he should beget children in the same depraved condition. 
It is necessary, of course, to take account of this factor. But 
the reason why we are naturally generated in sin is that, 
whenever we begin to be, we begin to be as sinful because of 
our solidarity with Adam in his sin. Thus the relation of 
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natural generation to depravity is that by the former we 
begin to be and having begun to be we are necessarily sinful 
by reason of our involvement in Adam’s sin. Natural genera- 
tion we may speak of, if we will, as the means of conveying 
depravity, but, strictly, natural generation is the means 
whereby we come to be and depravity is the correlate of our 
having come to be. We may not think that the most relevant 
biblical statements provide us with a different construction. 
“In sin did my mother conceive me’’ (Psalm 51:5), “‘that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh” (John 3:6), and ‘“‘by nature 
children of wrath, even as others” (Eph. 2:3) point to the 
fact that we are conceived and born corrupt. But these texts 
do not go further than to establish the fact that we are 
depraved from our mother’s womb and that natural generation 
inevitably produces corrupt human nature. 

Objections to this construction of the relation of depravity 
to the imputation of Adam’s sin are easily anticipated. 
Perhaps the most plausible is that the parallel between the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to us and the imputation of our 
sins to Christ breaks down if this analysis is correct. For on 
no account may we give quarter to the suggestion or lend 
any support to it that in the imputation of our sins to Christ 
in his vicarious sin-bearing there was any such involvement 
as infliction with the pravity of sin. Our Lord was holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners; he was without 
spot and blameless and no pravity touched his soul. This is 
an axiom of Christian belief and to compromise here is to 
abandon Christianity. But to urge this as an objection to the 
formulation in question is quite invalid. There are several 
observations. 

(1) The imputation of Adam’s sin to posterity carries with 
it in any event the infliction of the race with depravity. 
Whether we conceive of this depravity as implicate of the 
imputation or as penal consequence, it is an inevitable result. 
There was no pravity resulting for our Lord from his vicarious 
sin-bearing. Since there is this radical and patent difference, 
the question at issue is not affected if we conceive of the 
depravity that comes upon posterity as something entailed 
in the imputation of Adam’s sin. The implications of imputa- 
tion in the respective cases are radically different in respect 
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of the pravity in connection with which the objection is raised. 
Hence the objection has no validity. 

(2) The vicarious sin-bearing of Christ and the imputation 
which it presupposes are in a unique category. We must 
not allow this uniqueness to be prejudiced by drawing the 
parallel to the imputation of Adam’s sin in such close terms 
that we virtually obliterate the differences. These differences 
are so basic that to discover a radical differentiation in this 
matter of pravity would exemplify the unparalleled features 
of Christ’s vicarious sin-bearing. 

(3) In interpreting the sin-bearing of Christ we have too 
limited a conception of its involvements for him if we view it 
in terms merely of penal satisfaction. Christ indeed bore the 
penalty of the sins of his people. But the tendency to restrict 
his sin-bearing to the bare notion of penalty impoverishes our 
appreciation of what his vicarious sacrifice demanded and 
entailed. Suffice it to be reminded that the Scriptures do not 
describe his undertaking as consisting only in the endurance 
of our penalty; “he bore our sims’. ‘The Lord hath laid 
upon him the iniquity of us all.’’ He stood in the closest 
relation to our sivs that it was possible for him to sustain 
without becoming himself defiled thereby, and this is the 
mystery of humiliation, of grace, and of love that eternity 
will not exhaust. This perspective with respect to Christ’s 
vicarious sin-bearing is parallel in this locus of doctrine to 
the other contention in connection with the imputation of 
Adam’s sin, namely, that the latter is not to be construed as 
consisting simply in reatus poenae. A deeper appreciation of 
the meaning of Christ’s sin-bearing and of the imputation it 
involved points to a more inclusive concept of what is entailed 
in the imputation of Adam’s sin. 

(4) On the point of the objection it must not be overlooked 
that the precise expressions used in Scripture with reference 
to the solidarity of the race in Adam’s sin are not paralleled 
in connection with Christ’s sin-bearing. With reference to 
posterity we read that “all sinned’ and ‘“‘the many were 
constituted sinners’. But, though Christ is said to have been 
‘‘made sin for us” (II Cor. 5:21), to have been ‘‘made a curse”’ 
(Gal. 3:13), to have borne our sins (I Pet. 2:24), to have been 
sent ‘‘in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin’? (Rom. 8:3), 
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yet we do not read that he sinned or was constituted a sinner. 
There is in this discrimination an index to the difference that 
must be posited between imputation as it applies to Adam’s 
sin and as it applies to Christ’s sin-bearing. To find dif- 
ferentiation, as it pertains to pravity, in the precise manner 
formulated above is not only consonant with the difference 
but exemplifies the same in a way that is most appropriate. 

It may be that thought on this question of our relation to 
the sin of Adam has been given too restricted a direction by 
excessive concentration on the notion of imputation. If we 
keep in view what lies at the basis of imputation, namely, 
union or solidarity with Adam and therefore solidarity with 
Adam in his trespass, we are given a concept that provides 
for and points in the direction of a more inclusive definition 
of what is involved for posterity in the imputation of Adam’s 
sin. 

If the involvement of posterity in the first sin of Adam 
is recognised to carry with it as implicate or ingredient the 
pravity which Adam’s trespass implied, this construction 
performs a threefold service. First, it provides us with a line 
of thought which imparts to the idea of the sin of all in the 
sin of Adam an import that measures up to the definition of 
sin. The sin of posterity is not that of mere reatus abstracted 
from the only proper basis of reatus, namely, sin itself. 
Secondly, it brings the doctrine of the immediate imputation 
of Adam’s sin to its logical rights because this construction 
finds in the depravity with which posterity is inflicted the 
direct implicate of solidarity with Adam’s sin — pravity is 
itself an ingredient of the solidaric sin. And, thirdly, it 
vindicates the analysis which was characteristic of both 
Reformed and Lutheran theologians that reatus poenae pre- 
supposes culpa. On the foregoing analysis culpa is clearly 
exhibited in solidaric pravity. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 








AN APPROACH TO A THEOLOGICAL 
INTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


CHARLES GREGG SINGER 


ATURE scholarship in the field of American history 
has been marked by a desire to find not only the truth 
concerning the facts of our history, but to interpret their 
meaning correctly as well. There have been many interpreta- 
tions of our national past, some of which have been merely 
applications of general theories of historical interpretation to 
the American scene, while others have been more genuinely 
native in their origin and use. In addition to the Marxian 
approach to American history, there have been modifications 
of that point of view as some of its adherents have sought to 
adapt the philosophy of Marx to the facts of the American 
past. One of the most popular of these modifications, although 
it was not usually recognized as such, was that suggested by 
the late Frederick Jackson Turner who insisted that the key 
to the meaning of America was to be found in the determining 
influence of the American frontier on the intellectual, religious, 
social, economic and political development of the American 
people. Although the frontier thesis does not command the 
attention and devotion which it received some forty years 
ago, there are still many historians who rise to its defense. 
Other historians have been much more impressed with the 
growth of democracy and the rise of the common man as 
the underlying factor which gives coherence and meaning to 
our history. They would insist that the thread of unity which 
runs throughout our national development since 1776 is the 
unfolding in our national life of the great dream of Jefferson 
as he expressed it in the majestic phrases of the Declaration 
of Independence. They, of course, would not rule out the 
importance of the frontier and other factors, but they would 
find the real meaning of our history in the democratization of 
American life. For many other historians, Charles Beard set 


the pattern of thought with his economic interpretation of the 
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adoption of the Constitution and of the rise of Hamiltonian 
political economy. 

In varying degrees each one of the several schools of thought 
may rightfully lay claim to truth in its approach to the 
meaning of American history. The Marxians are guilty of 
serious distortions of the facts of the case and have inter- 
preted them in the light of a philosophy which is militantly 
pagan, with the result that they have denied to themselves 
any possibility of ever arriving at a genuine understanding 
and appreciation for historical development. Nevertheless, 
we must take into account the fact that much of human 
activity is directed toward the satisfaction of economic needs 
and desires. Neither have those who hold to the economic 
interpretation of history missed the mark when they have 
insisted that many men are willing to sacrifice other values 
of human life for the sake of economic gain. The weakness of 
their position comes to light in their inability to give any 
satisfactory account of those values which men are willing 
to forsake or why they are willing to forsake them. Even 
though Professor Turner made extravagant and unjustified 
claims in behalf of the frontier as the dominant influence in 
American history which later scholarship has been forced to 
modify, it, nevertheless, remains true that the Westward 
Movement is a factor which must be taken into account in 
any scholarly writing in the field of American history. Like- 
wise, those who have professed to find the key to the meaning 
of America in the growth of political democracy have all too 
often failed to analyze the philosophy which gave birth to it. 
And almost without exception they have either ignored or 
failed to answer a most important question as to why a 
constitution, which was written by those who feared such a 
democratic development, was increasingly used throughout 
the nineteenth century to bring about that very political 
development which it had been designed to prevent. This 
drastic change from a constitutional republic to a democracy 
is certainly one of the major themes of American history and 
cannot be ignored by any school of historical interpretation. 

To allow that there is a germ of truth in many of these 
approaches to the meaning of American history does not, 
however, involve an admission that they are in any way 
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adequate or acceptable as interpretations of the historical 
data. Certainly for the Calvinist these views are totally 
inadequate and unsatisfactory for the understanding of Amer- 
ican life. They all approach the problem of our history either 
in terms of the aspirations and achievements of man as a 
sovereign and self-sufficient entity or in terms of a geographical 
environment which blindly directs and governs human destiny, 
robbing it of all purpose and meaning. These schools of 
historical thought which look to either man himself or to 
nature as a frame of reference for their interpretations of the 
human past either explicitly or implicitly assume the sov- 
ereignty, perfectability and self-sufficiency of man and seek 
the meaning of the stream of events without any reference 
to the Christian position. For their members humanism and 
scientific naturalism furnish all the necessary presuppositions 
for a philosophy of history. The world-and-life view found in 
the Scriptures is frankly rejected as having no possible value 
in the solution of such problems. 

But the attempt to minimize the role of Christianity in 
historical thought is not confined to those who are professedly 
Marxian in their philosophy. It is, all too frequently, also a 
prominent characteristic of those who would indignantly deny 
any insinuation that they look to dialectical materialism for 
their frame of reference, but who, nevertheless, habitually 
relegate religious motives and factors to a minor role in the 
historical drama and place a great emphasis on economic, 
social and geographical factors as the dominant forces in our 
history. It has become fashionable, and even mandatory, to 
deny that the desire for religious liberty was a dynamic 
influence in the settlement of the American colonies and to 
remove from all subsequent eras of American development 
any recognition of the continuing influence of religious interest. 
Even those historians who have been willing to recognize 
religious factors as an essential part of any satisfactory 
interpretation of the period of colonial settlements have been 
all too willing to dismiss them in all subsequent discussions 
concerning the American Revolution, the formation of the 
government under the Constitution and the ages of Jefferson 
and Jackson. The willingness of some historians to see the 
philosophical and religious cleavage which appeared in the 
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United States during the first half of the nineteenth century 
as one of the causes for the coming of the War between the 
States has been counterbalanced by an almost complete dis- 
regard for this same cleavage in its post-war influences. Only 
rather recently have professional historians come to see the 
importance of the new direction taken by religious liberals 
after 1865 and the effects which this new theological revolt 
had on American constitutional and economic development. 
In brief, one looks in vain for any treatment of American 
history which exhibits both the fruits of rich historical scholar- 
ship on the one hand and a deep insight into the Biblical view 
of human history on the other. 

It is commonly acknowledged by nearly all schools of 
historical thought in this country today that the most pressing 
problem confronting the student of American history is that 
of interpretation. This is not to suggest that there is no 
longer a need for research. This is far from the case. But it is 
equally apparent that research without an adequate inter- 
pretation of the data thus achieved issues forth in a kind of 
historical stagnation which tends to discourage further re- 
search. The task confronting historical scholarship is to find, 
as much as it is given to man to discover, the true meaning of 
American history. The great purpose can only be realized as 
historians seek this meaning in the light of the Christian 
world-and-life view. 

It is the conviction of this writer that in the light of the 
Christian revelation American history is brought into a proper 
perspective. Moreover, on the common frame of reference 
afforded by the Scriptures the various schools of historical 
thought, now in sharp disagreement, will find a common 
meeting ground and basis for agreement, not in such a way 
that any particular approach will be declared unscholarly, 
but that the contributions of each school will be brought into 
better focus and given a new validity as they are all subjected 
to the searchlight of Christian theology. 


I] 


Puritanism, the prevailing philosophical and_ theological 
system not only in New England but in the life of many other 
colonies founded during the seventeenth century, is the key 
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which both unlocks the door to the meaning of the colonial 
era and also brings to light the real nature of the American 
Revolution. Puritanism was essentially a world-and-life view, 
derived from the Scriptures, which determined not only the 
religious life of much of the seventeenth century, but which 
had much to say concerning the political, social, economic, 
educational and aesthetic activities of that period as well. 
The intellectual history of the colonial era is largely the story 
of the gradual decline of this world-and-life view and the 
ensuing triumph of the philosophy of the Age of Reason. 
Those historians who have taken note of the decline of 
Puritanism as the prevailing influence in colonial life have 
failed for the most part, however, to take into account both 
the nature and the result of the rise of Deism; they fail to 
give adequate attention to the scope of that intellectual 
revolt. Some of them have been scarcely able to conceal their 
glee that the bastions of Calvinism in the New World had 
fallen and that the allegedly dark and gloomy philosophy of 
the Mathers and Jonathan Edwards had given place to the 
cheery optimism of deistic Unitarianism. The admission by 
recent writers that this intellectual revolution was a necessary 
prelude to the great political revolution of 1776 is well justified 
and long overdue, but in itself such an insight is not enough. 
It must be followed by a deeper recognition of the changes 
which took place in the eighteenth century mind and of the 
far-reaching consequences of the American Revolution of 
1776, which was far more than a mere political revolt and 
separation from Great Britain. 

This eighteenth century revolt against Calvinism as a 
theology inevitably brought with it a repudiation of the 
world-and-life view inherent in Puritanism. The political, 
social, and economic philosophies which were derived from 
Puritanism could not long find nourishment in the arid soils 
of Deism and so they withered away and died at the roots. 
It is not too much to say that the American Revolution of 
1776 could not take place until the intellectual revolution in 
the colonial mind was a reality. Professor R. D. Mosier is 
profoundly correct when he insists that the absolutism of the 
God of Calvinism proved to be no less objectionable to the 
eighteenth century than the absolutism of the King of England 
and that Deism was opposed to any monarch on earth or in 
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heaven. In other words, the democratic philosophy of the 
eighteenth century by its very nature must oppose all sov- 
ereignty which claimed any transcendence over man. The 
Enlightenment would limit God by natural law and political 
monarchy by the social contract. In admitting that political 
and religious radicalism went hand in hand, and that this 
revolutionary age demanded that both the absolute God of 
orthodox Christianity and the absolute king of England must 
henceforth rule by the consent of the governed, Mosier is 
setting forth the sharp antithesis which existed between the 
democratic philosophy which inspired the American Revolu- 
tion and the political thought inherent in Puritanism. It is 
quite clear that the American Revolution was not only a revolt 
against the mother country, but also against the very founda- 
tions of the political system of England and the colonial 
regime as it had existed before 1776. The denial of Calvinism 
led to the ultimate surrender of much of that which theology 
had contributed to colonial culture. Because the war against 
England led to far more than a mere political separation, 
because it was essentially the work of those who sought to 
reconstruct the whole of American life in terms of the demo- 
cratic philosophy, the events of this era are of profound impor- 
tance for the interpretation of the whole of our national 
development. The leaders of the Revolution used and sanc- 
tified the philosophy of the Age of the Enlightenment and 
made it an important part of the American heritage. The 
eighteenth century negation of the Puritan legacy was thus 
given a permanent status in the American scene and was 
destined to become an increasingly important factor in the 
political, social, and economic life of the American people 
who were, for the most part, unaware of the inherent tension 
existing between the legacy they had received from Puritanism 
and that which came to them from the Enlightenment. The 
philosophy of life derived from Deism has claimed the devotion 
of countless numbers who have had only a slight conception 
of the meaning of the movement to which they have given 
their allegiance. 

For the radical leaders of the American Revolution at no 
time was separation from England an end in itself, but rather 
was it a means toward an end. Their goal was the reorganiza- 
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tion of American life in terms of the postulates of the philos- 
ophy of the Enlightenment. Not only the government and 
the church with its theology, but also education and the 
social and economic life of the new nation were to be made 
democratic. Between these radicals and their goal stood the 
sovereignty of God on the one hand and that of the monarchy 
in England on the other. Political and social democracy 
demanded a theological democracy as well. It is inescapable 
that the ultimate meaning of the American Revolution is to 
be found in the theological and intellectual developments 
before 1776, although, to be sure, the constitutional and 
political problems of the day, taxation and western expansion, 
played an important role and furnished valuable ammunition 
for those leaders who were determined to bring about colonial 
independence. Such issues, which touched the daily lives of 
the people, could be used with great success in garnering the 
support of those who little understood the theological or 
philosophical issues at stake, but who were greatly irritated 
by various aspects of British colonial policy. 

The success of the Revolution in bringing about a political 
separation from England did much to give a lustre to the 
philosophical doctrines by which it had been inspired. The 
Declaration of Independence was surrounded with a halo 
which it would not have achieved if the colonies had suffered 
military defeat. The defeat of England was at the same 
time a victory for the democratic philosophy and the new 
nation was dedicated to the realization of its principles in 
every aspect of the life of its people. The heavenly city of the 
eighteenth century philosophers was to be realized in the 
new world by a new nation. For those who rejoiced in the 
defeat of England there was in 1783 both the obligation and 
the privilege of making the dream of Jefferson and his cohorts 
come true. The partial domestic revolution which was under 
way after 1776 was their answer to the challenge of the hour. 
If for some Christians it meant the separation of Church and 
state, for the radicals it meant the secularization of political 
philosophy and activity. If for others it meant the dem- 
ocratization of Christian belief and ecclesiastical practice, for 
the radicals it promised legal equality and social respectability 
for the unbeliever. What for some was a promise of political 
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self-rule, seemed to others to be an invitation to political, 
social and economic anarchy. To the extent to which the 
philosophy of Jefferson permeates contemporary American 
thought and action, to the same degree is the real revolution 
still under way. 


Ill 


Not only does this theological and philosophical conflict of 
the eighteenth century provide a new and more profound 
insight into the era of the Revolution, but it also gives a new 
insight into the formation of the Federal Constitution and 
the history of the early national period when Hamilton and 
Jefferson dominated the scene of political action. It throws 
new light on the issues which divided the American electorate 
into opposing camps over the value of the Articles of Confed- 
eration and the necessity of a new frame of government to 
replace them. In general, it may be said that those who sought 
to preserve the Puritan heritage came to the support of the 
Philadelphia Convention and its work, while those who were 
educated to the principles of the American Revolution felt 
called upon to oppose the adoption of the Constitution. This 
distinction cannot be made a hard and fast rule. Undoubtedly 
many evangelicals, for one reason or another, were to be 
found in the camp of the political radicals, while others of 
deistic inclination rallied to the support of the more conserv- 
ative Founding Fathers largely because they were fearful of 
the chaos which they felt would result from an excess of 
democracy. This latter group was in the position of appro- 
priating the benefits of a world-and-life view while rejecting 
the theology which nurtured it, while the evangelicals who 
were in support of Jefferson were in the curious position of 
refusing to accept in theology the implications of the political 
democracy they were espousing. Mixed patterns of this kind 
have not been uncommon in our history. Membership in 
political parties, sectional bias and social divisions have all 
served to prevent a clear distinction in political philosophy 
and aims according to a theological pattern. 

That species of political liberalism which Jefferson and his 
colleagues represented rested upon a series of postulates which 
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were quite contrary to historic Calvinism and which, if not 
checked, would inevitably result in a kind of government 
not in harmony with the Christian world-and-life view and 
equally opposed to the purposes of the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion and its finished work. The assumptions that man is 
inherently good and potentially perfectible and that progress 
is not only possible, but almost inevitable lie at the very heart 
of the Jeffersonian political tradition and have inspired most 
of the important reform movements in our history even down 
to our own day. This hostility toward the Biblical view of 
man and evil has not always been clearly visible to all those 
who enlisted under the banners of reform, but such is not 
the case with those who have been leaders. It is not too 
much to say that those national leaders of various reform 
movements who have enthusiastically championed the Jef- 
fersonian tradition have done so with a full awareness and 
recognition of what was involved in taking such a stand. 
The age of Jackson, so well described by Carl Russell Fish 
as the age of the rise of the common man, was marked by a 
renewed allegiance to the Declaration of Independence as this 
tradition was reinforced by a vigorous assertion of the interests 
and strength of the frontier in the political life of the day. 
Jackson himself was much more the voice of this new West 
than he was the mouthpiece of Jeffersonian democracy, but 
the intellectual leadership of his day was strongly influenced 
by Transcendentalism and was therefore marked by an 
increasingly conscious hostility not only to Calvinism but to 
the democratized evangelical groups which emerged after 
the Revolution. This antagonism is very evident in the 
literature of social, political and economic protest of which 
there was an increasing amount after 1825. Early nineteenth 
century European radicalism was making itself felt, and it 
could no longer be ignored. It would be far wide of the truth 
to say that the legislation of Jackson’s administrations rep- 
resented this hostility, but at the same time, more often than 
not, religious and philosophical radicals rallied to the support 
of his program even though it failed to express their own 
particular position and convictions on great issues of the day. 
In this respect there is a striking similarity between the 
radicals of the 1830’s and those of the 1930’s who often 
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supported President Franklin D. Roosevelt even when the 
specific proposals before Congress fell far short of what they 
demanded. 

However, there can be no doubt that this age of Jackson 
witnessed the rise of the common man to a new position of 
political and economic power and saw the appearance of the 
cult of the Declaration which soon became the symbol for 
this new political revolution. The spirit of reform was in the 
air and the advocates of democratic liberalism entered into 
many movements for the renovation of society. Prohibition, 
pacifism, abolitionism, socialism, women suffrage and educa- 
tion all engaged their attention. Abolition became the chief 
concern of most of these leaders after 1840, although pacifism 
and socialism were not lacking in appeal, and not a few of 
the leaders in the movement against slavery were also to be 
found in the ranks of those who sought the cure for human 
ills in the abolition of war and in socialism. 

It is a fact of great importance that Transcendentalism and 
Biblical criticism went hand in hand, and that abolitionism 
waxed strongest in those areas where the denial of the historic 
Christian faith was the most prevalent. There can be little 
doubt that the great majority of the reformers of the age of 
Jackson were seeking a type of democratic society which was 
based on postulates distinctly hostile to Christian orthodoxy. 
They were fully persuaded that man was innately good, and 
that if he were given that freedom which was his by natural 
right, he could eventually perfect himself and that society of 
which he was a part. It is interesting to note that the aboli- 
tionists were using social evolution as a theory several decades 
before Darwin invaded this country. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to assess or evaluate all 
of the factors which brought about the secession of the South 
and the ensuing war, but it is quite apparent that there is 
much justification and support for the view so frequently 
expressed by Southern leadership of that day that the South 
was waging a war in behalf of orthodoxy and conservatism 
against Northern heresy and radicalism. Not only is this 
interpretation the clue to the position assumed by John C. 


Calhoun, but it was frequently expressed by leading Calvinists 
in Southern Presbyterianism. 
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The northern people, from the commencement of Amer- 
ican history, have failed to seize the true idea of a republic. 
They have confounded it with democracy, from which it 
is as generically different as from monarchy itself. Repub- 
licanism with them is only democracy writ smaller, a 
merely mechanical device for condensing the masses and 
rendering practicable the government of the mob. They 
have pushed the doctrine to the verge of ungodliness and 
atheism in making the voice of the people the voice of God; 
in exalting the will of a numerical majority above the force 
of constitution and covenants, and in creating in the 
despotism of the mob the vilest and most irresponsible 
tyranny ever known in the annals of mankind.... 


At an early period the people of the north commenced 
to tamper with their religious symbols until the very creeds 
of the church became the nest of heresy and deceit. The 
Bible next fell before this fell spirit of apostasy; its dogmatic 
authority was overthrown or else ridiculed as an idol and 
obsolete superstition; and its sacred language perverted into 
a sanction for all the utterances of an infidel philosophy. ... 

We are thus summoned to stand as sentinels around 
Jehovah's throne and to vindicate the honesty of His reign 
against those who have assailed the one and impugned the 
other." 


In this defense of the South we find an interpretation of 
the struggle over slavery which has received far too little 
attention from historians. Even if there had been no truth in 
the charges which Calhoun, Dabney, Palmer, Thornwell and 
others hurled against the North, their position would still 
merit investigation on the part of scholars as an important 
factor in assessing attitudes which may have contributed to 
bringing about the war. Only recently have historians of 
varying religious affiliations begun to take note of the fact 
that a profoundly important intellectual revolution was under- 
way in the North before 1860 which struck at the very heart 
of that religious and political orthodoxy of which the South 
considered itself to be the guardian.? For too long it had been 


*B. M. Palmer, Discourse to the General Assembly of South Carolina 
(Columbia, 1864), p. 10. 

2 This intellectual aspect of the slavery controversy has received atten- 
tion in the following: Arthur Schlesinger Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston, 
1945); Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents of American Thought (New 
York, 1927); Joseph Blau, Men and Movements in American Philosophy 
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customary to ignore this northern revolt against Calvinism 
and the growth of radicalism there as one aspect of the inter- 
pretation of the coming of the War between the States. 

It must not be assumed that all those who engaged in the 
great political debates on either side before 1861 were aware 
that a revolt against Calvinism lay at the heart of the conflict, 
nor should it be thought that other influences were not at 
work to bring about a cleavage. It would be most misleading 
to assume that such a theological awareness was the common 
possession of those who constituted the leadership in either 
section. But, at the same time, there was a realization in the 
South that a social, political and economic radicalism was 
gaining strength in the North which threatened the Southern 
way of life. There was a growing distrust of the fruits of 
theological liberalism, even if the liberalism itself was not 
always recognized for what it was. 

This growing influence of radicalism in the North, both 
during and after the war, is also to be recognized as a basic 
factor in any analysis of the period of Reconstruction. There 
is abundant evidence that many of the theological radicals 
who had been foremost in the cause of abolition before the 
war sought to dominate the reconstruction of the South after 
1865 so that they might in turn reconstruct the North and 
the federal government in terms of a basic philosophy which 
was essentially antagonistic to historic Christianity. This 
aspect of the post-war policy of Congress in the South merits 
a much more complete treatment than is here possible. A 
sympathy with the desire of the radicals to free the Negroes 
need not blind us to the fact that they were frequently imbued 
with purposes which were quite out of harmony with a 
Christian view of man and society. Neither should a lack of 
sympathy with the Southern attitude toward slavery blind 
historians to the essential truth in the contention of Southern 
leaders that radicalism was gaining a dominant place in the 
intellectual and political life of the North. 


(New York, 1952); Ralph Gabriel, Course of American Democratic Thought 
(New York, 1940); James Harvey Wish, Society and Thought in Early 
America (New York, 1950); Richard Mosier, The American Temper 
(Berkeley, 1952). 
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IV 


The full flowering of the spirit of revolt against evangelical 
Christianity came into full view after 1870 and drastically 
affected the political, economic, social and educational devel- 
opment of the American people. The victory of the North in 
the war gave to the radicals a halo of sanctity and respec- 
tability in the popular mind which boded ill for that political 
and constitutional theory and practice which looked to Cal- 
vinism for its nurture. The advent of Darwinism gave to the 
radical spirit a new prestige and opened up new channels for 
political thought and action which could only promise a 
further breach with the political orthodoxy of the Founding 
Fathers. 

For those filled with a zeal for reform the American dream 
of Jeffersonian freedom seemed to be on the verge of its 
fulfilment. The democratic society envisioned by Jefferson 
and the radicals of 1776 seemed to be within the grasp of 
their intellectual descendants in 1866. Accustomed as they 
were to finding in the concepts of natural law their frame of 
reference, it was quite natural for the heirs of the spirit of 
1776 to accept the new Darwinian interpretation of natural 
law and to discover in it a new sanction and foundation for 
their dreams of a democratic Utopia. Keenly aware that 
their aspiration for American society lay outside of the 
Biblical position, they eagerly sought, and found, in Darwin 
the scientific defense of their position and those formulas by 
which they would guide the ship of state into the harbor of 
the Social Gospel. Because this philosophy was inspired by 
immoral conceptions of man and human destiny, it necessarily 
led to a logical denial of the moral nature of man and his 
society. 

Although modern democratic thought places a great em- 
phasis on human rights, it lacks that metaphysical and 
theological frame of reference which gives a validity to such a 
doctrine. Having denied, either openly or tacitly, that man 
is created in the image of God (a necessary consequence of 
the acceptance of Darwinism), for the purpose of doing his 
will, this new version of the revolutionary philosophy had no 
place for a doctrine of human duties and obligations to God, 
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without which the conception of the rights of man becomes 
meaningless and untenable. It is at this point that the 
essentially naturalistic character of modern democratic thought 
comes into open conflict with Calvinism and the historic 
Christian faith. Because Calvinism had so much to say 
concerning those duties which man owes to God, it provided a 
theological foundation for a meaningful doctrine of rights. 
The one nourished the other. 

In sharp contrast to this Calvinistic emphasis, modern 
democracy has chosen to look to scientific naturalism for its 
inspiration, and with a desperate earnestness it has sought to 
emphasize those very human rights which it was destroying 
by its adherence to an evolutionary concept of life. Unaware 
of the fatal deficiences of the foundations of their philosophy, 
the apostles of contemporary democracy have nevertheless 
sought to achieve by all the means at their command the 
Utopia of which their progenitors had dreamed in 1776 when 
they launched the new ship of state. Evolution seemed to 
give scientific confirmation to the belief in the inherent good- 
ness and perfectibility of man and to translate the doctrine 
of inevitable progress from the realm of the theoretical into 
that of scientific actuality. 

The later decades of the nineteenth century witnessed the 
inroads of these assumptions into the thinking of much of the 
political leadership of the nation. Although the Republican 
party, with its legacy of radicalism and devotion to natural 
law postulates, was the logical home for this new political and 
social thought, it actually found, at first, a more cordial 
response from smaller fringe groups who did not feel at home 
in either of the major political parties. Not only was it 
eagerly claimed by the emerging Socialist party, but it was 
also a major influence in the shaping of the platform of the 
Populist party in 1892. Here it received its most definite 
formulation, and although the Populists failed to gain any 
decisive strength in national affairs in the presidential election 
of that year, they gave to this new version of the democratic 
philosophy a respectability which served it in good stead in 
the first half of the present century. 

After 1900 democratic radicalism in a modified form found a 
haven in the Republican party under Theodore Roosevelt, 
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and in his famous ‘‘Bull Moose”’ party of 1912 it received an 
even more forceful expression and popular approval than it 
had been able to achieve in 1892. In the 1912 campaign the 
essentially humanistic and secular character of the movement 
was partially concealed from public view by the personal 
religious fervor of Theodore Roosevelt himself and by the 
character of the convention which nominated him. The latter 
bore many resemblances to a religious gathering. But beneath 
these Christian overtones there lurked a decided hostility to 
historic Christian orthodoxy, which was evident both in the 
platform adopted by the convention and in the editorial 
comments in The Outlook by Lyman Beecher Abbott and by 
Roosevelt himself. In a series of editerials in which Abbott 
set forth what he called the prevailing temper in each of the 
three major parties taking part in that election, he condemned 
Wilson and the Democratic party for wishing to solve the 
problems of the twentieth century by a return to the neglected 
principles of 1787 and to a forgotten theology of the Nicene 
Creed and the Reformers. In contrast to this reactionary 
tendency of Wilson and the Democrats, he then proceeded to 
set forth the virtues of the Progressive party. 


We look forward, not backward for the Golden Age. 
We believe in a new theology, a new science, a new sociology, 
a new politics. We believe that in every today walks a 
better tomorrow; that this world is steadily growing better, 
though with lapses, failures and regressions. We believe... 
that the twentieth century is as competent to make its 
theological creeds as were either the fourth or the sixteenth; 
that the counsels of men of this decade are better able to 
decide the destiny of the American than the voices from 
the graves of men of a century ago.... We believe that 
progress lies, not in going back to the past, but in going 
forward to the future. 


In this very frank statement of the position on which the 
Progressives were building the theological liberalism of their 
leadership is quite evident. Running throughout these ed- 
itorials is the assumption that all theology, whether it be 
that of the fourth, the sixteenth or the twentieth century, is 
of human origin. But, thanks to the welling irresistible force of 


3 The Outlook, August 17, 1912, p. 858. 
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evolution, twentieth century man is more competent for 
framing a creed for the needs of his age than were the leaders 
of the Reformation. Theology itself is not immune to the 
laws of evolution. 

This assertion of the self-sufficiency of man to solve his 
problems with reference to the past is quite indicative of the 
temper of Progressivism in America. It reflects an attitude 
which won an increasing adherence during the first half of the 
present century. In the political life of the nation it brought 
in its wake the conviction and assurance that modern man 
was quite able to solve his problems within the framework of 
the evolutionary philosophy without any reference to the 
political traditions of the Founding Fathers or to the outmoded 
doctrines of Calvinism. As a consequence this Progressive 
movement in its political, economic and educational programs 
has shown a deep seated antagonism to orthodox Christianity 
and to that world-and-life view found in the Scriptures. The 
classical Christian outlook on God and man was not only 
rejected, but was regarded as a positive barrier to sound social 
and political advances. In the name of progress orthodoxy 
was to be banished from the American scene, and in its place 
there would be adopted an evolutionary philosophy which 
promised the realization of a thoroughly secularized dem- 
ocratic state in which the voice of the common people would 
speak with greater authority than the voice of God. 

To a much greater degree than is commonly realized such 
thinking became the guide for much political and economic 
planning in twentieth century America. It saturated the 
leadership of all the major political parties and reduced the 
disagreements between them to a discussion of the means by 
which the millennial society would be ushered in. In the 
1920’s there was little disposition to question that, in America, 
human nature was peculiarly perfect and progress certainly 
inevitable. To question the enduring nature of the current 
prosperity or the soundness of our national life was an ab- 
surdity, and even for those radicals who presumed to raise 
questions concerning our economic and social welfare, there 
was no doubt as to the validity of the evolutionary hypothesis. 

The great panic of 1929 and the ensuing depression only 
renewed the faith of the liberals in the ultimate triumph of 
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evolution and their zeal for accomplishing their objectives. 
Their diagnosis of the causes for the economic disaster were 
amazingly simple. The errors lay in the system and not in the 
people or the philosophy. We had simply chosen the wrong 
means for the realization of the American dream. It was a 
question of means, not of ends. The basic problem, as they 
saw it, was that of moral man in immoral society and the 
solution was, therefore, the creation of a moral society in 
which moral man might realize the great potentialities of his 
spiritual nature. To render society moral, it was only nec- 
essary to give government sufficient power to change the 
system in such a way as to make it moral. Those liberals who 
provided a philosophic background for the New Deal never 
questioned the soundness of their primary assumption — that 
man is essentially moral. To have done so would have been to 
question the democratic tradition from Jefferson on to their 
own day. But neither did they face the dilemma which was 
presented to them. How can a society be immoral, if it is 
composed of moral people? Eventually the necessity of 
answering that question would be theirs, but in 1930 it was 
passed off as of no consequence. Calvinism with all of its 
implications was repugnant to the enlightened mind. 

The economic crisis of the early 1930’s gave a peculiar 
advantage to those who sought remedies in terms of a liberal 
approach. The real distress and plight of millions made them 
susceptible to any and all remedies which promised relief, 
without much regard for the particular philosophy which such 
prescriptions might represent. In this atmosphere of fear and 
psychological depression, the New Deal was able to obtain the 
allegiance of many people who had no realization that it 
represented a view of man and of government which was 
totally repugnant to the Christian faith. The Roosevelt 
administration and the New Deal were a haven for those who 
were anxious to reconstruct the political, economic and social 
life of the American people in terms of a philosophy which 
was a peculiar combination of the optimism of the Enlighten- 
ment and the materialism of Karl Marx. The resulting 
program had a tremendous appeal for those who had drunk 
deeply at the fountain of dialectical materialism, even though 
much of it failed to represent consistently any particular 
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ideology. But the atmosphere of the day was radical. Hu- 
manism and scientific naturalism held sway and inspired many 
of the more bizarre proposals for bringing the nation out of 
the depression. The conviction was widespread that the best 
way to remedy the evils of our democratic society was to 
make it more democratic. There was never a disposition to 
question the basic postulates upon which it rested. There was 
no doubt concerning the sovereignty of man or his ability to 
improve himself and his society, but there was a growing 
conviction that other means than those of the past must be 
used, that free enterprise had failed and that now a more 
powerful centralized government must take over and make 
inevitable progress more inevitable. 


V 


There is, then, a tension visible throughout the entire 
course of our national history which has its roots back in the 
colonial period. This continuous political struggle between 
the conservatives and the liberals was merely the more open 
aspect of a deep-seated division between a world-and-life view 
which flowed naturally from Christian orthodoxy on the one 
hand and the liberal conception of man and his destiny on 
the other. This liberal view of God and man, originally part 
and parcel of Deism, has throughout its long development 
been forced to find its frame of reference in response to the 
changing intellectual currents of the nineteenth century. As it 
looked first to Transcendentalism, to Darwinism, and then to 
twentieth century versions of scientific naturalism, its basic 
aim has remained essentially the same, the achievement of a 
democratic society. Liberals found it almost impossible, 


4 There were features of the New Deal which were consistent with a 
Christian view of God and man and some excellent acts were passed. 
Not all New Dealers were consciously opposed to the Christian faith. 
Some were and said so, but others never realized the great cleavage which 
existed between the faith which they confessed and the political program 
which they were espousing. The glaring inconsistencies of the New Deal 
program were largely the result of the willingness of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration to be guided by expediency rather than by a steadfast adherence 
to a particular economic program. 
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however, to maintain intact those views of man and God 
which they had inherited from the era of the American and 
French Revolutions. There was a subtle and almost un- 
conscious shift in emphasis away from the natural rights of 
man which motivated Jefferson in his leadership in the events 
of 1776 to a less exalted view of man and government, in 
which it would seem that government has become an end in 
itself and the rights of the individual are endangered by the 
very machinery which liberals have created for the purpose 
of their protection. 

The fruits of liberalism in the twentieth century have been 
what its opponents feared in the Philadelphia Convention of 
1787. If reform movements of various kinds have become an 
increasingly important factor in American history, it is also 
true that these crusades have met with much distrust and 
suspicion on the part of those who give their highest allegiance 
to the historic Christian faith. A careful study of the abundant 
source material concerning the Southern defense of slavery 
will reveal that the growing Southern loyalty to that peculiar 
institution was to a great extent the result of the well-founded 
suspicion that abolitionism was the haven of those who were 
theologically radical and that inevitably their arguments could 
not hope to convince a section of the nation which put a high 
value on theological orthodoxy. This suspicion of liberalism 
was not a new development during the controversy over 
slavery. To a lesser extent it had been a factor in the opposi- 
tion to Jefferson in the election of 1800. Nor has it been 
absent from more recent American history. But inasmuch as 
neither of the major political parties of today takes the Chris- 
tian world-and-life view into serious consideration in the 
formation of their political and economic policies, the many 
attempts at reform in recent years have not reflected, for the 
most part, a genuine Christian approach to the problems 
which confront us. Thus evangelical Christians, viewing many 
of these moves with a deep distrust, are at a loss in their 
search for a program. It is an obvious fact that much of the 
opposition to the New and Fair Deals was not motivated by 
Christian convictions but all too often was inspired by less 
worthy reasons. 

It is not too much to say that the weakness of the needed 
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opposition to the rapid development of political liberalism in 
the United States lies in its unwillingness and inability to 
seek the restoration of the Biblical view of government and 
society in our national life. Without such an anchor political 
and economic conservatism in general will remain ineffective 
and powerless to stem the advancing tides of a liberalism that 
is rapidly becoming radical. Without the sure defense of a 
Biblical orthodoxy conservatives will find themselves under 
the necessity of always being on the defensive and of fighting 
their battles on ground chosen by the liberals over the merits 
or weaknesses of specific measures rather than on the high 
ground of a political philosophy which is rooted and grounded 
in the Scriptures. Unless contemporary conservatism becomes 
truly orthodox by a return to the Biblical view of man and his 
political activity, it must surely lose the battle of the century 
to a victorious democracy which will, if it is not checked, 
sweep the American people into some form of despotism which 
they do not want. 


Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi 








THE HA-BI-RU — KIN OR FOE OF ISRAEL? 


THIRD ARTICLE 


MEREDITH G. KLINE 


Il. Ha-BI-ru—HEBREW RELATIONS 


A fascination with the possibilities of illuminating Hebrew 
origins has characterized studies of the ha-BI-ru. As observed 
at the outset, popular theory has it that the Hebrews were 
one offshoot of the ha-BlI-ru. This theory may start with 
the supposition that the fa-Bl-ru were a social class or an 
ethnic group. Although some form of either approach can be 
developed without the assumption that the terms ha-BI-ru 
and ‘Jbri can be equated phonetically or at least semantically 
they are greatly strengthened if such equation can be estab- 
lished. It is necessary in this connection to survey the usage 
of ‘Ibrim in the Old Testament and to face the question of 
the phonetic relation of ha-BI-ru and ‘bri. 


A. The Usage of ‘Ibrim in the Old Testament. 


Support for the view that the term fa-BI-ru denotes a 
larger whole from which the biblical Hebrews originated has 
been claimed in the usage of the term ‘Jbrim in the Old 
Testament. There is no doubt that the gentilic ‘Jbri is 
ordinarily used in the Old Testament as an ethnicon for 
Abraham and his descendants of the Isaac-Jacob line.*7* Ina 


178 The word is found almost exclusively in a few clusters which suggests 
that particular circumstances account for its employment. One such 
group appears in the narrative of the Egyptian sojourn and bondage; a 
second in the record of Israelite-Philistine relationships during the days of 
Samuel and Saul; and a third in a series of texts dealing with the manumis- 
sion of Hebrew servants. There are besides only the isolated appearances 
in Genesis 14:13 and Jonah 1:9. The great majority of these are instances 
of non-Israelites speaking to or about Israelites, or of Israelites speaking to 
foreigners, or of declarations of God destined for foreigners. Where it is 
46 
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few passages, however, some have judged that ‘Ibrim is used 
in a non-Israelite or even appellative sense and that in such 
texts an original, wider (7. e., ha-BI-ru) connotation emerges. 
These passages must be examined. 


1. The ‘Ebed ‘Ibri Legislation. 


In the legislation of Exod. 21:2 and Deut. 15:12 and in 
the references to these laws in Jer. 34:9, 14 the term ‘Jbr7 has 
been thought to denote not the ethnic character of the servant 
but a particular variety of servanthood. J. Lewy develops 
this theory on the basis of his interpretation of the term 
ha-BI-ru in the Nuzu contracts as an appellative meaning 
“foreign-servant”’, and his judgment that the parallels between 
the status of the fa-Bl-ru servants and the ‘ebed ‘Ibri of 
Exod. 21:2 (and the associated passages) are so close and 
numerous as to indicate identical institutions and identity 
of meaning for ha-BI-ru and ‘Ipri.t79 


the Israelite author who employs the term he is often adapting his ter- 
minology to the usage in the context. In several passages a contrast is 
drawn between Israelites and other ethnic groups. 

It has been suggested that ‘Jbr# uniformly possesses a peculiar connota- 
tion. For example, DeVaux (RB 55, 1948, pp. 344 ff.) maintains that it 
has a derogatory nuance and finds the common element in the fact that 
the ‘Jbrim are strangers in the milieu, while Kraeling (AJSL 58, 1941 
pp. 237 ff.) suggests that ‘Ibrf is an alternate for ‘‘Israelite’’ in situations 
where the designee is not a free citizen in a free community or on free soil. 
The latter formulation seems to be successful in unravelling a strand 
common to all the ‘Jbr¢ contexts but it remains uncertain whether such a 
nuance necessarily attached to the employment of the word. Cf. Green- 
berg, op. cit., p. 92. 

119 HUCA XIV, 1939, pp. 587 ff.; XV, 1940, pp. 47 ff. Cf. his note in 
Bottéro, op. cit., pp. 163-4, where he translates fa-BlI-ru as ‘resident 
alien’. Lewy supports his thesis with the considerations that the fa-BJ-ru 
are present in the Mitannian orbit in the period during which the ‘brim 
became a nation and that the whole area in question had been unified 
under the Hyksos with the result that the same technical terms and 
analogous institutions are found throughout. He holds that this social- 
legal appellative usage of ‘Jbr# represents the earliest stage (noting its 
appearance in the first paragraph of Israel’s Book of the Covenant) but 
that later the term was used in an ethnic sense for the descendants of the 
“Hebrews par excellence’. Cf. supra WTJ XIX, pp. 183, 184. 
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But is the situation on the Nuzu side clearly as Lewy has 
reconstructed it? There are texts'®® in which the person(s) 
concerned is not designated as an fa-Bl-ru and yet the essen- 
tial clauses of the contract are those characteristic of the 
contracts where the persons are labeled as ha-Bl-ru. It is, 
therefore, difficult to insist that we are dealing with a specif- 
ically fa-BI-ru type of servanthood.'** While, therefore, 
ha-BI-ru are found in the great majority of these contracts, 
they are not necessarily involved in all of them,'®? and one 
may not assume then the existence in the Nuzu area of a 
specifically ha-BI-ru brand of slavery. 

Moreover, even if Lewy’s view of the Nuzu evidence were 
to be adopted, the biblical evidence would contradict the 
translation of ‘bri as ‘‘foreign-servant’’ in the ‘ebed ‘Ibri 
legislation. For the biblical law is patently not dealing with 
foreign servants but with those who were their masters’ 
brethren. The Deut. 15:12 expansion of the original state- 
ment reads, “If thy brother®s a Hebrew man, or a Hebrew 
woman, be sold unto thee”; while Jeremiah, further expanding 
it urges ‘‘that every man should let go free his man-servant 
and every man his maid-servant, that is a Hebrew or He- 
brewess; that none should make bondmen of them, namely, 
of a Jew, his brother” (34:9, cf. vs. 14). While one may then 
recognize the instructive parallels in the conditions of servant- 
hood at Nuzu and in the biblical legislation, it is impossible 
to hold that ‘Jr7 is in this legislation a technical term for a 


180 JEN VI, 610, 611, 613 (cf. JEN V, 456:9-23); JEN V, 446, 449, 
457 and 462. 

x8t An alternate interpretation has been advocated in the present study. 
See supra WTJ XIX, pp. 179, 180, 183, 184. 

182 Especially relevant is the figure of Attilammu the Assyrian in the 
servant contract JEN VI, 613:2. Even when this text in abbreviated form 
is included in the Sammelurkunde JEN V, 456 between two contracts in 
which the persons are specifically designated as }a-BI-ru (i. e., ina situation 
where there would be a tendency to uniformity), Attilammu is not 
described as an fa-BI-ru. It is further to be observed in connection with 
the use of a5-Su-ra-a-a-u% for Attilammu in JEN VI, 613 that when fa-BI-ru 
from Ashur are so described it is as $a ™4 a§-Su-ur. 

83 Note the clear distinction drawn in verse 3 between ‘“‘the foreigner” 
and ‘‘thy brother” in the law of the seventh year release with respect 
to debt. 
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specific type of servanthood'*s and least of all for the 
idea of “‘foreign-servant’’. Its usage is rather ethnic, as 
always. 


2. The ‘Ibrim in I Samuel 13 and 14. 


It has been affirmed that the ‘brim here (cf. 13:3, 7, 19; 
14:11, 21) are quite clearly non-Israelites.‘*§ The proper 
interpretation of these verses is, indeed, difficult; nevertheless, 
to distinguish between the ‘Jbrim and the Israelites would 
be at odds with the decisive evidence in this context of their 
identity. Thus, in 13:3, 4, o3y7 and Sster>5 are obvious 
equivalents (cf. 1yHw beqyro3) [O73 977 Hy"). More- 
over, it is apparently in reference to the hiding of those de- 
scribed in 13:6 as the ‘‘men of Israel’’ that the Philistines say, 
“Behold, the ‘brim are coming out of the holes where they had 
hid themselves’ (14:11b). Again, the equivalence of p37 
with the inhabitants ose” yu b52 and with Syd 
in 13:19, 20 is evident. 

To find, then, in the ‘Jdrim of 13:7 a group ethnically 
distinct from the ‘‘men of Israel” in 13:6 would involve for 
the term ‘Jbrim a change from its contextual significance too 
abrupt to be plausible. Verses 6 and 7 are concerned with 
two groups of Israelites. Verse 6 refers to those excused by 
Saul from military service (cf. vs. 2).'87 These hide in the 
hills and caves west of Jordan. Verse 7 refers to certain of 
the selected troops who were with Saul at Gilgal near the 
Jordan. These, deserting, cross over the river to the land of 
Gad and Gilead east of Jordan.*8® 


184 The ‘ebed in the phrase ‘ebed ‘Ibrt (Exod. 21:2) would then be tau- 
tological, and Alt feels obliged to exscind it from the text. 

85 Cf. e. g., A. Guillaume, PEQ, 1946, p. 68. 

8 The LXX rendering of the end of verse 3, 70erjKaowv of SovdAoL 
(as though the Hebrew were o’3y71 1yWpb) seems to be a conjectural emenda- 
tion occasioned by the fact that oy3y9 comes somewhat unexpectedly 
on the lips of Saul. 

187 13:4b does not describe a regathering of those sent home but simply 
indicates the new location of Saul and his chosen army at Gilgal. 

188 There were originally 3000 chosen by Saul (13:2), but after the 
approach of the Philistines in force and Samuel’s delay there were only 
600 left (13:11, 15; 14:2). 
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In 14:21 it is not necessary to follow the English versions in 
regarding the ‘Jbrim as men who had been serving in the 
Philistine army. Even if such a translation were adopted, it 
would still be gratuitous to identify these ‘Jbrim as non- 
Israelites for they might be Israelite turn-coats. 

But verse 21 may be translated: ‘‘Now the Hebrews were 
towards the Philistines as formerly when'®® they went up 
with them in the camp round about;'%* both they were with 
the Israelites who were with Saul and Jonathan and...”. 
The antecedent of oy, ‘‘with them”, appears to be ‘‘Saul 
and all the people (or army)’’ of verse 20. Another possibility 
is to regard ‘‘the Philistines’ as the antecedent of ‘‘them”’ 
but to translate the preposition ‘‘against’’.1%* In either case 
this passage would contain no mention of ‘Jbrim as having 
served in Philistine forces. Verses 21 and 22 rather distinguish 
as two elements swelling the unexpectedly triumphant rem- 
nants of Saul’s army those who had deserted after being 
selected by Saul to encamp against the Philistines (vs. 21) 
and those who, after being dismissed by Saul,'* were fright- 
ened into hiding by the alarming course of the conflict (vs. 22). 

This distinction in 14:21, 22 is the same as that found in 
13:6, 7a. Indeed, the terminology in the two passages is 
deliberately made to correspond. ‘Jbrim is used in both 
13:7a and 14:21 for the deserters; and ‘‘men of Israel’’ in 
13:6 and 14:22 for the people who hid in the hill-country of 
Ephraim. The ‘Jbrim of 14:21 will then be the deserting 
soldiers of Saul who had crossed over'%3 the Jordan but now 
resume their former position in the Israelite ranks against 
the Philistines. 


189 Cf. Brown, Driver and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament (Oxford, 1952) under wx, 4b (a). 

199 Ts this an allusion to the circumstance that the original three Israelite 
positions at Bethel, Michmash, and Gibeah surrounded the Philistine 
garrison at Geba? If the Massoretic text and accentuation (3°39) stand, 
the next clause will be a pseudo-verbal construction (as translated above). 
The LXX and Syraic would read 0} 32.39, ‘“‘they also turned”, which would 
provide a parallel to o) 3pa") (vs. 22). 

1 Cf, Brown, Driver and Briggs, op. cit., under ny, 1c. 

192 For a similar military development see Judg. 7:3—7, 23, 24. 

93 The use of 172 in 13:7a suggests the possibility of o-qaym), “those 
who passed over”, as the original in 14:21 (cf. the participle, oxxannna, 
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3. Abraham the ‘Tbri (Gen. 14:13). 


Is ‘Jbri in this its earliest biblical appearance used eth- 
nically? This question may be dealt with in connection with 
an inquiry into the origin of the term ‘Jbri. Broad contextual 
considerations indicate that in his use of ‘Jbri in Gen. 14:13, 
the author had in mind ‘Eder of the line of Shem (cf. Gen. 
10:21, 24, 25; 11:14-17).19* The direct descent of Abraham 
from ‘Eber had already been traced in the genealogy of 
Gen. 11:10-26. Moreover, the departure from the stereotyped 
presentation of the genealogical data in Gen. 10 to describe 
Shem as ‘‘the father of all the children of ‘Eber’’ (vs. 21)195 
is most readily accounted for as an anticipation of the author’s 
imminent concentration (cf. Gen. 11:27 ff.) upon the Semitic 
Fberites par excellence, 1.e., the ‘Hebrews’ whom Yahweh 
chose to be the channel of revelation and redemption. In 
Gen. 14:13 then, ‘/br7 is a patronymic, applied in this isolated 
way to Abraham perhaps to contrast him with the many other 
ethnic elements which play a role in this context. 

On the other hand, many regard this usage of ‘Jbri as 
appellative and then find their interpretations of the term 
ha-BI-ru reflected in it.% The appellative view is ancient, 
for the LXX renders ay as 6 meparns;? Aquila, as 
mepaitns; Jerome, as transeuphratensis; and the prevailing 
view of the rabbis a generation after Aquila was that 397 


in the corresponding member of 14:21). Such a change in the Massoretic 
pointing would support a corresponding change to or ay) in 13:7a. If 
the Massoretic oy). is original, the author perhaps employed this 
designation of the Israelites to produce a word play with }73y, 

194 939 (‘zbr?) is the gentilic formation of 73y (‘eber). 

193 Cf. also the additional remark in Gen. 10:25. 

199 For example, W. F. Albright, JAOS 48, 1928, pp. 183 ff., once found 
in both the idea of ‘‘mercenary’’; and DeVaux, op. cit., pp. 337 ff., that of 
“stranger’’. Kraeling, op. cit., held that ‘Ibré is used to underscore Abra- 
ham’s role as a sojourner who pays tribute to Melchizedek. 

197 Parzen, AJSL 49, pp. 254 ff., is mistaken in his opinion that the 
LXX actually found 13y7 in the Hebrew text. Noth, “Erwagungen zur 
Hebriaerfrage’’, in Festschrift Otto Procksch (Leipzig, 1934), pp. 99 ff., is 
probably correct in stating that the LXX translator simply regarded it as 
desirable at this first appearance of ‘Ibri to indicate what was, in his 
opinion, its significance. 
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designated Abraham as “‘from the other side of the river’’.198 
All of these derived ‘Ibr? from the substantive meaning ‘‘the 
other side”’ rather than from the verb ‘br.?99 In line with this 
view of the etymology is the emphasis in Joshua 24:2, 3 on 
Abraham’s origin ‘“‘beyond the River’. But these facts are 
far from possessing the weight of the more immediate con- 
textual considerations cited ahove. Here too then ‘Jbri is 
not appellative but ethnic. 


4. Conclusion. 


It has appeared from this study that the term ‘Jbrim in 
the Old Testament has uniformly an ethnic meaning and 
denotes descendants of Eber in the line of Abraham-Isaac- 
Jacob exclusively. Deriving from the eponymous ancestor 
‘Eber the term is probably early;?°° in particular, its applica- 
tion to Abraham need not be proleptic. To judge from 
its characteristic association with foreigners in the biblical 
contexts and the general avoidance of it by the Israelites, 
it possibly originated outside the line of Abraham. Orig- 
inally it may have been of wider application than is the 
usage in the Old Testament, denoting other descendants of 
Eber than the Abrahamites. This is perhaps suggested by 
the use of ‘Eber in Gen. 10:21 and Num. 24:24.2% In that 


98 Greenberg, op. cit., p. 5, n. 24, directs attention to the evidence for 
this in Berésit Rabbé 42, 8. A minority opinion of the rabbis was that 
Abraham was called the ‘Jbri because he was a descendant of ‘Eber. 

199 This appears to be so even in the LXX, although later Patristic 
writings in treating the LXX rendering derived it from a verbal base. 
(cf. Greenberg, ibid.). 

200 Kraeling, op. cit., offers the strange hypothesis that ‘‘Hebrews” 
is a secondarily personalized form of a geographical name, i. e., ‘‘Overites”’ 
from 77933 72, adopted by the Israelites as late as the early monarchy in 
an attempt to orientate themselves to the world in which they had just 
become prominent. The usage would thus be that of the first millennium 
even when applied to the Patriarchs. H. H. Rowley counters: (a) in the 
early monarchy, consciousness of being from over the Euphrates is not 
apparent among the Hebrews; (b) the term disappeared almost completely 
from the Old Testament with the establishment of the monarchy; (c) The 
Israelites would hardly adopt as a symbol of self-esteem a term “generally 
employed in a pejorative sense”. PEQ, 1942, pp. 41-53; From Joseph to 
Joshua, 1952, pp. 54-5; cf. further O’Callaghan’s criticism in Aram 
Naharaim p. 216, n. 4. 

20 The validity of conclusions based on the tradition of descent from 
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case the appearance of such gentilic but non-Abrahamic 
‘Ibrim in some non-biblical text of the patriarchal age need 
not come altogether unexpectedly. 

Do the ha-BlI-ru qualify? According to the conclusions 
already reached in this study concerning the probable ge- 
ographical and ethnic origins of the fa-BlI-ru they do not 
qualify as Semitic let alone Eberite kin of the Hebrews.?” 
On the other hand, a final judgment on this larger issue is 


Eber is challenged by DeVaux’s contention (op. cit.) that there are diver- 
gent views within the Old Testament. He grants that the composer(s) 
of the biblical genealogies derives ‘Jbr? from the ancestor ‘Eber, but finds 
in the reference to Jacob as a “wandering Aramean” (Deut. 26:5) a 
conflicting tradition of Aramaic origin (cf. Gen. 10:22-24). DeVaux 
believes the latter to be further supported by the description of Laban, 
grandson of Abraham's brother Nahor, as an “‘Aramean” (Gen. 31:20). 
According to the record, however, the term ‘‘Aramean” could have been 
applied to both Jacob and Laban in virtue of their long residence in 
Paddan-aram and so construed would say nothing about their lineage. 
DeVaux also insists, but unnecessarily, on identifying the Aram of Gen. 
10:22 and the Aram of Gen. 22:21, which would then bring the two passages 
into hopeless confusion. Finally, DeVaux appeals to the prophetic denun- 
ciation of Jerusalem in Ezek. 16:3, ‘‘your origin and your nativity are of 
the land of the Canaanite; the Amorite was your father and the Hittite 
your mother’. Actually, as is apparent from the context (cf. especially 
vss. 45 ff.), Ezekiel is using a scathing figure to say that from the first 
Israel was just as much disqualified spiritually from enjoying a covenantal 
relationship with Yahweh as were her despised heathen neighbors — the 
point being that Israel’s election must be attributed solely to the principle 
of divine grace. But even if Ezekiel were speaking of literal racial inter- 
mixture, the reference would be not to Abraham’s family origins but to the 
subsequent mingling of the racial strain of his descendants with those of 
the inhabitants of Canaan. DeVaux’s view is that the Hebrews and ha- 
BI-ru were of common Aramaean descent. Starting with the notion that 
the fa-BI-ru were desert nomads, DeVaux seeks to relate the fa-BI-ru 
to the Aramaeans by a partial identification of them with proto-Aramaean 
nomadic Ahlamu. 

202 Greenberg, op. cit, .pp. 93 ff., provides an example of how the biblical 
usage of ‘Jbrim can be regarded as consistently ethnic, and fa-BI-ru be 
deemed an appellative for a social class, and yet the terms be equated 
and the Hebrews derived from the ha-BI-ru. He suggests that Abraham 
was an fa-BI-ru, but this epithet as applied to Abraham’s descendants 
became an ethnicon. Later biblical genealogists, unaware of this, invented 
the ancestor ‘Eber, man of many descendants, in order to explain at one 
stroke the known kinship of the Hebrews to other Semitic tribes and the 
origin of their name! 
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bound to be seriously affected by one’s opinion on the phonetic 
question of whether the term fa-BI-ru can be equated with 
the term ‘Jbri (and so be derived from ‘Eber).?° 


B. Phonetic Relation of Ha-BI-ru to ‘Ibri. 


1. Consonants. The common cuneiform spelling of the name 
is ha-BI-ru the final u being, according to the usual assump- 
tion, the nominative case ending, which yields as the grammat- 
ical relations require to other case or gentilic endings.?“ In this 
cuneiform rendering the identity of the first two radicals is 
ambiguous. The initial consonant is ambiguous because 
Accadian ; may represent other letters than Hebrew m;?%5 
among them, Hebrew y.?° The second is ambiguous because 


203 In addition to the supposed phonetic equivalence of fa-BI-ru and 
‘Ibrt, support has been sought for the derivation of the Hebrews from the 
ha-BI-ru by appeal to certain parallels in the careers of the two. But the 
similarities are for the most part superficial or based on misinterpretations 
of the data on one side or the other. For a recent popular example see 
H. Orlinsky, Ancient Israel, 1954; cf. DeVaux RB 55, 1948, pp. 342 ff.; 
H. H. Rowley From Joseph to Joshua, 1952, p. 53, n. 1. Items like the 
following have been or might be mentioned: (a) In each case there is a 
westward movement about the Fertile Crescent. (But this cannot be 
demonstrated for the fa-BJ-ru and, in the case of the Hebrews, it applies 
not to the group as such but only to Abraham.) (b) The chronological 
span of the use of the terms fa-BI-ru and ‘Jbri is roughly the same. (c) 
Both groups move in the Hurrian cultural orbit and exhibit the influence 
of this fact. (d) The military activity of Abraham the Hebrew in Genesis 
14 and the attack of Simeon and Levi on Shechem are comparable to 
ha-BI-ru razzias. (But this involves a superficial estimate of both biblical 
instances.) (e) The fa-BJ-ru mercenary activity is paralleled by the 
Hebrews in the Philistine army. (But this is a misinterpretation of the 
biblical data.) (f) Both groups are in Egypt forced into the corvée. 
(g) The fa-BI-ru are frequently strangers in the milieu and such are the 
Hebrew patriarchs in Canaan. (h) Both groups deprive Egypt of its 
holdings in Canaan by military operations during the Amarna Age. 

24 Cf. supra, WIJ XIX, pp. 9-11. 

205 Indeed, as A. Ungnad observes, ‘‘Bisweilen wird } fiir 3 gebraucht” 
(Grammatik des Akkadischen, 1949, p. 9). 

20% In the Cariaanite glosses in the Tell el Amarna tablets are found, for 


Poe 
example: fu-ul-lu (EA 296:38) =y (cf. b+): and fi-na-ia (EA 144:17) = 
os 


py (cf. on&). Cf. E. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in 
the Second Millennium B.C., 1933, p. 39. 
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BI represents among other values that of pz as well as that 
of bz in all periods of the cuneiform literature. 

Further evidence is available, however, for in some cases 
other signs of the cuneiform syllabary are used to write this 
name and, moreover, the name has appeared in other systems 
of writing, syllabic and alphabetic. From Ras Shamra?°? 
comes the form ‘prm written in the alphabetic cuneiform 
common in texts from that site, in which the ‘Ayin is distinct 
from other gutturals and the 0 is distinct from ». This form 
is, therefore, unambiguous. But the question has been raised 
whether this form, in particular the second consonant. is 
original or secondary. If the phonetic equivalence of ‘prm 
and ‘/brim were to be maintained, the primacy of the p would 
still he favored by the fact that Ugaritic often preserves a 
more primitive Semitic form than does the Hebrew.?°* On 
the other hand there is evidence of an original b becoming p 
in Ugaritic.?°9 

In Egyptian hieroglyphics appears the form ‘pr.w which 
is also without ambiguity. But here again the question arises 
as to whether the p is primary or secondary. It can be shown 
that Egyptian p may represent foreign, including Semitic, ), 
especially when the } is immediately preceded or followed by / 


207 Virolleaud, Syria 21, 1940, p. 132, pl. 8 and p. 134, pl. 10. 

208 So Kraeling, AJSL 58, 1941, pp. 237 ff. Cf. W. F. Albright, BASOR 
77, 1940, pp. 32-3; DeVaux, RB 55, 1948, p. 342, n. 3. In an effort to 
show that it is ‘quite possible that the isolated Ugaritic as well as the 
Egyptian ‘pr are secondary forms due to Hurrian influence’ J. Lewy 
observes that ‘‘the population of Ugarit included Hurrian elements and 
that the Hurrians, wherever they appear, are responsible for a confusion in 
the rendering of Semitic 3 and p because their scribes did not distinguish 
between voiced and voiceless stops” (HUCA 15, 1940, p. 48, n. 7). C. H. 
Gordon, however, informs me that the Ugaritic scribes who wrote the 
tablets bearing ‘prm carefully distinguish p and b. J. W. Jack( PEQ, 1940, 
p. 101) attributes the Ugaritic spelling to Egyptian influence at Ugarit. 

209 There are, e.g., the variants /b§/lp§ and nbk/npk. Cf. Greenberg, 
op. cit., p. 90, n. 24. For evidence of confusion in Ugaritic between b 
and , and that in the very name fa-BI-ru, attention has been called to 
the Ugaritic text 124:14, 15 (Gordon, Ugaritic Manual, 1955). Cf. Virol- 
leaud, Syria XV, 1934, p. 317 n., and La Légende de Keret, 1936, p. 74; 
and H. H. Rowley, From Joseph to Joshua, 1950, p. 50. Actually, the 
text has nothing to do with the a-BI-ru or with the Hebrews (as suggested 
by Virolleaud). 
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or 7.27 Such, however, is not the rule?* and, as Kraeling 
observes,?” in the case of the ‘pr.w, a people present in Egypt 
itself, it is difficult to assume an error of hearing on the 
part of the scribe. 

The spelling fa-BIR-a-a is found twice in Babylonian 
documents of the 12th and 11th centuries B.C.?3 Commenting 
on this form, B. Landsberger observes that ‘d nicht p als 
mittlerer Radikal steht durch die Schreibung ha-bir-a-a (1V 
R 34 Nr. 2, 5) fest’’.2%* In signs, however, of the variety 
consonant-vowel-consonant there is not only vocalic var- 
iability ‘but flexibility of both consonants within the limits of 
their type.?*5 


210 For the evidence see B. Gunn apud Speiser, op. cit., p. 38, n. Cf. J. A. 
Wilson, AJSL 49, 4, pp. 275 ff. W. F. Albright (JAOS 48, 1928, pp. 
183 ff.) argues that the equation of Egyptian ‘pr with ‘eber is difficult 
since Egyptian of the New Empire regularly transcribes Semitic b by 
Egyptian b. As for Egyptian hrp for Can. harb (Heb. hereb), he says that 
it only shows there was the same tendency for a final vowelless sonant 
stop following a consonant to become voiceless that there is in the modern 
Arabic dialect of Egypt; but the 6 in ‘eber is medial and cannot have been 
pronounced as a voiceless p. It should be noticed, however, that in some 
instances of the use of Egyptian for foreign b, the } is medial: thus, 
4§br varies with ifpr (‘‘whip’’) and Kpn (O. K. Kbn) =Can. Gbl (‘‘Byblos’’). 

at Gunn op. cit., p. 38, n.: “There are many cases (36 counted) in which 
a foreign b with r or / either before or after it is represented by 6 and not 
by p in the Egyptian writings’. Wilson op. cit., pp. 275 ff. affirms that 
the most straightforward equation is ‘pr=“Dy. 

312 Op. cit., pp. 237 ff. 

23 Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, IV, 34:2, 5; and 
Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions, I, 2, pl. 66, no. 149, 22. 

a4 ZA, N.F. 1, 1923, p. 214, n. 1. 

315 See the remarks of C. H. Gordon, Orientalia 19, 1950, pp. 91 ff. There 
is specific evidence that BIR was used (though not commonly) for pir in 
the neo-Assyrian period and possibly (the evidence is doubtful) in the 
middle-Assyrian period. Cf. Von Soden, Das Akkadische Syllabar, 1948, 
p. 73, no. 237. Bottéro, op. cit., p. 132 urges against reading pir here the 
absence of specific Babylonian evidence for this value to date, plus the 
availability of the sign UD (pir). However, he acknowledges (p. 156) 
that this form is not decisive for a root ‘br. It may be additionally noted 
that J. Lewy in defense of reading the second radical as b appeals to the 
occurrence of the god '¢Ha-bi-ru in an Assyrian text (Keilschriftiexte aus 
Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, no. 42), i.e., in a text in which ha-bi-ru can 
hardly stand for *ha-pi-ru” (HUCA 15, 1940, p. 48, n. 7). Bottéro (op. cit., 
p. 135) agrees on the grounds that in the neo-Assyrian era one normally 
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By way of conclusion, there can be no doubt that the 
Ugaritic and Egyptian forms of the name definitely require 
that the consonant represented in the cuneiform syllable ha 
be read as ‘Ayin.?*° They also strongly support an original p. 
While there is a possibility that ‘br is primary, it is highly 
probable that ‘pr is the original form. In fact, unless it can 
be shown that fa-BI-ru is to be equated with the biblical 
‘Ibri there is no unquestionable evidence for ‘br as even a 
secondary form.?%7 


2. Vowels. That the first vowel is A-type and the second 
is I-type is obvious from the cuneiform, fa-BJ-ru;?** but it is 
more difficult to determine the length of these vowels. This 
question requires examination before one attempts to draw 
conclusions concerning the possibilities of phonetic equation 
with ‘Jbri. 


used PI to signify pi. For evidence that BI=pi in all periods see Von 
Soden, ibid., p. 53 no. 140. Also J. W. Jack states, “In the Hittite doc- 
uments, for instance, Habiru clearly has bi” (PEQ, 1940, p. 102). E. 
Laroche (in Bottéro, op. cit., p. 71, n. 2) argues, ‘‘D’aprés le systéme en 
usage 4 Boghazkéy, fa-bi-ri note une pronunciation habiri (sonore inter- 
vocalique non géminée)”’. But fa-ab-bi-ri appears twice. Moreover, P. 
Sturtevant maintains that in cuneiform Hittite “the Akkadian distinction 
between ... p and b did not exist”, adding, ‘‘To all intents, therefore, 
Hittite has dispensed with the means of writing b’’ (Comparative Grammar 
of the Hittite Language, 1933, p. 66). Similarly, J. Friedrich, Hethitisches 
Elementarbuch 1, 1940, p. 6(21). Accordingly, even the form fa-ab-bi-ri 
(KBo V, 9, IV, 12) is quite ambiguous, as it would also be in Akkadian 
cuneiform where AB stands in all periods for both ap and ab. Greenberg 
(op. cit., p. 90, n. 20) suggests the possibility that a Hittite scribe utilized 
a native convention, doubling the labial to indicate a sound heard by 
himas p. Also ambiguous is the sign BAD (bi or p2) used in the Alishar text. 

26 Cf, Bottéro, op. cit., p. 154. 

217 Speiser (op. cit., p. 40), writing at a time when he did not have the 
benefit of the Ugaritic evidence, begged the question of the phonetic 
equation with ‘Jbri in concluding, ‘‘The second consonant is ambiguous 
both in cuneiform and in Egyptian, but not so in Hebrew: since the latter 
has b, the labial must be read as voiced in cuneiform, while the voiceless 
correspondent in the Egyptian form of the name is to be ascribed to local 
developments”. 

18 As far as it goes the Egyptian data is compatible. Gunn (op. cit., 
p. 38, n.) concludes from a survey of the evidence that ‘‘we seem to have 
the alternatives ‘apar, ‘apir, ‘apur, with a possible indication in” 
Beth-shan stele of Seti I ‘in favor of ‘apir’’. 


the 
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a. The A-Vowel: According to Gustavs,?? the form ha- 
AB-BI-ri??° shows that the a is short. He explains the doubling 
of the middle radical on the ground that consonants in 
Akkadian are often doubled after an accented short vowel.??! 
This possibility, however, rests on the doubtful opinion that 
the following I-vowel is short, for otherwise the penult would 
receive the accent.” Another possible explanation of the 
doubling of the middle radical, although the phenomenon is 
rare and late, is that it indicates that the preceding vowel is 
long.??3 

Other unusual forms have appeared which suggest that the 
A-vowel is long. One is ha-a-BI-ri-ia-a§.??4 Another is ha- 
a-BI-1-ri-a[n?| (cf. ha-a-BI-1-ri-ia-an).?*5 Finally, from Alalah 
comes the form ha-a’-BI-ru.?*° 

b. The I-Vowel: Inasmuch as short unaccented vowels 
between single consonants often drop out??? and the name 


19 ZAW, N. F. 3, 1926, pp. 28 f. 

2200 K Bo V, 9, IV, 12. Cf. also fa-AB-BI-ri-ia-an (KUB XXXV, 43, 
Nid;731):. 

aa Cf. Ungnad, op. cit., p. 18 (6p); W. Von Soden, Grundriss der Ak- 
kadischen Grammatik, 1952, p. 21 (20g). 

222 Cf, Von Soden, op. cit., p. 37 (38 f). 

223 Cf, Ungnad, op. cit., p. 7 (3d). 

244 HT 6, 18. This text is a variant of KUB IX, 34, IV. Greenberg 
(op. cit., p. 90, n. 20) comments, ‘Were this writing not unique and not 
in a word foreign to the Hittites it might have deserved consideration as 
indicative of a participial form”’. 

as KUB XXXII, 14 (XXXIV, 62), 10; and KUB XXXV, 49, I, 6 ff. 
Cef-AV 515). 

236 AT 58:29. E. A. Speiser (JAOS 74, 1954, p. 24) observes that the 
main purpose of this unique form may be to indicate a form like *Habiru. 
He suggests that even if the sign be given its value aj, instead of a’ the 2 
might be a graphic device signifying a long vowel or stressed syllable. 
Cf. Greenberg (op. cit., p. 20): ‘‘Assuming that the scribe was West Semitic 
he may have noted that his alephs became long vowels in Akkadian: 
hence, by a sort of back analogy he may have converted what he took to 
be a long vowel into an aleph’’. Wiseman (in Bottéro, op. cit., p. 37): 
“The word is unusually written ha-’a-bi-ru. This may be either a case of 
HAR=AB, or, as I am inclined to think, a case of the scribe erasing by 
the three small horizontal strokes of the stylus’’. 

227 Cf. Ungnad, op. cit., pp. 12, 13 (5c). The possibility that the 7¢ is 
short but accented is obviated by the fact that were it short, the antepenult 
with its long @ (as maintained above) would receive the accent. 
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ha-BI-ru is never found without the 7, it would seem that 
this z is long.??8 

Further support for this is found in the spelling a-BI-i-ra?9 
used for the Nuzu personal name (assuming this name may be 
identified with our fa-BI-ru). There are also the forms noted 
above: ha-a-BI-i-ri-a[n?]| and ha-a-BI-1-ri-ia-an. 

c. Conclusion: The vocalization is largely a question of 
how much weight to attach to the exceptional spellings. 
Quite possibly they require two long vowels, producing the 
(apparently non-Semitic) form, ‘@pir. Perhaps only one vowel 
is long. It would be precarious, however, to assume that 
every indication of a long vowel is misleading and to adopt 
the form ‘apir — or still less likely — ‘abdzr. 


3. The Hebrew Equivalent. The difference in middle radicals 
between ha-BI-ru (read as ha-pi-ru) and ‘Ibr? would not be 
an insuperable obstacle for the phonetic equation of the two. 
There are a few examples of a shift in Hebrew from p to 8.73° 
Nevertheless, this shift is not the rule?3t and the difference in 
labials must be regarded as a serious difficulty in the case for 
equation. 

If we allow the consonantal equation and examine the 
vowels it will be found that the difficulties increase and the 
equation can be regarded as at best a bare possibility. The 
following are the possible vowel combinations of fa-Bl-ru 
(reading bi for the moment and listing the more probable 
combinations first) along with their normal Hebrew gentilic 
equivalents: ‘dbir, *~ajy; ‘abir, pay; ‘dbir, Aajy; ‘abir, 
*ay; and ‘adr, RY. 

Attempts have been made, however, to derive ‘Jbri from 
one or other of these vowel combinations. The most plausible 
efforts are those which assume two short vowels, ‘abir.?3? 


228 So C. H. Gordon (Orientalia 21, 1952, p. 382, n. 2): ‘‘That the @ is 
long follows from the fact that it is not dropt to become *fapru’’. 

a9 JEN 228:29. 

230 dpr-dbr, “drive”; parzillu, $173; dikpu, wat. Cf. W. F. Albright, 
BASOR 77, 1940, p. 33; H. H. Rowley, PEQ, 1940, p. 92; DeVaux, RB 
55, p. 342. 
at Cf, €. g., WDY, IDY, IDS, IDO, IDS. 

232 J. Lewy (op. cit.), assuming the form Gabira, suggests that it “‘is 
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Speiser suggests that ‘‘the form gif] may go back to an older 
gatil’”’ with the restriction that such forms derive from stative, 
not transitive, verbs.?33 In line with this, attention has been 
called to the derivation of late Canaanite milk, ‘‘king’’, from 
older malik, ‘‘prince’’.234 Whatever validity there may be in 
the theory of a gafzl to qitl shift,?55 it must be remembered that 
such is not the dominant tendency. Moreover, the degree of 
plausibility in applying such a principle in the present case 
is greatly diminished by the following considerations: a) The 
combination of two short vowels (‘abir) is one of the less 
likely possibilities; b) The supposed shift from ‘abir to ‘zbr 
did not occur according to our evidence in extra-biblical 
documents either earlier than, or contemporary with, the 
appearances of ‘Jbri in the Bible. It is necessary to assume 
that the shift took place first and only with the Hebrew 
authors. And if we may not assume that the Hebrew form is 
based on a previous shift to ‘ibr elsewhere, then proof is 
required within the Hebrew language itself, and not merely, 
for example, from inner-Canaanite developments, of a shift 
from gatil to qgitl.?3° 


to 13y and *43y asthe Akkadian proper name Zakiru(m) [for references 
see, e.g., A. T. Clay, Personal Names from Cuneiform Inscriptions of the 
Cassite Period (New Haven, 1912) p.}145] is to pr and 45; (Ex. 6:21, 
etc.)”. There is, however, no evidence that the Hebrew form 43} represents 
the Akkadian Zakiru. 

233 Op. cit., p. 40, n. 96. Cf. T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins, 1936, p. 7. 
Similarly Bauer-Leander (Grammatik, 459), on the basis of a possible 
relation of adjectival gafil and abstract gifl: e. g.., Sapil-Sipl, ‘“‘base- 
baseness’’. 

334 So, e. g., Albright, Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible (New York, 
1935), p. 206, and Bohl, Kanaander und Hebrder 1911, p. 85. In an earlier 
article (JBL 43, 1924, pp. 389 ff.), Albright stated that Hebrew ‘Eber for ‘Ibr 
stands by epenthesis for *‘Apir, adding that the philological process is 
familiar in all the Semitic languages; e. g., Arab. bi’sa from bd’isa. Cf. the 
alternation of ma-si-ri and mi-ts-ri in syllabic texts from Ugarit. 

235 DeVaux (op. cit.) goes to the extreme of describing the passing of 
‘apir into ‘ipr as ‘‘normal’’. , 

236 The gatil type of noun does appear at times in Hebrew like a segholate; 
cf. Gesenius, Hebrew Grammar, 1910, 93 hh, ii. Most of these are of the 
getel-type which is usually the A-type but is sometimes the I-type (e. g., 
2¥P, In’, yo); but $43 (Eccles. 5:7; Ezek. 18:18) is also found and that is 
clearly I-type. This phenomenon is, however, confined to the construct 
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Conclusion: The complete phonetic equation of ha-Bl-ru 
and ‘bri is at most a bare possibility. If a difference in 
morphology were to be allowed while identity of denotation 
was assumed the difference in the vowels could be explained?37 
and only the labial problem would remain as a phonetic 
obstacle for the theory of common derivation. Even that 
assumption, however, is implausible in dealing as we are 
not with appellatives but proper names. The phonetic situa- 
tion, therefore, is such as would weaken an otherwise strong 
case for tracing Hebrew origins to the fa-Bl-ru, not such as 
to strengthen a theory already feeble. 


C. Amarna Age Encounter. 


In spite of the negative conclusions reached thus far the 
investigation of fa-BI-ru-Hebrew relationships is not much 
ado about nothing. For history apparently did witness an 
ha-BI-ru-Hebrew encounter. 

How is the ha-Bl-ru activity in Palestine as reflected in 
the Amarna letters to be integrated with the Israelite con- 
quest of their promised land as described in the books of 
Joshua and Judges? That is the question. 


1. Conquest. The Amarna activity of the fa-BlI-ru has 
been identified by some with the Hebrew Conquest, more 
specifically, with its first phase led by Joshua. But quite 
apart from all the aforementioned obstacles to any identifica- 
tion of the two groups, the Conquest under Joshua differed 
from the Amarna military operations of the fa-BI-ru even in 
broadest outline and fundamental character. 

(a) The Hebrew conquerors were a people which had long 
been in Egypt and were newly arrived in Canaan. The 
Ugaritic and Alalah evidence reveals that the fa-Bl-ru were 


state. This restriction would not, of course, be significant so far as the 
gentilic form *\3y is concerned. It becomes significant though when 
account is taken of the derivation of *>3y from the patronymic 43y which 
is found in the absolute state. 

237 Albright compares a development of gentilic ‘Jbr? from an appellative 
ba-BI-ru to Lewt, ‘‘Levite’, probably derived from */awiyu, ‘‘person 
pledged for a debt or vow”’; Qént, ‘‘kenite’’, from gain, ‘‘smith”; or hopsh#, 
“free-man”, from hupshu. 
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in Syria for a long while before the Hebrew Conquest (on any 
view of its date). Moreover, since in Syria the ha-BJ-ru had 
long enjoyed permanent settlements of their own in well- 
regulated, peace-time integration with the local population 
and authorities, while the Amarna letters show the ha-BlI-ru 
in Palestine to be on the move, quartered here and there, 
without absolute loyalty to any one party, it seems clear 
that the Amarna fa-BI-ru were in Canaan as professional 
militarists to exploit the anarchy there for their northern 
lords. 

(b) Also in conflict with this picture of the ha-Bl-ru 
operating in relatively small, detached companies and fighting 
as mercenaries with no apparent national aspirations of their 
own as fa-BI-ru is the biblical picture of the Hebrew Conquest 
as an invasion by a united multitude, advancing in their own 
name in a concerted effort to achieve a common national goal. 

(c) The natives of Canaan were to the Israelites an enemy 
to be exterminated; the acceptance of them as allies would 
directly contravene Israel’s purposes.73* But the ha-BI-ru 
had no special antipathy for the Canaanites as such. Quite 
the contrary, the Canaanites were their employers, and for 
the most part the fa-BlJ-ru are found abetting the attempts 
of those Canaanites who strove to gain independence from 
Egyptian domination. Complaints are frequently heard from 
the loyalists that Canaanite rebels are going over to the 
cause of the SA-GAZ. 

(d) The goal of Israel in Canaan with respect to the land 
was to gain possession, and agreeably their general policy in 
dealing with cities was to exterminate the population and 
seize the spoil but to refrain from destroying the cities by fire. 
The fa-BlI-ru, however, after conquering and plundering, 
frequently set the city on fire,?39 apparently having no designs 
to acquire territory or to build an empire. 

The difference between the two movements can also be 
traced in matters of detail. 


238 Cf, Josh. 11:19. Nothing underscores this more than the anomalous 
character of the Gibeonite alliance. It should not be overlooked, however, 
that after the days of Joshua’s leadership the original determination gave 
way frequently to a fraternizing attitude (e. g., Judg. 3:5-6). 

239 So repeatedly in EA 185. 
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(a) Names: None of the names of the Israelite leaders 
is found in the Amarna letters.*4° Moreover, where the names 
of the rulers of specific Canaanite cities can be checked (as at 
Jerusalem, Lachish, Gezer, and Hazor) there is in every case 
disagreement between the Bible and the Amarna texts. 

(b) Numbers: In the pleas of the loyalists for military 
assistance it appears that Egyptian support in the form of 
fifty or so men will be adequate to turn the tide of battle. It 
seems unlikely then that these Canaanite kings were con- 
fronted with an assault on the scale of Joshua’s army." 

(c) Places: The ha-BI-ru operated successfully in Phoenicia 
and Syria, but neither the Conquest under Joshua nor later 
tribal efforts penetrated that far.?4 

(d) Military Technology: The Israelites made no use of 
chariotry,? whereas chariots were a standard division of the 
ha-BI-ru corps at Alalah and in Palestine.?4 


2. Pre-Conquest. An alternative must be found then to 
identifying the biblical Conquest under Joshua with the 
Amarna disclosures. The procedure of the majority of scholars 
is to place Joshua after the Amarna events. Thus Meek, 


240 Proposals to equate Joshua with Yashuia and Benjamin with Benenima 
(or Ben-elima) are phonetically impossible. Furthermore the Amarna 
men were pro-Egyptian. 

241 Cf, Exod. 12:37; 38:26; Num. 1:46; 2:32; 26:51. At the same time it 
should not be overlooked that even fifty professional soldiers might 
provide adequate leadership to defend a walled garrison. Moreover, there 
are larger requests like that of Rib-Addi (EA 71:23-24) for fifty pair of 
horses and 200 infantry as a merely defensive measure. 

242 The way in which this argument is developed by Rowley (op. cit., 
pp. 42 ff.) is an illuminating exhibition of rewriting history to one’s taste. 
He argues that the exploits of Joshua were mainly if not entirely confined 
to the central districts while the fa-BJ-ru trouble was in the south and 
north and only at Shechem in the center. It will be recognized that this 
is the precise opposite of the prima facie biblical account, according to 
which Joshua’s campaigns were notably in the south (Josh. 10) and in 
the north (Josh. 11:1-14). Rowley rejects Joshua 10 in favor of the 
supposedly conflicting account in Judges 1; and Joshua 11, in favor of 
the supposed variant in Judges 4. According to the record itself, Judges 1 
records events after the death of Joshua and the events of Judges 4 fall 
well over a century after those of Joshua 11. 

243 Cf., e. g., Josh. 11:9. 

244 Cf. EA 87:21; 197:2-11. 
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though he believes the Amarna /ra-BJ-ru and Joshua’s cam- 
paign belong to one movement, specifies that ‘‘the Amarna 
account marks the beginning of the movement, while the 
Old Testament account has to do largely with its final ac- 
complishment’’.245 An odd quirk of Meek’s view is that the 
Exodus from Egypt under Moses follows Joshua by more 
than a century. 

Albright, though he posits an earlier, pre-Amarna exodus 
from Egypt and entry into Canaan on the part of the Joseph 
tribes and finds their presence in central Palestine before the 
major Hebrew arrival reflected in the fa-BI-ru of the Amarna 
letters, dates the (second) exodus (i. e., Moses leading out 
the Leah tribes) and the campaigning of Joshua in the 13th 
century, long after the Amarna correspondence.?** 

To cite one further variety of this approach, there is 
Rowley’s intricate reconstruction. He also espouses a theory 
of a two-fold entry into the land, according to which certain 
Hebrew groups, notably Judah, press northward from Kadesh 
c. 1400 B.C. (these Rowley would identify with the fa-Bl-ru 
of the Amarna letters) while kindred tribes, including Asher, 
Zebulon, and Dan, exert pressure in the north (these, Rowley 
conjectures, are the SA-GAZ of the Amarna letters). But 
the exodus from Egypt under Moses and the entry of Joshua 
into central Palestine he dates late in the 13th century B.C.?47 

It will be observed that all these efforts to locate Joshua 
after the Amarna episode involve drastic recasting of the 
biblical data — the rejection not merely of points of detail 
but of the biblical history in its basic structure. It requires 
some ingenuity, indeed, to produce one of these elaborate 
creations by weaving together a host of miscellaneous data 
sublimated from their original contexts, but the result is 
fiction not history. Under the mask of a claim of controlling 
the biblical sources by means of archaeological and extra- 
biblical sources an almost totally undisciplined biblical ex- 
egesis has been introduced. But why the penchant for the 
hasty rejection of the Old Testament source in favor of 


4s Ob. cit. 
46 BASOR 58, 1935, pp. 10 ff. 
247 See Rowley, op. cit., esp. pp. 140 ff. for a survey of the various views. 
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interpretations of archaeological evidence which are them- 
selves so uncertain and disputed at countless points? 


3. Post-Conquest. There is another alternative for the 
integration of the Amarna and the biblical histories. It is 
the reverse of those just surveyed in that it locates the Con- 
quest under Joshua before rather than after the Amarna 
letters, at least before those of Abdi-Hepa.*4* This is in 


48 The historian is at this juncture always embroiled in the complex 
question of the date of the Exodus. Aware of the difficulties of the early 
date (i. e., locating Joshua in or before the Amarna Age) and not aware of 
the proper solution of them all, the writer nevertheless finds insuperable 
the difficulties of a later date. Relevant as the problem is, limitations of 
space allow only brief comment on a few salient points: a) The case 
presented by H. H. Rowley (in From Joseph to Joshua) against a Hebrew 
entry into Egypt in the Hyksos period has not been answered. If valid, 
that majority of scholars which is certainly correct in dating the patriarchal 
period early in the second millennium B.C. rather than (with Rowley) 
in the middle of it must date the beginning of the sojourn before the Hyksos 
period, not (with Rowley) after it. And that, in turn, virtually necessitates 
the early date of the Exodus. b) Advocates of a 19th dynasty Exodus 
constantly appeal to the archaeological evidences of royal building opera- 
tions at the sites of Pithom and Raamses. G. E. Wright, for a recent 
example, states, ‘‘We now know that if there is any historical value at all 
to the store-city tradition in Exodus (and there is no reason to doubt its 
reliability), then Israelites must have been in Egypt at least during the early 
part of the reign of Rameses II"’ (Biblical Archaeology (Philadelphia and 
London, 1957), p. 60. Italics his.) That is a curiously misleading state- 
ment. Is it not rather the case that, if one has no reason to doubt the 
reliability of the record in Exodus 1:11 that Pharaoh forced the Israelites 
to build Pithom and Raamses as store-cities, he cannot possibly identify 
that pharaoh with Ramses II? For it is inconceivable that anyone should 
have described the magnificent operations of Ramses II at these sites, 
transforming one of them into the capital of Egypt, in the “‘store-cities” 
terms of Exodus 1:11. The Hebrew building and the Hebrew Exodus 
must then precede Ramses II. c) Albright has dated the destruction of 
Canaanite Bethel, Lachish, and Debir, all by conflagration, in the 13th 
century B.C., and would identify this destruction with Joshua’s campaigns 
as evidence of a late Exodus. Such a deduction does not do justice to the 
biblical facts that Canaanite reoccupation frequently followed Joshua’s 
conquest of Canaanite cities and that destruction by fire was exceptional 
in Joshua’s campaigns. (Apparently only Jericho and Ai among the 
southern cities were burned and only Hazor was burned in the Galilean 
campaign. Josh. 11:13.) The evidence of these Palestinian excavations, 
therefore, actually requires a date for Joshua considerably earlier than the 
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precise agreement with the chronological data in Judges 11:26 
and I Kings 6:1 and assumes a fairly brief period for Joshua’s 
campaigns which also agrees with the biblical record.*49 

Even more compatible with this view than with the iden- 
tification of Joshua’s campaigns and the Amarna activity are 
certain facts which have long constituted a popular argument 
in favor of the latter view.25° Giving it a somewhat different 
turn than the advocates of identification, the argument is as 
follows: Precisely those cities which appear in the Amarna 
letters as under Canaanite control, whether pro-Egyptian or 
rebel (and, therefore, likely allied to the SA-ZAZ), are those 
which were not permanently dispossessed either by Joshua?" 
or the early tribal efforts after the death of Joshua.?s? 


13th century fall of these cities. A propos of Josh. 11:13, Yadin’s recent 
report of the second season of excavations at Hazor is of interest (cf. 
Biblical Archaeologist, XX, 1957, pp. 34 ff.). In addition to the latest 
Canaanite city which was destroyed in the 13th century (perhaps then, 
according to an early Exodus, in the days of Deborah, cf. Judges 4 and 5), 
remains were found of a 14th century city “approximately in the el-Amarna 
period” (p. 44) and of an earlier city of the Middle Bronze Age which 
“twas effectively destroyed by fire, most probably by one of the Egyptian 
pharaohs of the New Kingdom, Amenophis II or more probably Thut- 
mose III’’ (p. 44). The supposition that a pharaoh of the New Kingdom 
captured Hazor is questionable; for in spite of their many campaigns into 
Canaan their ignorance of the techniques of siege warfare made the 
capture of a fortified city a rarity. But according to the early date of the 
Exodus, Joshua was a contemporary of Amenophis II and as for Hazor, 
“that did Joshua burn”’. 

249 Josh. 14:7 and 10 indicate that the initial phase was completed 
within five years of the entry into Canaan. 

aso Cf., e. g., Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria (New York, 1931), 
pp. 196-197; Meek, op. cit., p. 20. 

4st Joshua 10 and 11. 

352 The situation at Shechem is problematic. Nothing is said about an 
Israelite conquest of central Palestine, but if the transaction of Joshua 24 
implies Israelite control of Shechem, they subsequently lost their foothold, 
for Labaya ruled Shechem some thirty years after the Israelite entry 
(cf. EA 289:22 ff.). Similarly, if Albright (BASOR 87, 1942, p. 38) is 
correct that Debir became the seat of a local chieftain after the Amarna 
period, not only Joshua’s raid but even Othniel’s capture of that city 
(Josh. 15:15-17; of. Judg. 1:11 ff.) failed to be permanently effective. 
Again, though Joshua’s raid had depopulated Lachish and Gezer, these 
cities fell again into Canaanite hands according to EA 287:14—15, whether 
these lines mean that these cities had been assisting Pharaoh’s enemies or 
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Albright has concluded that in southern Palestine of the 
Amarna period the main city-states were Gezer, Lachish, 
Jerusalem, and Hebron-Keilah.53 In the period of Joshua 
there are in this area five additional city-states: Jarmuth, 
Makkedah, Libnah, Debir, and Eglon, with still others like 
Jericho, Bethel and Gibeon nearby. Albright then theorizes 
that from c. 1375-1250 there had been a gradual reduction in 
the power of the city-states combined with an increase in 
their number, which he attributes to a settled Egyptian policy 
of divide et impera. This decrease in the power of the Cana- 
anite city-states is then judged to have aided Israel in her 
Conquest. Indeed, this is seized upon as compelling evidence 
that the Hebrew Conquest was late. 

It will be recognized that this reconstruction of the 14th 
century situation in southern Palestine is based in part on 
silences in the Amarna letters. Such a procedure is precarious, 
however, for the silences might readily be accounted for by 
the fact that the authors of the Amarna letters simply had no 
occasion to mention the towns in question. To the extent, 
however, that there may actually have been fewer city-states 
in the Amarna period than in Joshua’s day, a more plausible 
explanation would be that between Joshua and the Amarna 
situation the Israelites had been encroaching on the territory 
of the old Canaanite city-states, reducing their number by 
conquest. 

Furthermore, the spontaneous confederation of Canaanite 
kings described in Joshua 10 is difficult to explain if it be 
supposed that Joshua’s campaigns were contemporary with 
or subsequent to the ha-BI-ru activity of the Amarna letters. 
For these letters graphically exhibit the mutual distrust and 
growing antagonism among the Canaanite kings during this 
period. Is it not apparent that neither in the midst of, nor 
soon after, such intrigues and civil strife could a king of 
Jerusalem so easily consolidate the surrounding city-states for 


were to provide for Pharaoh’s archers. Such developments indicate that 
Israel’s permanent acquisition of territory in Canaan was a gradual 
process only initiated by Joshua’s campaigns. 

as3 Besides these, Jarmuth was a minor independency and an Egyptian 
garrison and official were stationed at Eglon. BASOR 87, 1942, pp. 37-38. 
Cf. Wright, op. cit., pp. 75, 76. 
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a joint military venture against a common foe? Abdi-Hepa’s 
futile efforts during the struggle with the ha-BJ-ru is a witness 
that a king of Jerusalem would find such a task impossible. 
Again a more plausible reconstruction is that the collapse of 
the five-city alliance against Joshua terminated the southern 
confederation and prepared for the Canaanite disunity ev- 
idenced in the Amarna letters. 

If Joshua is to be placed before the Amarna period, the 
problem still remains of synchronizing the later Israelite tribal 
efforts to take actual possession of their allotted inheritances 
(t. e., the Book of Judges) with the Amarna fa-BI-ru move- 
ments. The arguments already presented against the pos- 
sibility of identifying the fa-Bl-ru with the Israelites of 
Joshua’s day for the most part hold against any such iden- 
tification at this point as well. However, in view of the known 
tendency of the authors of the Amarna letters to stigmatize 
the cause of all enemies (or at least all accused of disloyalty 
to Egypt) with the SA-GAZ label, we ought not to be too 
dogmatic in denying the possibility that some Hebrew 
activity might be hidden in the Amarna letters under that 
label. 

More significant is the fact that on the chronology followed 
here the first oppression of Israel in Canaan* falls in the late 
second and in the third decade of the 14th century B.C. This 
corresponds with part of the era of the ka-BJ-ru in Canaan.*5 
Israel’s first oppressor was ‘“‘Cushan-rishathaim king of Aram 
Naharaim’’.56 The area designated by “Aram Naharaim’’ 
would include within its southwestern limits the region about 
Alalah (and probably still farther south) which was a strong 
ba-BI-ru center in the 14th century B.C.*57 Though styled 


354 Judg. 3:9-10. 

ss Part of this era corresponds to the career of Labaya which can be 
dated in the second and third decades of the 14th century on either 
Albright’s or Knudtzon’s reading of the date on the hieratic docket on 
Labaya’s letter, EA 254. 

. 38 Judg. 3:8. It is possible that the additional o»nyg>, ‘double wicked- 
ness’’, was appended by Cushan’s. victims, perhaps as a pun on 0°99) ON. 
Cf. Burney, The Book of Judges, 1920, pp. 65-66. 

- 387 Cf, O’Callaghan, Aram Naharaim, esp. pp. 131-145; cf. p. 122. 
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melek, Cushan-rishathaim need not have been more than one 
strong chieftain among several in Aram Naharaim.?5* 

Moreover, the name Cushan is attested in this area both as 
the name of a geographical district and as a personal name. 
That there was a district in northern Syria in the 13th and 
12th centuries B.C. called Qusana-ruma, is known from the 
list of Ramses III.?59 Still more pertinent is the 15th century 
tablet from Alalah?*° which contains the personal name 
ku-Sa-an.** This tablet is a fragment of a census list of 
unspecified purpose, on which 43 personal names remain 
along with the phrase found on the left edge, ‘“‘owner of a 
chariot’. The list then might well be one of the numerous 
military lists and probably includes the names of several 
maryannu. 

Within the framework of synchronization proposed here 
for Hebrew and ha-BI-ru careers, it is difficult to dissociate the 
oppression of Israel by Cushan-rishathaim from the fa-BI-ru 
menace of the Amarna letters. The facts rather suggest that 
elements of the fa-BI-ru corps from Syria active in southern 
Canaan as the terror of the loyalist Canaanite city kings began 
in time to raid the settlements of the more recently arrived 
Israelites. The Israelites were becoming, like the Egyptians, 
too dominating a power in Palestine to suit the interests which 
the ha-BI-ru were engaged to further. It appears then that it 
was from plundering fa-Bl-ru mercenaries that Othniel 
delivered oppressed Israel.?® 

If so, the fa-BlI-ru, certainly not the kin of Israel, were 
actually Israel’s foe — the first oppressors of Israel in Canaan. 
And then, far from offering a Canaanite version of the Hebrew 


358 Such is the usage elsewhere in Judges. Thus Jabin of Hazor is called 
“king of Canaan” (Judg. 4:2; cf. 4:23, 24), though he was but one of 
several Canaanite kings (cf. Judg. 5:19). So also, O’Callaghan, op. cit., 
p. 123. 

a9 Cf. W. Edgerton, J. Wilson, Historical Records of Ramesses III, 
pl. 101, p. 110. 

360 Wiseman, AT 154. 

at Ibid., p. 140. 36 names end in -an (ibid., p. 10). 

%a Since Othniel is associated with the south, this first oppression 
probably centered there. 
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march of conquest, the Amarna letters dealing with the 
ha-BI-ru are a Canaanite portrait of the first scourge employed 
by Yahweh to chastise the Israelites for their failure to 
prosecute the mandate of conquest. 

It is not difficult to surmise what verdict the biblical 
historians would have given if they had left to us their inter- 
pretation of the data of the ha-Bl-ru oppression of the 
theocratic people in the early 14th century and the almost 
total disappearance of the fa-BI-ru as a social-political entity 
by about the close of that century. Surely they would have 
judged that the brief Amarna Age encounter with Israel was 
for the fa-BJ-ru a crucial hour of more than ordinary political 
decision. It was an encounter that sealed their destined fall. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Richard Kroner: Speculation in Pre-Christian Philosophy. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press. 1956. 251. $5.75. 


This new book by Professor Kroner is the first of a projected series of 
three to which he gives the name: Speculation and Revelation in the History 
of Philosophy. This first volume deals with pre-Christian philosophy, 
bringing us down to the Stoics and Philo of Alexandria. It is said to be 
“the outcome of lectures delivered for many years at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, and also at the School of Theology in Temple 
University, Philadelphia”’ (p. 9). Kroner’s course in New York had as its 
title ‘‘The History of Philosophy from the Christian Point of View’’. One 
is struck by the assured double use of the definite article, and wonders 
whether this seeming victory over historical relativism is the result of the 
assurance of faith, that is, of the faith, or whether it has to do with hybris, 
or whether, perhaps, the choice of words was unthinking. In any case, 
one could wish that the delivery were more commensurate with the 
promise. For, although the titles of the series and of this first volume are 
somewhat more modestly formulated, it is apparently Kroner’s intention 
to present us with the history of philosophy as that looks from the Christian 
point of view. On the score of both the “history of philosophy” and the 
“Christian point of view” the book is very disappointing. 

There are, to be sure, some matters of real importance that receive a 
good treatment in this book. There is, for instance, the rejection of 
“objective history” (Ranke) where “‘objective’’ excludes subjectivity 
(pp. 30 ff.). God has made us to be prophets, and no man can prophesy 
without ‘‘subjectivity’’. What we as subjects need is to be set right in our 
subjectivity, set right with respect to other subjects and objects and with 
respect to the law of God (normativity). Kroner’s position is undoubtedly 
to be understood in terms of the influence Kierkegaard has had on his 
later thought. In a sense, however, we can agree that then there will be 
no need to exclude ‘‘subjectivity” in order to deliver a true account, or 
better, a true prophecy. But that means that a true history of philosophy 
goes hand in hand with a true systematic philosophy. ‘For the historical 
truth about philosophic systems can be discovered only in an intimate 
connection with their philosophic truth, and how will one understand and 
appraise that philosophic truth without being a philosopher and without 
71 
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philosophizing? The history of philosophy assumes an intelligent appear- 
ance if and only if it simultaneously receives both historical and philo- 
sophical treatment. When filling its proper function, a history of philosophy 
is both a historical and a philosophical work’’ (p. 32). After decades of 
attempts at positivistic historiography, such sentiments only gain in sig- 
nificance. ‘“‘An objective history of philosophic thought is impossible. 
History would lose all intelligible coherence and even all meaning if one 
should try to write it in a neutral or merely factual manner. The ‘facts’ 
would no longer be intelligible thoughts which were meaningful in the 
mind of their creators, but they would degenerate into curious remarks or 
unintelligible systems of words, as is unfortunately the actual case in some 
books dealing with the history of philosophy” (pp. 31 f.). Good; structure 
and meaning go together. This might be the explanation why so many 
American schoolboys and college students know so little about history, 
even their own American history. Perhaps it is not only the teaching of 
history that is at fault, but the more basic writing of it. Perhaps the loss 
of meaning in the minds of the historians themselves entails the con- 
sequence that no meaningful response can be evoked from the “‘learner’’. 
Of course, as Kroner states, it is of great importance to study and 
investigate the “facts” in the sense of what is there. ‘‘Various kinds of 
data have to be ascertained before any interpretation is in order. Often 
the lack of certainty about such data makes interpretation difficult and 
uncertain. Nevertheless’ — and this is extremely important — “‘the con- 
verse is not true: the certainty about facts does not facilitate the task of 
interpretation. Plato or Aristotle are as differently interpreted as Par- 
menides and Heraclitus, although we know the ‘letter’ of Plato and Aristotle 
infinitely better than we know that of Parmenides and Heraclitus. Correct 
data can, of course, contribute to the certainty of the interpretation, and 
under certain, circumstances may even suggest a modification or correction 
of interpretation. But the perspective underlying the interpretation is 
itself the result of the philosophic position taken by the historian” (p. 33). 
The work of such men as Wilamowitz and Werner Jaeger has shown us 
the religious character of Greek philosophy, and Kroner agrees, although 
what he means by “religious’’ is a question about which we shall have 
something to say below. Wholesome is also his emphasis, in agreement with 
recent scholarship, upon the coherence of all Greek cultural work, ‘‘so that 
the history of philosophy no longer appears as an isolated phenomenon 
but rather as a link in the context of Greek life and activity in general” 
(p. 46). This shows up concretely, for example, in the case of Aristotle. 
“‘Aristotle’s metaphysics was certainly of religious import. It had a reli- 
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gious origin and a religious consequence. It was the outcome of his pagan 
mind, although like his predecessors he disavowed the pagan religion in its 
traditional polytheistic fashion. The concept of god as propagated and 
demonstrated by his theology was by no means a merely logical conclusion 
from his premises; although it was also such a conclusion, it was, at bottom, 
the expression of his personal religion, which was of course the religion of a 
Greek thinker in whom the religious imagination of his national gods had 
been transformed into speculative contemplation” (p. 215). 

In spite of these and other virtues in detail, on the two major counts of 
the “history of philosophy” and “‘the Christian point of view” the book is 
a great disappointment. A word about each point is in order. 

We are in desperate need of a new history of philosophy. This general 
need is acutely felt when we attempt to picture to ourselves the historical 
relations that existed among the many philosophical conceptions that took 
shape during the pre-Christian centuries. After all, the modern scientific 
study of the history of philosophy is only just a little over one hundred 
years old: it is still in the first primitive stages of development. In the 
second half of the nineteenth century its first task was, as Ortega y Gasset 
has written, “that of reconstructing in first approximation the thought of 
the great figures in philosophy’. At the very beginning Eduard Zeller 
(in his first volume) had attempted to discover a structure in the pre- 
Platonic period, inspired as he then still was by Hegel's dialectical con- 
struction of intellectual progress.2 The anti-metaphysical scientism of the 
later, more or less positivistic historiographers, however, was unable to 
enrich our understanding of structure. As a matter of fact, these chrono- 
logical treatments, combined with the everywhere victorious evolutionary 
theory, tended to suggest a rather simple uni-dimensional development of 
all events in the world. The names of Spencer and Darwin are important 
here. But Hegel’s view of a triadic process is simply a slightly more com- 
plicated variation of the same underlying conception. As de Sopper has 
suggested,3 most books dealing with the history of philosophy still follow, 
more or less and, as it were, automatically, such a scheme, which is simply 
accepted uncritically as basis. 

Through the years, however, at least a mass of data has been collected 
in detail-studies of all kinds. This evidence suggests — again I am thinking 


*See the essay “Prologue to a History of Philosophy”, in his book 
Concord and Liberty, p. 86. 

2 Werner Jaeger, Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, p. 195, note 25. 

3See his little book Wat Is Philosophie? in the Volksuniversitetts- 
bibliotheek, tweede reeks, no. 27, p. 97. 
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of de Sopper’s words — that the uni-dimensional view of development is 
largely an arbitrary construction, that the structure of the historical process 
is in reality much more complicated and that the lines of development are 
quite different from what we have been led to suppose. This judgment 
holds also for the Hegelian view of the history of man’s cultural work, of 
the history of philosophy in particular. For the unprejudiced onlooker, 
history does not at all advance in accordance with the Hegelian scheme of 
thesis, antithesis and synthesis to a constantly higher plane. Your re- 
viewer finds himself in hearty agreement with de Sopper’s concluding 
remark: ‘‘Much more in agreement with reality, and also much more 
fruitful, is a treatment of history which, instead of constructing a non- 
existent line of development, attempts to distinguish the various funda- 
mental types of philosophers and philosophies as, in the course of time, 
they repeatedly return in modified forms, and to understand them in their 
structure and structural principles’.4 In recent years we have been pre- 
sented with the first published results of a first major attempt to recon- 
struct the history of philosophy in the above spirit. I refer to the work of 
D. H. Th. Vollenhoven of the Free University of Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands.’ For that reason it is most disappointing to see Kroner, in 
the present volume, come forward once again with the old triadic scheme. 

Not only the structure of the period as here given but even the analysis 
of the individual philosophers does not offer much that is new. Indeed, 
old ways of looking at a number of these men are repeated even when 
recent studies have suggested important new perspectives. Professor 
Vollenhoven, for instance, has challenged the traditional interpretation of 
Parmenides, viz., that he taught the identity of thought and being and the 
identity of being and existence. Likewise, present understanding of the 
development of Plato’s thought will scarcely allow a comparison of Par- 
menides’ Being (which Kroner calls the Existent) with the Platonic world 
of ideas. The latter are an ontological addition behind this world, partly 
transcendent and partly not, at least as long as Plato remained a dualist. 
Considering the richness of the new evidence of the last decades many a 
philosopher comes off rather poorly here. 


4 De Sopper, ibid. Cf. K, J. Popma, “‘Historicale Methode en Historische 
Continuiteit” in Philosophia Reformata, vol. 17 (1952), pp. 97 ff. 

5 See for the Greek period his Geschiedenis der Wijsbegeerte, eerste band, 
and very important articles of a later date in Philosophia Reformata, in 
particular, volumes 19 (1954), pp. 58 ff., 145 ff., and 21 (1956), pp. 45 ff. and 
109 ff. 

6 Geschiedenis der Wijsbegeerte, I, pp. 267 ff. 
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The most important feature of the book is that it attempts an interpre- 
tation of the history of philosophy from the Christian point of view. 
Kroner states the underlying idea that has given form to his work in his 
Foreword. ‘The relation between speculation and revelation appeared to 
me on an ever increasing scale to be the nerve center in the history of 
philosophy from the beginnings up to Hegel, whose system I believe was 
the last great attempt to find a reconciliation between these rival con- 
tenders” (p. 9). The thesis of his book is “that it is the relation between 
speculation and revelation, or between the secular and the sacred approach 
to the Ultimate or the Absolute, which determines the character of philo- 
sophic systems” (p. 10). The series here begun ‘‘deals with the historical 
development of the relation between speculation and revelation” (p. 12). 
What then is the relation of pre-Christian speculation to revelation? The 
answer given can scarcely be called satisfactory. Kroner writes: “Although 
the Greeks did not yet know revelation in the Biblical sense, and although 
their speculation originated independently of this contrast, still there is an 
element in Greek speculation that corresponds to revelation —a funda- 
mental vision not derived, and indeed not derivable, from any empirical 
observation or rational analysis of facts observed, but, rather, intuitively 
conceived” (p. 9). If Kroner had used “religion” instead of ‘‘revelation” 
we might have had less difficulty. But how can “intuition” correspond to 
revelation? 

The key to the riddle lies, we believe, in the author’s known previous 
commitment to a form of the Kantian philosophy. And our suspicion is 
to this extent corroborated: ‘‘In a way the whole development culminates in 
Kant’s Critical philosophy, because Kant saw more clearly than any other 
thinker before him that the limitation of reason for the sake of faith was 
the primary and central task of European philosophy. I admit that this 
evaluation involves a systematic and not merely a historical answer to the 
question of how speculation and revelation are fundamentally related to 
each other”’ (p. 12). Here we have the same conjunction of speculation and 
revelation. Do we not have to do here with a subjectivistic conception of 
revelation? One thinks of Kant’s third Critique and the basic aesthetic- 
teleological activity that is present in both the theoretical and practical 
reasons. Thus we could explain how Kroner sees speculation as a develop- 
ment out of the aesthetic. Evidence for this kind of interpretation would 
seem to lie in such a passage as the one we have already quoted with respect 
to Aristotle, where Kroner writes, “‘it (the concept of god) was, at bottom, 
the expression of his personal religion, which was of course the religion of a 
Greek thinker in whom the religious imagination of his national gods had 
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been transformed into speculative contemplation” (p. 215, italics mine). 
Here speculation ties on somehow to religious imagination. 

On the other hand, Kroner expressly states that he would correct Kant, 
who “has not satisfactorily understood the function of revelation” (p. 12). 
One suspects that the correction would be in the direction of existentialism 
with its revelation as a pole of human experience. Kroner sometimes 
speaks of speculation as though it develops out of intuition, an analogue of 
revelation. Elsewhere, he makes speculation and biblical revelation to be 
contrasts. He speaks of Greek speculation as not only pre-Christian but 
outright un-Christian. ‘The very undertaking to discover the root of all 
things by means of human intuition and hypothesis is radically un-Biblical 
or even anti-Biblical’”’ (p. 11). Here Kroner refers to Kierkegaard. Again: 
“The chasm between speculation and Biblical revelation is, therefore, of a 
peculiar depth and significance; their antagonism is particularly acute and 
apparently irreconcilable” (p. 19). Here he speaks of biblical religion as 
being alone, of all religions, personal, and therefore more purely religious. 

In spite of this antithetical relationship Kroner speaks throughout his 
book of the intimate relation between Greek speculation and Christian 
dogma and theology. He refers constantly to men like Philo, Justin Martyr, 
Clement of Alexandria and Gregory of Nyssa, men who most persistently 
attempted to synthesize the results of Greek speculation with the data of 
revelation. Moreover, the book is replete with statements, often very 
superficial, suggesting the strong coherence between the conceptions of 
Heraclitus or Parmenides, and, of course, Socrates with ‘Biblical thought’ 
or ‘the Christian age’. One frequently meets broad generalizations, and 
statements occur which one simply does not know how to interpret. There 
is, for example, the statement made in the course of the interpretation of 
Aristotle’s god: ‘‘Only in the Biblical God the sublimity and perfection of 
Aristotle’s divine mind is intrinsically conjoined with the humanity of the 
mythical gods”! (p. 216). 

Your reviewer cannot reduce all this evidence to any obvious unity of 
conception. Unfortunately, Kroner cannot elucidate his systematic posi- 
tion in the projected series (p. 12). But the inability to understand the 
underlying idea obscures any understanding of what Kroner is attempting 
to do in this present book. At bottom, however, there seems to be accept- 
ance of that synthesis-philosophy which arose among the Church Fathers, 
dominated, in a somewhat different form, the scholastic centuries, and has 
characterized almost all of protestantism. This was very clear in Kroner’s 
German book Von Kant bis Hegel, where the rationalism in the synthesis 

had all but swallowed up any Christian elements. If asking about the rela- 
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tion of revelation and speculation is the old question of faith and reason, 
one can better offer no answer until one has looked at the concept ‘“‘reason” 
in the light of scriptural anthropology. Perhaps it will prove necessary to 
do more than “‘limit’”’ (Kant) the ‘“‘reason’’; it may turn out that “reason” 
is a myth and an idol. Certainly one will never arrive at the essential 
relation between religion and scientific (i casu: philosophical) work until 
one has distinguished the pre-modal heart of man and the analytical func- 
tion. There is Christian faith and pagan faith, Christian scientific endeavor 
and pagan scientific endeavor. As to structure these two activities are the 
same in both instances; in direction (heart) they differ. Professor Kroner 
needs also to see the importance of Dooyeweerd’s distinction between 
naive or non-scientific and scientific knowing. While he quotes Dooye- 
weerd on the religious ground-motifs of philosophy, he obviously has not 
seen the depth-level of heart. Without such insights Kroner will scarcely 
be in a position to help us along the way. 


H. EvAN RUNNER 


Calvin College, Grand Rapids 


William F. Arndt and F. Wilbur Gingrich: A Greek-English Lexicon of 
the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature. A translation and 
adaptation of Walter Bauer's Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zu den 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der tibrigen urchristlichen Literatur, 
fourth revised and augmented edition, 1952. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1957. xxxvii, 909. $14.00. 


When the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod celebrated its centennial 
in 1947, part of the thank-offering which was gathered was set aside as a 
fund to promote scholarly research. The committee appointed to admin- 
ister this fund resolved that an English edition of Bauer’s Wéorterbuch 
should be prepared. The manuscript was completed in 1955, the volume 
was published at the beginning of 1957, and ‘‘constitutes a gift of the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod to the English-speaking world, presented 
in the hope that the work may assist in the interpretation and dissemina- 
tion of the Divine Word which lives and abides for ever”’ (p. vii). 

The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod has always stood high in the 
esteem of those who have the interests of evangelical theology at heart; 
but with this publication it has excelled itself, and has placed Biblical 
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scholarship throughout the English-speaking world in its debt. Our 
gratitude must also be extended by name to the two scholars who were 
entrusted with the execution of this worthy enterprise — Professor W. F. 
Arndt of Concordia Seminary and Professor F. W. Gingrich of Albright 
College, Reading, Pennsylvania. Professor Arndt was taken from us by 
death shortly after the publication of the work; but it is good to know 
that he lived to see its appearance. On the day that it was published in 
England by the Cambridge University Press, he gave a public lecture on 
New Testament lexicography in Tyndale House, Cambridge, where he 
was resident as a research worker during the last few months of his life. 

When Bauer’s revision of Preuschen’s Wérterbuch appeared in 1928, it 
included an introduction on the nature and use of the work, which was 
omitted for reasons of economy from the later editions (1937 and 1952). 
Its omission was deplored by many New Testament scholars, and it was 
brought up to date and published as a separate article in the Swedish 
periodical Coniectanea Neotestamentica. It has been found possible to 
include this article, in an English translation, as an introduction to the 
present volume. Here there is much interesting information on details 
of New Testament lexicography and on the light which comparative 
lexical study can throw on problems of exegesis and interpretation. 

Bauer’s lexicon was the first to make adequate use of the new light thrown 
on the vocabulary of the New Testament from literary and non-literary 
sources alike. And with the present translation we have at last a really 
reliable and up-to-date English lexicon of New Testament Greek. For too 
long English-speaking students who could not use a German work have 
been obliged to supplement Grimm-Thayer with Moulton-Milligan; and 
even Moulton-Milligan is no longer up-to-date. To give one outstanding 
example, in Moulton-Milligan no help is available from the papyri on 
émovowos, which (it is suggested) ‘was in all probability a new coinage 
by the author of the Greek Q to render his Aramaic original”. But Albert 
Debrunner pointed out in 1925 that a papyrus containing the word had 
been published as early as 1889, without anyone’s making use of it in the 
debate on the meaning of émtovovos in the Lord’s Prayer! Arndt and 
Gingrich (following Bauer) state that the word is ‘‘found at least once 
in secular Gk. ... and therefore ... not coined by the evangelists’. (To 
the literature referred to in the entry on émiovaios may now be added 
B. M. Metzger, ‘‘Num bis relata sit, extra orationem Dominicam, vox 
eptousios?”’, Biblica 34 [1956], pp. 349 f.). 

In preparing for the fourth edition, Bauer undertook an examination of 
Greek literature down to Byzantine times for parallels to the language of 
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the New Testament, and his introduction contains further parallels which 
were not discovered in time to be incorporated in the lexicon. Moreover, 
he expanded the scope of the lexicon to cover early Christian literature. 
Arndt and Gingrich have included some additional words; in particular, 
they have included all the words occurring in the fragments of Papias. 
Pending the appearance of the eagerly-awaited Oxford Lexicon of Patristic 
Greek, any help of this kind is welcome. 

The English edition of the lexicon is no mere translation; in a variety 
of ways it has been adapted to the requirements and interests of the 
English-speaking public. Many bibliographical references to works in 
English have been added, especially to standard grammars and dic- 
tionaries. When a word is treated in Moulton-Milligan or in C. D. Buck’s 
Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the Principal Indo-European Languages, 
that fact is indicated at the end of the appropriate entry. 

Unlike the encyclopaedic Kittel-Friedrich Wé6rterbuch, this is not a 
theological dictionary. But it is impossible to exclude theology entirely 
from such a work as this, and readers of the Westminster Theological 
Journal will be interested to know what the theological orientation of the 
dictionary is. The question is the more interesting here, because it is no 
secret that Walter Bauer’s theological position does not coincide with that 
of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. There can be no doubt, however, 
that Arndt and Gingrich’s work reflects the conservative and evangelical 
emphasis characteristic of the Missouri Synod. Is it, for example, simply a 
desire to add one or two bibliographical references in English that accounts 
for the fact that, in the entry on éAa@oxopat, two articles are cited over 
and above those given by Bauer, these two being one by Leon Morris 
in the Expository Times for 1952 and one by R. R. Nicole in the Westminster 
Theological Journal for 1955? It may be wrong to discern here a special 
sympathy for the interpretation maintained by Morris and Nicole, but 
in any case evangelical readers will be specially pleased to see attention 
being drawn to these writers. (On the other hand, when the entry on 
dixardw adds a reference to E. J. Goodspeed’s espousal of the view, ‘‘held 
since Chrysostom’”’, that in Rom. 3:26, 30; 4:5; 8:30, 33; Gal. 3:8, etc., 
this verb means ‘‘make upright”, we may take it that two such good men 
as the editors were motivated here by considerations of scholarly objec- 
tivity, and not by any sympathy for such an un-Lutheran — not to say 
unbiblical — interpretation!) One writer, highly esteemed by many 
readers of this Journal, does not appear to be cited, perhaps because his 
valuable contributions to New Testament lexicography have for the most 


part been confined to little-known articles and an occasional pamphlet — 
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the veteran E. K. Simpson. The reviewer has marked a few places where 
the information in the present volume could be amplified from some of 
Mr. Simpson’s notes; e¢. g., significant occurrences of éyxparevouat and 
6xAéw in Vettius Valens could be added to the entries on these words. 

In their foreword, Arndt and Gingrich give a representative list of 
words in whose treatment they have made more or less significant adapta- 
tions or additions. First in this list comes the verb &yamaw, with special 
reference to the paragraph which deals with its use when the object is a 
supernatural person. The most interesting addition here is a note on 
John 21: 15 ff.: “a. and gtAéw seem to be used interchangeably here; 
cf. the freq. interchange of synonyms elsewh. in the same chapter 
[Booxey — rrotmaivey, apvia — mpoBaria, éAkvey — ovpev)’’. That this 
is so is apparently confirmed by the interchange of the two verbs else- 
where in this Gospel (cf. 3:35, @&yamaw, with 5:20, giAéw), and in the LXX 
(cf. Gen. 37:3, a&yamdaw, with v. 4, giAéw, the Hebrew word in both places 
being 37%). The reviewer, who has recently had good reason to value 
Bauer’s lexicon while preparing a commentary on Colossians, can testify 
to the helpfulness of the additions made by Arndt and Gingrich to the 
entries on éuBatebw and orotxetov. 

New Testament students throughout the English-speaking world, and 
not least those who attach the highest importance to the actual words in 
which the divine revelation has been recorded in the Bible, will learn to 
appreciate this lexicon increasingly the more they use it, and will have 
good cause to think with gratitude of Professors Arndt and Gingrich for 
their labour of love, and of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod for 
making the work available at such a low cost. 


F. F. BRucE 
University of Sheffield 


Thomas Manton: A Practical Commentary or an Exposition with Notes 
on the Epistle of James. Evansville, Indiana: The Sovereign Grace Book 
Club. [c. 1956]. X, xviii, 456. $4.50. 


R. V. G. Tasker: The General Epistle of James (The Tyndale New 
Testament Commentaries). Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company. 1957. 144. $2.00. 


Commentaries, like other books attempting to interpret the Bible, are 
of value in proportion to their ability to unfold the meaning of the original 
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text of Holy Writ. If they fail here, no justification can be advanced for 
their publication; and, as somewhat of a truism, no person who values his 
time should be encouraged to read them. Unquestionably, some com- 
mentaries are of very dubious value as interpretations of Scripture; it is 
equally evident that one’s knowledge of God’s Word will be considerably 
enlarged by the use of sane, competent commentaries. 

In the category just mentioned, and with emphasis upon the adjectives 
there used, we would place the two commentaries — separated by three 
centuries — which are to be considered in this review. 

Since the elder should perhaps have the precedence, let us begin with 
Thomas Manton, the renowned Puritan in an age of intellectual and 
spiritual giants. In Manton (1620-1677) we find all the virtues and all 
the faults (?) that characterized the theological literature of the seven- 
teenth century in England. In his voluminous writings, collected in 
twenty-two volumes, one will find the detailed divisions and multitudinous 
elaborations of minutiae which were typical of the preaching and the 
writing of that age. Few in our day will have the time or the patience to 
pursue the intricacies of Puritan exposition. In fact, in the modern sense, 
Manton’s work on James could hardly be classified as a commentary. 

But there will be some, even in our sophisticated times (and the reviewer 
gladly puts himself in this group), who will be eternally thankful to God 
for raising up in past generations such men as Manton and those of his 
contemporaries who shared the same faith. 

In his Exposition of James — a book of over 250,000 words — we have 
Manton at his best. His comments are really a thesaurus of theology. 
The text is minutely dissected in every verse to ascertain what are the 
theological and practical issues involved. One will grow weary at times, 
wishing that the author might go faster, but one will always be rewarded 
and enriched in Biblical learning and practical application if he patiently 
follows Manton’s slow but certain pace. 

The reviewer, who has for twenty-five years been a student of Puritan 
literature, could easily find many things to criticize in Manton’s method; 
but, reading him in the light of his age and its peculiarities, I find that he 
nourishes my soul and illuminates my mind. 

This Exposition was written while the author was still in his twenties. 
It has a depth in spiritual matters which few of us today could duplicate. 
It abounds in illustrations from the Bible, for, as has been said, and this 
was eminently descriptive of Manton, these Puritans were walking Bibles. 
A reading of this commentary will show that the author was quite con- 
versant with all the problems which this short letter brings before us. 
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If we desire material on such subject as faith and works, the tongue, war, 
temptation, law, justification, miracles, respect of persons, sickness and 
healing, and many other subjects (adequately catalogued at the end), 
Manton’s Exposition should be a safe guide. 

The modern, hurried reader will find references in Manton to ancient 
writers — Christian and pagan — which, at least in some cases, he will 
consider as hindrances rather than helps to the exposition. If the reader 
does not know Latin, he will naturally skip over these citations. 

The Greek in this reprint is badly done. The accents and breathings are 
very frequently misplaced; other errors, equally blatant, occur in this 
category. 

Though three centuries separate us from Manton, he is still, for the most 
part, fairly easy to read and understand. True, one will find words here 
and there which have changed somewhat or have become obsolete. Here 
are a few for the curious: ‘‘bewrayeth’”’ (p. 84), ‘‘irreption’” (p. 117), 
“‘cerusse” (p. 138), “‘efferate’’ (p. 179), “‘ripits’’ (p. 188), ‘‘pervicacy”’ 
(p. 292), ‘‘argute” (p. 353), “‘asciting’’ (p. 367), ‘‘surguedry”’ (p. 421). 

If you like the Puritans, you will love Manton; if you dislike them, then 
what else can I say? 

The scene is now changed. Three hundred years have passed. Up comes 
Tasker and his The General Epistle of James in the recently inaugurated 
“Tyndale New Testament Commientaries’’. 

To turn from Manton to Tasker is pleasant indeed, for though their 
methods differ, they have the same spiritual genealogy. Tasker, like the 
Puritan, firmly believes in the inspiration and authority of the Holy 
Word. He also accepts the traditional date and authorship of this epistle. 

This little commentary is delightful reading. Although the author is 
quite conversant with critical questions, these technical matters are kept 
in the background. Greek words are transliterated. Various versions, 
ancient and modern, are often cited as interpretations or better renderings 
of the text. Introductory problems are dealt with in a brief but adequate 
chapter. There are two additional notes: ‘‘The Jealousy of God’’ (on 4:5) 
and “‘Sins of Omission” (on 4:17). 

There is hardly anything that this reviewer could disagree with in 
Tasker’s excellent commentary. There is one statement we question: 
Is I John 3:4 “‘the only specific definition of sin in the New Testament’’? 
Are not I John 5:17 and Romans 14:23, not to mention some other passages, 
‘specific definitions” (p. 106)? 

This little commentary is just the thing for the intelligent layman. 
And even the busy pastor, who presumably has larger and more erudite 
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works on this epistle, will find it well worth his perusal and study. Let us 
hope that the standard thus set in this initial volume will be followed in 
the subsequent commentaries of this proposed series. 


WIcK BROOMALL 


Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West, South Carolina 


S. Mowinckel: He That Cometh. Translated by G. W. Anderson. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1956. xvi, 528. $6.50. 


The output of literature in the field of Old Testament at the present 
time is nothing short of tremendous. It is a period of transition, and for 
that reason much that is written is of a more or less ephemeral nature. 
There can hardly be said to exist a dominant school of thought such as 
was the Development Hypothesis which ruled until a few years ago. 
When, therefore, a book does appear which seems to possess more than 
ephemeral quality it is worthy of most serious consideration. 

In 1951 Dr. Mowinckel issued the present work in its Norwegian form 
under the title Han som kommer. From time to time the present reviewer 
had occasion to use the work and soon realized that it was a book of 
unusual significance. That impression has been confirmed by the transla- 
tion of the volume into English. And before we proceed further, a word of 
congratulation must be given to Professor G. W. Anderson for his excellent 
translation. He has produced a rendering in clear and beautiful English 
which at times reminds one of the style of the late J. Gresham Machen. 

Whether this work will attain to the stature of Wellhausen’s writings is 
difficult to say. It is, however, without question, one of the most important 
and significant volumes to appear in the field of Old Testament study for 
many a day. For that reason it will be well to summarize its contents in 
some detail. 

The word ‘‘Messiah”’ by itself, so Dr. Mowinckel argues, when used as a 
title and a name, found its origin in later Judaism where it was applied as a 
designation of an eschatological figure, and hence it may only be applied 
to such a figure. The eschatological Messiah derived his name from the 
sacral designation of Israel’s ancient kings. From the beginning the figure 
of the Messiah had also a political sense. The future king was a “‘this- 
worldly, political (dennesidig politiske)” figure. How then did the concept 
of ‘‘Yahweh’s Anointed”’ develop so that the earthly-political king became 
the eschatological figure? 
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In proceeding to the answer of this question the author considers and 
dismisses as irrelevant a number of passages which have usually been 
considered Messianic. Among these are Genesis 3:15, which is said to be 
merely a general statement about the present struggle between mankind 
and serpents; the royal Psalms, which speak merely of an earthly king of 
David's line who has just been enthroned; Numbers 24:17 and Genesis 
49:10. What then are the authentic (egentlige) Messianic prophecies? 
They are passages from the prophetical books, the nature of which is to 
be discovered by the “‘traditio-historical’’ and literary critical method 
(en tradisjonshistorisk og litteraer kritikk av dem).* Of these passages only 
two or three belong to the pre-exilic period, the rest are all post-exilic. 

What then was the origin (oppkomsten) of the expectation of a future 
Messiah and what was the source (hvor det forestillingsmessige innhold ... 
er hentet fra) from which the content of the Messianic figure was derived? 
These two questions must be distinguished. The answer to the latter 
question is discussed first and is summarized as follows, ‘‘the content of 
the Messianic figure was derived from the kingly ideal of ancient Israel 
as we see it with particular clarity in the place and function of the king in 
the public ritual of the national festivals” (p. 21). 

A long and masterful chapter is then devoted to the ideal of kingship in 
ancient Israel. The Israelite monarchy is said to be a copy (efterlikning) 
of Canaanite kingship, and this latter was a special development 
(saerutformning) of the common oriental concept of kingship. A survey of 
this oriental concept is then given. There is, thinks Mowinckel, a core of 
truth in the idea of a ritual pattern, although the Pan-Babylonian school 
of Winckler and Jeremias must be rejected. Engnell, Widengren and 
others have gone beyond the evidence, but there is nevertheless real 
ground for the theories of the ritual pattern school. 

There are profound differences between the conceptions of kingship 
which were held in Egypt and those of Mesopotamia. In Egypt, and here 
Mowinckel follows the late Henri Frankfort, the Pharaoh was regarded 
as a god, the equal of all the gods and an object of worship. He was one 


For an exposition of this method of Biblical study see Sigmund 
Mowinckel: Prophecy and Tradition. The Prophetic Books in the Light of 
the Study of the Growth and History of the Tradition. Oslo, 1946. This work 
was reviewed by the present writer in The Westminster Theological Journal, 
XI, 1, pp. 80-85. 

2 ‘Messiasbiledets innhold er hentet fra konge-idealet i det gamle Israel, 
slik som dette traer saerlig klart frem for bevisstheten i kongens fremtreden 
og funksjon i folkets offentlige festkultus” (p. 24, Norwegian edition). 
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with his ancestors who lived and worked through him. Underlying the 
Egyptian conception was that of the chief filled with mana, the ‘‘rainmaker- 
king’”’ who after death was incarnated in his successor and remained a 
source of power. 

In Mesopotamia the conception was essentially different. There was 
more of danger and dread than in Egypt, and each year the powers of 
chaos overcame nature and life. Kingship in Mesopotamia became a 
sacral institution, but whereas the king was thought to be a divine being, 
he was not a god in the same sense as Pharaoh. He was an intermediary 
between the gods and the people, and was responsible for relations between 
them. He was their shepherd. 

Israel took over the Canaanite model of kingship (which was essentially 
similar to that of Mesopotamia) and altered it, and this was partly due to 
the fact that in Israel traditions from the old-chieftainship of the semi- 
nomadic period and of the settlement had been inherited. Hence, ‘“‘The 
Israelite monarchy is the result of the fusion of the traditions of the old 
chieftainship with the laws, customs and ideas of Canaanite kingship” 
(p. 59),3 and tensions between the two were always present. 

Despite these tensions the official Israelitish conception of the king 
was that he was a superhuman, divine (hans guddomelighet) being, and in 
the light of his divinity all his other traits must be considered. The 
Israelitish attitude toward the king is most characteristically expressed by 
the term, Yahweh's Anointed, for the act of anointing ratified the king’s 
status as the chosen of Yahweh and as duly installed. Being anointed, 
the king was tabu and sacrosanct. Through the anointing he received 
superhuman power and wisdom, and he was the channel through which 
blessing flowed from the deity to the people. 

The king’s enthronement was repeated in an annual festival, probably in 
connection with the autumn and New Year, which was also the festival 
of Yahweh’s enthronement. In the cultic festival the king obtains the 
renewal and confirmation of the covenant which is founded on the election 
and faithfulness of Yahweh. The king, therefore, was not regarded as 
identified with Yahweh. 

From the very beginning the ideal of kingship in Israel had never been 
fully realized. Hence the hope arose that in the future there would come 
an ‘‘Anointed of Yahweh’’. At certain turning points in Israel’s life the 


3 ‘*Kongedgmmet i Israel beror pa en sammensmeltning av det gamle 
hdvdingedgmmes tradisjoner og det kanaaneiske kongedémmes rett og 
stilformer og ideer’’ (p. 47, Norwegian edition). 
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prevailing ideal of kingship crystallized into an expectation and promise 
of a definite person who would be the full realization of the ideal. Some 
passages which not merely describe the future but are contemporary 
applications of the current ideal of kingship and the current expectation 
are Isaiah 9:1-6, Isaiah 7 and the prophecies about Zerubbabel. It is from 
this royal ideology that the content of the Messianic idea originated. 
These prophecies, however, which speak of the idealized and empirical 
(empiriske) king must be distinguished from genuine Messianic prophecies. 

Since the Messiah is an eschatological figure, we must ask what was 
the origin of eschatology itself. In the early, pre-prophetic age there was, 
in the strict sense, no eschatology. The strictly eschatological sayings in 
the prophetical books all come from the age of post-exilic Judaism. There 
was however a religious hope of future restoration, and from this hope 
eschatology developed. This hope had to do with the kingly rule of 
Yahweh, the kingdom of Yahweh, the day of Yahweh. There was, how- 
ever, a change, and the restoration was conceived as transcendent and 
miraculous, cosmic and other-worldly. In the so-called ‘‘Deutero’’-Isaiah 
the future hope is severed from historical reality and assumes an absolute 
character. 

Against the background of the hope of national restoration the Mes- 
sianic expectation of early Judaism arose. In the national and religious 
kingdom of the future, to be established by Yahweh's miraculous interven- 
tion, the Messiah is king. ‘“‘The Messiah is the future, eschatological realiza- 
tion of the ideal of kingship” (p. 156).4 He is to be a scion of David, not 
David himself in person. Nor is he a ‘‘divine child” or a ‘‘pre-existent”’ 
being from remote antiquity. 

One of the longest chapters in the book deals with the Servant of the 
Lord (pp. 187-257). These prophecies, Mowinckel tells us, were not 
intended to be Messianic. The Servant is an individual prophet and not a 
collective abstraction. He is a person who, both now and in the future, 
has a task to perform towards Israel. In him, however, no unmistakably 
royal features are to be found. Since the Servant was not thought of as a 
scion of David, it follows that he was not thought of as a ‘‘Messiah”’. 
Likewise, in the picture of the Servant there is no trace of a political 
element. At the same time the Servant ‘‘songs’” look for a figure who 
actually replaces the Messiah and who will be a true mediator of salvation, 
a thought that in the early period was never attributed to the Messiah. 


4“Messias er den fremtidige, eskjatologiske virkeliggjdrelse av 
kongeidealet” (p. 108, Norwegian edition). 
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“Accordingly, the thought of the suffering Servant of the Lord had, 
broadly speaking, no influence on Messianic conceptions in the Old Tes- 
tament and Judaism. That influence is first seen in Jesus’ (p. 256).5 

In the second half of the volume a study is made of the Messianic 
concept in later Judaism, and this includes a discussion of the concept 
both in canonical and non-canonical writings. In fact, both canonical and 
non-canonical writings are placed upon a single plane as being equally 
authoritative, and this fact constitutes a glaring weakness in this section 
of the book. In earlier Judaism, so the argument continues, there was 
a future hope of restoration, but in later Judaism we may justifiably 
speak of an eschatology. In fact, only when it was linked to a dualistic 
view of the world did the Jewish future hope in the strict sense become 
eschatological. This dualism — of Persian origin — meant a strengthening 
of the other-worldly element in eschatology, and such an eschatology is 
found particularly in the apocalyptic literature, literature which is derived 
from the learned wisdom schools. 

Among the masses the this-worldly, national future hope and the 
this-worldly, national concept of the Messiah prevailed, and it lived on 
also in many circles. This is seen, for example, in the attempt to identify 
historical persons as the Messiah, who was to be a human being, a son of 
David. His task was to destroy the world powers (Gog and Magog) and 
to have universal dominion. 

Certain features were attributed to the Messiah which had been borrowed 
from the conception of the Son of Man. First among these was the idea 
that the Messiah was an eternal being. Mention may also be made of 
the thought that the Messiah will share in the judgment of the world. 

Who was this Son of Man? It was formerly held, says Mowinckel, that 
Jesus had taken the expression from Daniel 7, but this view is not correct. 
What Daniel 7 teaches is that about 200 B. C. or earlier there was present 
in Judaism a conception of a heavenly being in human form (et himmelsk 
vesen 1 menneskeskikkelse) who would appear at the dawn of the eschatolog- 
ical era and would receive power from God over all kingdoms and peoples. 
The conception existed in Israel independently of Daniel, who reinterpreted 
the figure as a symbol of the Israelitish people. 

This conception of the Son of Man which prevailed in later Judaism is 


to the effect that he was an eschatological figure. In some circles the 


5’“Men derfor har ogsa tanken om den lidende Herrens tjener over- 
hodet ingen betydining hatt for Messiasforestillingene i hele den gam- 
meltestamentlig-jddiske tid. Det har den fgrst fatt for Jesus” (p. 172, 
Norwegian edition). 
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this-worldly Messiah was transformed into that of the Son of Man, although 
some of the Jewish, this-worldly character was retained. 

As an eschatological figure the Son of Man was linked with the later 
Jewish teaching about the two aeons, the resurrection, the other-worldly 
kingdom of God, paradise, universalism and individualism. The Messiah 
and the Son of Man have no common origin, for the idea of the Son of Man 
arose from the concept of the Primordial Man which was widespread in 
the ancient east. The two figures are akin to one another and have common 
roots. The Jews took conceptions of the eschatological Man and connected 
them with their thoughts of the Messiah, refashioning the conceptions in 
accordance with the spiritual structure of Judaism. In Israel there was 
hope for a saviour who would be more than a this-worldly, national, 
political Messiah. There was also hope for a saviour who could bring 
victory over the power of sin and the devil. ‘‘Jesus was God’s answer to 
this divinely directed longing and expectation” (p. 437).§ 

In a brief review it is impossible to do full justice to the contents of this 
valuable work, but the above may serve as an indication of the principal 
ideas expressed. With respect to the main thesis presented we can only 
say that it is not taught by the Old Testament itself. It is the result of a 
form-critical approach to Old Testament study, an approach which, in 
our opinion, can never arrive at the truth. 

There is one paragraph in the book which is of striking interest, and is 
worth quoting in full. “It is, of course, an unassailable theological thesis 
that the concept of the Messiah came into existence because God revealed 
such thoughts and dreams to His saints. But a general statement of 
this kind does not take us far towards a real historical understanding. 
What the theologian also wants to know is: How old is this conception? 
Did it come into existence all at once, or has it a history? What human 
and historical agencies did God use? By what historical paths did He 
lead His prophets on to such a conviction?” (p. 129).7 

If these words are taken at face value, they simply express the historic, 


6 ““P& denne gudledede lengsel og forventning var Jesus Guds svar” 
(p. 284, Norwegian edition). 

7“Nu er det selvsagt ogsA en uangrepelig teologisk sats at Messias 
forestillingen er blitt til fordi Gud har apenbaret sine fromme slike tanker 
og fantasier. Men med en slik almensats er litet sagt til en virkelig historisk 
forstaelse. Det man ogsa i teologisk vitenskap gnsker 4 vite er: hvor 
gammel er denne forestillingen? er den blitt til med en gang eller har den 
sin historie, og hvilke menneskelig-historiske midler har Gud brukt, ad 
hvilke historiske veier har han ledet sine profeter frem til en slik er- 
kjennelse?” (p. 91, Norwegian edition). 
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orthodox Christian position. Surely the Christian theologian does desire 
to know how God revealed the truth to His people. But — and this is 
the crucial point — the Christian theologian and historian in his research 
must always be guided by, and build upon, the basic principles of Christian 
theism. And let it be said, with all emphasis, the method of form criticism 
as it is employed in this present book is not consonant with these basic 
principles. This may be seen, to take but one example, in the manner in 
which the term revelation is eviscerated of its meaning and made to serve 
as a practical synonym for providence. That this is the case may be seen 
in Dr. Mowinckel’s discussion of the origin of the idea of the suffering 
Servant. ‘It will always be a mystery,” he writes, ‘how there arises in 
the mind of a prophet a creative idea which profoundly influences the 
future” (p. 246). Certainly it will always be a mystery if one denies to 
the word “revelation” any true meaning. But a truly scientific and histor- 
ical method of investigation, one that seeks to be true to the basic principles 
of Christian theism, will be content to accept what God has revealed, 
(i. e., spoken in a special manner), when He says “‘I will put my words in 
his mouth” (Deut. 18:18b). It is the basic method of approach, and we 
say this respectfully, which is the chief weakness in the present book. 
This is not to deny that there is much of value in the work. It is a 
volume which will serve well for purposes of reference. And we are grateful 
for the many stimulating suggestions that are presented. The bibliography 
is quite extensive, although there are some surprising omissions. Apart 
from references to the present reviewer, conservative writers are ignored. 
There is not even a mention of A. H. Edelkoort’s important work, De 
Christus-verwachting in het Oude Testament, 1941, and it would have been 
interesting to see how Mowinckel would have dealt with the late B. 
Holwerda’s address, De Priester-koning in het Oude Testament, 1946. 


EPWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Peter Hammond: The Waters of Marah: The Present State of the Greek 
Church. London: Rockliff. 1956. ix, 186. 21/—. New York: Macmillan. 
$4.75. 


This is an interesting book and it is beautifully written. It might have 
been more beautiful had the author exercised a more severe control on the 


strong bias with which he approached his subject. 
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The title of the book betrays its aim. It was indeed a Marah of extremely 
bitter waters in which the people of Greece found themselves after their 
costly adventure when, twice within the decade 1940-49, they took a firm 
stand for freedom, first against the Italians, Germans and Bulgars and 
then against the communist insurgents. Some of the book’s most forceful 
pages are those in which the author builds up a picture of the heavy price 
Greece had to pay for the stand she had taken: the blackened ruins of 
unnumbered villages and towns, dynamited bridges and railway lines, 
300,000 men, women and children dead of starvation, 40,000 massacred 
by the Bulgars alone, more than one-tenth of its population having to live 
for long years as refugees. No one living in the country will disagree with 
the author that an hour of unique challenge and of great opportunity came 
to the church in Greece. Was the church ready to meet that great hour’s 
demands? Was she found possessed of a tree similar to that of Moses in 
the wilderness wherewith to sweeten the bitterness of that terrible expe- 
rience? The author believes that she had. And, so far as the author of 
the book is concerned, that affirmative is meant to cover only the Orthodox 
Church of Greece. 

Few will disagree with the author when he tries in his book to show that 
new high levels have been attained by the people of Greece in their religious 
life, undreamt of not only at the time when the country emerged out of 
four centuries of slavery to the Turks, but even at the end of the nineteenth 
century. And certainly no Greek, irrespective of denominational allegiance, 
will quarrel with his statement that the Greek Orthodox Church has served 
faithfully the national aspirations of the people from the dark ages of 
Turkish domination, when it was the lot of the parish priest, through his 
“secret school”, to keep the Greek traditions alive in the heart of the 
enslaved nation, to the time of the ‘“‘Archbishop of Patras who [in 1821] 
raised the standard of revolt’? and ‘‘the national martyr, the Patriarch 
Gregory V, who was hanged by the Turks from the gateway of the 
patriarchate”’ (p. 25) and down to our own days. Many, however, not a 
few staunch Greek Orthodox among them, will accept with serious reserva- 
tions the author’s conclusion that the identification of Church and nation 
has been an almost unmixed blessing to the Greek people. 

The more serious disagreements with the author arise when he permits 
his obvious love for the Greek Orthodox Church to carry him away in his 
assessment of the spiritual factors which worked out the “‘first stirrings 
of revival’’ which Greece experiences today. In this case the silences of 
the book are as eloquent as its statements. The very first page of the 
book is a fair example of this. The author takes up his story “‘in the year 
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of grace 1670’’, when “John Covel, master of arts and fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ... went to Constantinople as chaplain to King 
Charles’ ambassador at the Sublime Porte, Sir Daniel Harvey’. It is a 
pity, and indeed a matter of wonder, that the author did not deem it 
necessary to start his story some forty years earlier, when another ambas- 
sador, Sir Thomas Roe, was representing the English king at the Sublime 
Porte. An article of great value, now in the British Museum, the renowned 
Codex Alexandrinus, connects for ever the name of this man with the 
history of the Greek Church, for it was in recognition of great services 
rendered to him by the English ambassador in his effort to save his Church 
from the Turks, the Jesuits and gross superstition, that the grateful Cyril 
Lucaris, Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople, sent the famous man- 
uscript to King Charles I of England. It is indeed strange that a book 
whose aim is to give a picture of the present state of the Greek Church 
did not find it necessary to mention even once the name of that greatest 
of all religious leaders of modern Greece who is recognized on all hands as 
having been the instrument wherewith an independent existence was 
preserved for the Greek Orthodox Church in the face of an all-out effort of 
the Church of Rome at that particular time to conquer the Orthodox 
Near East. 

The reason for this strange silence is not far to seek. The author of 
The Waters of Marah has no sympathy for anything Protestant, and 
Lucaris was a Protestant at heart as his ‘“‘Confessio Fidei’, the autograph 
of which is now kept in the Library of the University of Geneva, makes 
clear. As one of the signs of a new religious life in the Greek Church the 
author mentions the revival of preaching; he ought, therefore, not to forget 
that Lucaris was the first to reestablish that practice in the Greek Church 
at a time when, according to Tournefort, a Frenchman who visited this 
land, the pulpit had been removed from the Church ‘‘even as a piece of 
furniture’. Another sign of promise, according to the author, is the richer 
measure in which the Bible circulates today in the hands of the people; 
he should not have omitted to state that it was in the very year of Lucaris’ 
martyrdom at the hands of the Turks, in 1638, that the first edition of 
the New Testament in Modern Greek made its appearance, printed in 
Geneva, in a translation which that great Patriarch had encouraged 
Archimandrite Maximus Kaliupolites to prepare. How wide a ministry 
that first edition of the Word of God in the tongue of the people had can 
be judged by the complaint of Paul Rycaut, a man often quoted by the 
author, that many years after Cyril’s death the Scriptures were read in 


the churches “in the vulgar tongue”. It is clear that the author shares 
g g 
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Rycaut’s aversion to the Bible in the tongue of the people, because, while 
he pays a glowing tribute to the Orthodox Brotherhood Zoé for the pocket 
edition of the New Testament it published — in the original text of course, 
which not more than twenty percent of the people would understand in its 
entirety —, he avoids any reference to the work of the Bible Societies 
which for over a century have been giving to the people of Greece the 
Word in their own tongue and are in a very large measure responsible for 
these “‘first stirrings of revival’. 

The Greek Evangelical Church, as a possible factor in the preparation of 
these stirrings, the author dismisses in a brief sentence which is as contemp- 
tuous as it is inaccurate: ‘‘a few so-called ‘evangelicals’ who came to Greece 
in the early ‘twenties from Asia Minor and owe their origin to the 
proselytizing zeal of American missionaries’’ (p. 28). This small Church 
which has a history of nearly one hundred years has exercised on the 
established Church, and through it on the country, an influence far sur- 
passing its numbers. Let me mention one item. The author points with 
much pride to the hundreds of Sunday Schools operating today within 
the Orthodox Church and he traces the introduction of this institution to 
the Orthodox Father George Makres in 1896. He evidently does not know 
that long before the experiment of Father Makres could be made possible it 
was necessary for the Evangelical communities in the country to face the 
suspicion of the authorities of the established Church, in order to have the 
religious conscience of the country reconciled to this novel institution. 

This is not by any means the only inaccuracy which mars the beauty of 
the book. One reads: ‘“‘It should be remarked that the Orthodox Church 
has never opposed the translation of the scriptures’ (p. 63). To make 
such a statement in full view of the fact that, owing to pressure from the 
Orthodox Church, the Constitution of the country prohibits to this day 
the translation of the Bible into the modern tongue and that, as a con- 
sequence of this, the circulation of the Bible is to a large extent illegal, 
betrays either ignorance or suppression of basic facts, which ill befits the 
serious spirit with which the author undertook his task. 

Another unexpected statement in the book supplies the clue to the 
author’s point of view. He says: ‘‘The Greek hierokeryx [preacher] can 
in general assume in his hearers a knowledge of the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith such as can no longer be taken for granted in England” 
(p. 130). Such a deplorable ignorance of the real situation in Greece can 
only be explained in the light of what follows: ‘The outward tokens of 
the Christian society have still survived to a remarkable degree — the 


fasts of the Church’s year, for instance, are still observed as a matter of 
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course by multitudes” (idem). This confusion of ‘‘the fasts’’ and other 
unscriptural practices with the fundamentals of the Christian faith may be 
unintelligible to the Protestant mind but it is a genuine expression of the 
author’s standpoint. This is made even more clear by the emphasis he 
places on the liturgy: “‘It is because her life is rooted so completely in the 
liturgy that the Orthodox Church has been able to preserve in all its 
integrity the faith once delivered to the saints” (pp. 20f.). And although 
in another place the author admits that ‘the common people hardly open 
their mouths from one end of the eucharistic liturgy to the other” (p. 61), 
yet he believes that the liturgy is the ideal expression of their religious life, 
so much so that he expresses his satisfaction for the fact that the Greek 
Church is not ‘encumbered with chairs or pews” (p. 57) —a fact which 
may or may not promote the liturgical life of a church, but certainly does 
not help preaching take a prominent place in its service. 

The waters of Marah are still there, and they are very bitter. One is 
grateful for the rich measure in which God has brought light and a new 
spiritual life to the people of a country which has passed through very 
bitter experiences. And it is exactly because one longs to see this process 
completed and the “‘first stirrings of revival’’ turned into a rush of the 
wind of the Holy Spirit, that one should take correct account of all the 
factors that brought about this satisfactory state of things. This the author 
fails in a large measure to do. 

G. A. HADJIANTONIOU 

Athens 


Paul Tillich: Systematic Theology, Volume II — Existence and The 
Christ. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1957. xi, 187. $4.50. 


The second volume of Professor Paul Tillich’s Systematic Theology 
deals with Existence and the Christ. Philosophy, says Tillich, deals with 
the problem of being, but theology speaks of the ‘‘new being”’. Theology, 
therefore, tells us of the way of salvation. “Christology is a function of 
soteriology. The problem of soteriology creates the christological question 
and gives direction to the christological answer. For it is the Christ who 
brings the New Being, who saves men from the old being, that is, from 
existential estrangement and its self-destructive consequences” (p. 150). 

We are, in this volume, to continue to use the method of correlation set 
forth in the first volume. “In using the method of correlation, systematic 
theology proceeds in the following way: it makes an analysis of the human 
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situation out of which the existential questions arise, and it demonstrates 
that the symbols used in the Christian message are the answer to these 
questions”’ (vol. I, p. 62). 

“The analysis of the human situation employs materials made available 
by man’s creative self-interpretation in all realms of culture. Philosophy 
contributes, but so do poetry, drama, the novel, therapeutic psychology, 
and sociology. The theologian organises these materials in relation to the 
answer given by the Christian message’”’ (ibid., p. 63). And the theologian 
“is certain that nothing he sees can change the substance of his answer, 
because this substance is the logos of being, manifest in Jesus as the Christ” 
(ibid., p. 64). In this way he can retain both his ‘‘philosophical honesty” 
and his ‘‘theological concern’’. Thus too, the ‘Protestant Principle’ can 
be maintained. 

It wasn’t easy for Tillich, even in the first volume of his Systematic 
Theology and in his many other works, to maintain both his philosophical 
honesty and his theological concern. But it is even more difficult for him 
in this second volume. 

In the first volume the main problem was that of man’s relation to God. 
And this problem was solved by the fact that ‘‘Being precedes nonbeing in 
ontological validity, as the word ‘nonbeing’ itself indicates’ (ibid., p. 189). 
As finite, man experiences the ‘‘shock of nonbeing’’. But we may learn 
from Parmenides ‘‘that in speaking of nonbeing one gives it some kind of 
being which contradicts its character as the negation of being’’ (ibid., 
p. 186). This teaches us that ‘‘the mystery of nonbeing demands a di- 
alectical approach”’ and that therefore ‘‘there can be no world unless there 
is a dialectical participation of nonbeing in being’’ (ibid., p. 187). Thus 
“the finite individual has the power of universal participation’ (ibid., 
p. 190). ‘‘The power of infinite self-transcendence is an expression of man’s 
belonging to that which is beyond nonbeing, namely, to being-itself”’ 
(tbid., p. 191). In view of this his destiny as participation in being, man 
has the courage to be, 7. e., to ‘‘take upon himself his anxiety”’. His destiny 
is ‘‘necessity united with meaning’’. Man realizes that his essential being 
is being in participation with God as ‘“‘the ground of being” (ibid., p. 238). 
“Theologians must make explicit what is implicit in religious thought and 
expression; and, in order to do this, they must begin with the most abstract 
and completely unsymbolic statement which is possible, namely, that 
God is being-itself or the absolute” (ibid., p. 239). ‘‘Many confusions in 
the doctrine of God and many apologetic weaknesses could be avoided 
if God were understood first of all as being-itself or as the ground of being”’ 
(ibid., p. 235). ‘God is being-itself, not a being” (ibid., p. 237). 
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But when we have reached this point will not the shades of Plato begin 
to trouble us? All the problems of ‘‘participation’’ that plagued him plague 
Tillich as well. If we participate in pure being will we not do so at the 
expense of being ourselves? If God is the solution of our problem, the 
problem of finitude, is it not because our participation in him has turned 
out to be absorption by him? 

Tillich’s answer as a modern thinker is that God is not a static, changeless 
principle obtained by the way of negation alone. God is dynamic. ‘‘He is 
not a person, but he is not less than personal. . . . God is not God without 
universal participation. ‘Personal God’ is a confusing symbol. God is the 
principle of participation as well as the principle of individualization. 
The divine life participates .. . in everything that is; he (God) has commu- 
nity with it; he shares in its destiny’’. (ibid., p. 245). 

At this point we naturally ask how as ‘‘the great Participant’’, God, 
escapes the ‘“‘shock of nonbeing’’. We know that ‘‘fully developed crea- 
tureliness is fallen creatureliness”’ (ibid., p. 255). But is it possible even 
for God to attain the “‘telos of creativity’ unless he himself enter into 
non-being? Tillich does not hesitate to answer in the negative. ‘The 
principle of participation drives us one step further. God himself is said 
to participate in the negativities of creaturely existence”’ (ibid., p. 270; 
cf. The Courage to Be, p. 179). 

But if we are to retain the method of philosophy at this point we shall 
have to say that all relations between God and man have become inner 
relations within the divine life. If we are to reject patripassianism because 
“God as being-itself transcends nonbeing absolutely” (idem) we can do so 
only by introducing the notion of the limiting concept. God is then made 
into an ideal by his creature. He is then beyond potentiality and actuality. 
He, or rather Jt, is then beyond all distinctions of which man has any 
analogical experience. Thus man is left without the help of God. There 
is then for him no reason to assert the primacy of being over non-being. 
And how then can he have the “‘courage to be’’? 

To be sure, he may then fall back on religion. He may call upon God 
as a personal God. He may call this personal God his creator and his 
saviour. But when he does this his philosophical honesty makes him recall 
that ‘if God is said to be in relation, this statement is as symbolic as the 
statement that God is a living God” and that therefore ‘‘every relation in 
which God becomes an object to a subject, in knowledge or in action, must 
be affirmed and denied at the same time’”’ (ibid., p. 271). And how can 
man know that any of his symbolic assertions about God have reality 


back of them except through his own symbolic assertion that there is in 
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the finite the “potential presence of the infinite’. Thus philosophy has 
itself been reduced to a religious faith construct, to a belief-ful realism 
consisting of little more than a Hinweis toward something of which nothing 
can be said. 


In the second volume this basic reduction of philosophy to religious 
symbolism comes out more strikingly than ever. For in it we now possess 
Tillich’s fully developed doctrine of Christ. The problematics of his 
earlier writings, and especially of the first volume of his Systematic Theology, 
now appear in aggravated form. The problem of ‘‘the symbolic knowledge 
of God” says Tillich, has become more pressing than ever. ‘Every religious 
symbol negates itself in its literal meaning, but it affirms itself in its 
self-transcending meaning. It is not a sign pointing to something with 
which it has no inner relationship. It represents the power and meaning 
of what is symbolized through participation. The symbol participates in 
the reality which is symbolized. Therefore, one should never say ‘only a 
symbol.’ This is to confuse symbol with sign. Thus it follows that every- 
thing religion has to say about God, including his qualities, actions, and 
manifestations, has a symbolic character and that the meaning of ‘God’ 
is completely missed if one takes symbolic language literally”’ (p. 9). 

But there is one non-symbolic assertion that can be made about God; 
“namely, the statement that everything we say about God is symbolic’’ 
(idem). The solution of the relation between the symbolic and the non- 
symbolic statements about God, Tillich finds in the ideas of potentiality 
and actuality. ‘“‘Although man is actually separated from the infinite, he 
could not be aware of it if he did not participate in it potentially. This is 
expressed in the state of being ultimately concerned, a state which is 
universally human, whatever the content of the concern may be. This 
is the peint at which we must speak non-symbolically about God, but in 
terms of a quest for him’’ (idem). 

What then is man’s predicament and how does God through Christ 
save him from it? 

Due to his participation in non-being man lives in estrangement from 
God. ‘‘Actualized creation and estranged existence are identical.... 
Creation is good in its essential character. If actualized, it falls into 
universal estrangement through freedom and destiny” (p. 44). Man’s 
condemnation exists in his “‘removal from the eternal” (p. 78). 

And how does Jesus Christ save man from his estrangement and con- 
demnation? He does so by representing ‘‘to those who live under the 
conditions of existence what man essentially is and therefore ought to be 
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under these conditions” (p. 93). ‘The paradox of the Christian message 
is that in one personal life essential manhood has appeared under the 
conditions of existence without being conquered by them” (p. 94). In 
Jesus Christ ‘God is manifest in a personal life-process as a saving partic- 
ipant in the human predicament” (p. 95). In Christ ‘‘the essentially 
universal becomes existentially unique” (p. 110). ‘Like every man, he 
experiences the threat of the victory of non-being over being, as, for 
instance, in the limits of the span of life given to him’’ (p. 131), and this 
threat of non-being includes ‘openness to error’ (idem), involvement in 
“the tragic element of guilt,’’ and “participation in the ambiguities of 
life’ (p. 133). 

But then how can one know that Jesus is the Christ? Tillich replies 
that one can not know this as something that is historically certain. ‘‘The 
certitude of faith does not imply certainty about questions of historical 
research”’ (p. 108). Frank admission of this fact has enabled Protestantism 
“to join the general historical consciousness”’ (p. 107). ‘It became more 
and more manifest that the Christian assertion that Jesus is the Christ 
does not contradict the most uncompromising historical honesty” (p. 108). 

It is in this way that Tillich seeks to bring Jesus Christ close to man. 
He has done so in the same way in which, in the first volume, he brings 
God close to man. God as being and Jesus Christ as the New Being are 
said to be involved in non-being. It is by means of the idea of pure contin- 
gency built into God as being, and therefore into Christ as the New Being 
that Tillich effects the incarnation. ‘‘God is infinite, in so far as he is the 
creative ground of the finite and eternally produces the finite potentialities 
in himself. The finite does not limit him but belongs to the eternal process 
of his life’’ (p. 91). But then, we ask, how prevent both being and the 
New Being from being lost in non-being? No, says Tillich, for common 
immersion in pure non-being requires the dialectical correlative of a 
common possession of being that is eternal. ‘Structures of destruction 
are not the only mark of existence. They are counterbalanced by structures 
of healing and reunion of the estranged” (p. 75). And man participates in 
these structures of healing as much as he participates in the structures of 
destruction. The New Being conquers the gap between essence and 
existence. But “it is new in contrast to the merely potential character of 
essential being; and it is new over against the estranged character of 
existential being’’ (p. 119). Man belongs essentially to ‘‘the eternal’ 
(p. 69). The transition from essence to existence ‘thas the character of a 
leap” (p. 44), but it is not a leap that took place in history. So “the 


universal regeneration” (p. 27) the ‘‘conquering of the gap between essence 
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and existence” does not take place in history. It is the ‘‘eternal God- 
man-unity’’, the ‘Eternal God-Manhood” that is manifest in history 
(p. 148). ‘‘ ‘Eternal’ points to the general presupposition of the unique 
event Jesus as the Christ. This event could not have taken place if there 
had not been an eternal unity of God and man within the divine life’ 
(idem). Thus “the New Being is new not only over against existence but 
also over against essence, in so far as essence remains mere potentiality. 
The Urbild remains unmoved above existence; the New Being participates 
in existence and conquers it’”’ (p. 150). 

It is his philosophical honesty that thus compels Tillich to replace ‘‘the 
two nature theory by dynamic-relational concepts” (p. 148). And these 
dynamic-relational concepts will permit him in the third volume of this 
work to develop ‘‘the idea of a universal history of salvation” for ‘‘in some 
degree all men participate in the healing power of the New Being. Other- 
wise, they would have no being” (p. 167). 

It appears that the result of Tillich’s method of correlation requires 
him to hold that God and man are basically correlative to one another. 
They are but aspects of one Reality which is, on the one hand, purely 
contingent and is, on the other hand, abstract timeless form. The only 
way in which the God of Tillich can come to life is by being involved in 
non-being. And the only way in which this God can reveal himself to 
man is by entering with man into the abyss of the irrational. And this he 
can not do because he has always been involved in the irrational. So the 
revelation of being through New Being is in no sense new. 

And if the New Being were in any sense new, man would not be in a 
position to discover it. For then the newness of the New Being would be 
effected exclusively by its hiddenness. To be the Saviour of men the Christ 
of Tillich must be the lost man par excellence. So far as he is not lost to 
himself and to men, so far as he participates as man in being, other men 
too participate in being. By what standard can Jesus Christ be said to 
participate in being in any more basic way than do all other men? 

When Tillich says that it is “the Christ who brings the New Being, 
who saves men from the old being, that is, from existential estrangement 
and its self-destructive consequence” (p. 150) he does so because of his 
theological concern. His philosophical honesty must then be forgotten. 
All is religious assertion. All knowledge is symbolic and there is no reason 
to hold that the symbols employed point to anything at all. And therewith 
all ultimate concern has disappeared. Ultimate concern is reduced to 
relative concern and therewith reduced to idolatry. Both the concepts of 
philosophy and the symbols of faith operate in a vacuum. 
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It is, of course, not lack of brilliance, profundity of thought or erudition 
that leads to this tragic result. These Tillich possesses in highest measure. 
He is one of the greatest and most learned philosopher-theologians of our 
day, no doubt. But even he, in rejecting the historic Christian position 
about God, man and Christ, and the Protestant principle of direct and 
infallible revelation in Scripture must finally fall back upon man as intel- 
ligible to himself without reference to any God or any Christ. The Christ 
of Tillich is nowhere to be found and if he were found he would not be 
the Christ. Man must then not only ask his own questions but also provide 
his own answers. And yet both he and his environment are said to be 
shot through with the purely irrational. 

CorRNELIUS VAN TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


E. L. Mascall: Christian Theology and Natural Science. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1956. xxiii, 328. 25/—. New York: Ronald 
Press Co. 1957. $4.50. 


Arthur F. Smethurst: Modern Science and Christian Beliefs. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1957. xx, 300. $4.00. 


In these two volumes we have the two most recent contributions to 
the debate concerning the relationship between Christianity and science. 
Both authors are ministers of the Church of England and accordingly 
write as professed Christians, and both are impelled by an irenical rather 
than a polemical aim. The contents of Dr. Mascall’s book comprise the 
1956 Bampton Lectures. Mascall, who is well known as an Anglo-Catholic 
theologian, shows himself to be widely read in the literature of modern 
science and very much at home in large areas of its theoretical thought. 
This was only to be expected from one who was formerly a Wrangler in 
the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos and included the Relativity and 
Quantum theories among his special studies. It must, however, be confessed 
that one’s keen hopes of stimulation from the reading of these lectures 
were disappointed. Indeed, the book presents a far from happy compound 
of up-to-date scientific exposition on the one hand and theological dog- 
matism of a medieval brand on the other. Add to this the author’s venera- 
tion for papal pronouncements (when he does venture to question the value 
of a particular papal encyclical he feels able to do so, it seems, because, 
not having been uttered ex cathedra, ‘‘it has not the character of an infal- 
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lible definition’’ — p. 287), the technical obscurity of his language in some 
places (for example, is it really enlightening in a book of this nature to 
explain that the amount of information communicated to the brain by 


‘ 


the stimulation of relays of neurones ‘“‘is equal to the logarithm to the 
base two of the reciprocal of the probability of the stimulation-pattern in 
question’’?! —- p. 248), an occasional somewhat perversely learned pleasure 
in the coining of neologisms (for example, “‘biblioclast’’ and ‘“‘bibliodule” — 
p. 11), and a tendency, also only occasional, to facetiousness, and the 
result is a distinctly strange volume. 

Dr. Mascall describes his purpose as being to show ‘‘that it is possible 
to be an orthodox Christian without either ignoring or repudiating the 
discoveries and theories of present-day science” (p. 291). It is obvious 
throughout that for him orthodox Christianity means that which bears 
the plain impress of the Roman Catholic stamp. Thus the problem of 
the transmission of original sin is resolved, both theologically and sci- 
entifically, on the grounds of the Roman Catholic doctrine that ‘‘original 
sin is not so much a positive entity as an absence of original righteousness”, 
so that we are assured that ‘“‘no physical mechanism is needed to transmit 
the absence of something’’! (p. 33). Presumably, then, some physical 
mechanism would have been necessary for the transmission of so positive 
an entity as original righteousness, had it not been forfeited. We are also 
getting rather weary of being assured by writers of ‘‘Catholic’’ sympathies 
that Thomas Aquinas has placed us in his debt by christianizing Aris- 
totelian doctrine and baptizing Platonism (cf. p. 210), when what he in 
fact did was to ingest a large chunk of pagan philosophy to the subsequent 
discomfort of the body ecclesiastical. And it really is astonishing to find a 
man of learning whose thinking, in the middle of this twentieth century, 
is so governed by the concepts of the Schoolmen that he can solemnly 
propound the view that “the infusion of a soul into a foetus which it did 
not ‘fit’? would produce not a human being but a monster”’ (p. 280). 

But it is much more disturbing to discover a Christian scholar agreeing 
with Professor I. T. Ramsey’s conclusion that ‘“‘God” is not a scientific 
word (p. 88). Yet this conclusion is, alas, widely accepted even in Christian 
circles nowadays, which indicates how far Christian thought concerning 
the relationship between science and theology has retreated from the 
scriptural viewpoint. It is surely time that Christians came to realize 
once more that the biblical doctrine of the absolute sovereignty of God as 
Designer, Creator, and Governor of the universal order means without 
equivocation that ‘‘God” is the supreme and all-essential scientific word 
for us men, scientists included, who have been created in His image. 
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In advancing his thesis that “there ought to be mutual trust, under- 
standing and co-operation between scientists and Christian theologians” 
(p. xix), Canon Smethurst rightly points out that the scientific method is 
founded upon certain fundamental assumptions, namely, belief in the 
orderliness of the universe, belief in the principle of causality or intel- 
ligibility in the natural world, and belief in the reliability of human reason. 
These in turn should lead to belief in the material world as ‘‘the work of a 
single, rational, divine Mind” (p. 13). He does not offer any explanation 
of the patent fact, however, that in practice they do not lead to this belief. 
The answer to this problem is conclusively given by St. Paul in Romans 
1:18 ff., and it is an answer that vitally concerns scientists as well as 
theologians. 

The Christian view of matter as being both good and real, since it is 
the handiwork of God Himself, is also stressed by Canon Smethurst as 
important for a correct scientific approach. But to suggest that the value 
of matter is further proved by the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation, 
whereby, he says, ‘“‘Christians are bound to believe that matter was good 
enough and holy enough to be the dwelling place of God himself’’ (p. 18), 
not only misses the whole point of the Incarnation, but is reminiscent of 
the proposition of medieval humanism that the dignity of man is such 
that the Incarnation would have taken place even if man had not sinned — 
a doctrine which has been revived in our day in Anglo-Catholic theology 
within the framework of organic evolutionism, according to which the 
Incarnation is the necessary and predestined consummation of the creative 
process. Thus Dr. Mascall declares that ‘‘the ultimate term of human 
evolution is the Total Christ” (p. 315). Canon Smethurst, however, 
makes no mention of this concept. 

Canon Smethurst relies to an excessive degree on quotations from the 
works of other authors, which may in part account for a general lack of 
depth and impressiveness in the development of his arguments. At times, 
indeed, he appears to be astonishingly naive. He regards it as “hardly... 
fortuitous” (p. 44), for instance, that such Christian virtues as intellectual 
integrity, humility, and courage, respect for truth, impartiality, devotion, 
patience, self-control, and a sense of brotherhood are identical with those 
manifested by a good scientist, so much so that one might almost think 
that scientist and saint are synonymous terms (though how the scientist 
behaves at home is not asked!). But obviously Christian virtues enhance 
the work of men in every walk and vocation of life. Or again, he adduces 
the knowledge that human character is affected by environmental, glan- 
dular, and hereditary factors as evidence for Augustinian predestination, 
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showing ‘‘how right the Church was in declaring Pelagianism in its more 
extreme forms to be contrary to the Christian Faith”. If a man is born 
with an incurably over-developed suprarenal gland, ‘‘it may well happen”, 
he says, ‘‘that as a consequence he shows a great tendency to anger and 
irritability. This is something which he cannot avoid and which is part of 
the condition to which he was predestined”’ (p. 154). To treat the Christian 
doctrine of predestination in this way is quite ludicrous. And to suggest 
that there is a significant connection between quantum mechanics and 
statistical physics on the one hand and, on the other, the contemporaneous 
development of the liturgical movement, ‘‘which emphasizes the corporate 
nature of the Church, rather than the individual in isolation’’ (p. 90), 
savours of ingenuousness rather than ingenuity. If Christianity and 
science really depend on links of this sort to bind them together, then there 
will be littie cause for surprise if they fall apart. 

Both Dr. Mascall and Canon Smethurst swallow the evolutionary 
hypothesis whole, even to the extent of acquiescing in the concept of the 
development of life from lifeless matter, which surely is the most un- 
scientific of ‘‘scientific’’ postulates. Would any serious biologist, Christian 
or otherwise, agree with Canon Smethurst’s affirmation that “‘life ... is 
no secret, mysterious or mystical, but something which can be studied 
and analysed in a strictly chemical and even physical manner”’ (p. 103)? 
His opinion that ‘‘there is no need to postulate, as many theologians have 
thought fit to do, the necessity for a direct act of divine intervention to 
produce the transition from non-living to living matter’’ (idem) harmonizes 
with Dr. Mascall’s statement that ‘“‘there is nothing which should worry 
the theologian in the view that no special divine intervention is involved 
in the appearance of life on the earth. Unless we are deists,’”’ the latter 
adds, “‘we shall see the whole process as gesta Dei per naturam, as conserved 
and energized by the creative activity of the transcendent God” (p. 268). 
But it would be hard to conceive a view of the natural order more congenial 
to the deistic standpoint. 

This is, if anything, further confirmed by the currently fashionable 
hypothesis, to which both our authors subscribe, that evolutionary progress 
is by way of mutations — that is, by way of accident, not design, by way 
of indeterminacy and discontinuity, not purpose and will (cf. Mascall, 
p. 191; Smethurst, p. 116). It is certainly a curious anomaly that the 
whole system of our world, the orderliness and regularity of which provide 
(as both Dr. Mascall and Canon Smethurst acknowledge) a necessary 
presupposition for the operation of the scientific method, should be con- 
ceived as the product, at least in its animate aspects, of a principle of 
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chance and irregularity. Canon Smethurst even goes so far as to envisage 
the possibility that the whole process may be the result of pure chance; 
he prefers, however, to postulate as more probable the direction and 
guidance of a rational, creative Mind, since ‘“‘pure chance would take 
aeons longer to effect the same result by mere mathematical probability” 
(p. 127). Why worry about a few aeons, we are tempted to ask, since there 
is no class of persons more uninhibited than the evolutionary pundits in 
bandying about vast periods of time. In any case, to argue from prob- 
ability can never lead to conclusiveness; it is to be lost in a haze of hesita- 
tion, for both the probable and the improbable enjoy an equal degree of 
possibility. Thus we find Dr. Mascall willing to entertain the possibility, 
good Thomist that he is, that the universe had no temporal beginning but 
is of infinite past duration (p. 93). 

As for the question of miracles, Canon Smethurst is swayed by fanciful 
rationalizations of the type which were spawned in Germany in the last 
century, though he treats the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection as excep- 
tions on the ground that they are “fundamental” miracles (pp. 215 #f.). 
Pleading that we cannot limit the divine power ‘‘without being involved 
in intellectual contradictions” (p. 219) (a plea which he seems unwilling to 
press in connection with other scriptural miracles!), he coats the pill as it 
were by seeking to show that both these fundamental miracles are sci- 
entifically and intellectually respectable, so that ‘‘it would seem capricious 
and unjust for a scientific person to reject lightly or frivolously this impor- 
tant element in the Christian faith” (p. 218). Dr. Mascall, on the contrary, 
maintains that “within the language of science there is ... no room for 
such a word as ‘miracle’”’ (p. 87). We are accordingly confronted with 
the dilemma, either of endeavouring to make the miraculous appear sci- 
entifically respectable, that is, of accommodating it to the “‘scientific”’ 
mind (which by nature is still the created, finite, and fallen mind), or of 
deciding that the scientific and the miraculous are two incompatibles. 
Both horns of this dilemma are unscriptural and irrational, for the miracles 
of Scripture are significant precisely of the scientific fact that our world is 
not a closed system but fully open to its sovereign Creator, who in His 
wisdom and at His pleasure intervenes in the course of events, and whose 
interventions are closely associated with His supreme purposes of 
redemption and judgment. 

Both Dr. Mascall and Canon Smethurst approach their task with 
evident sincerity and goodwill, and in their books there is of course a 
considerable amount of valuable information and discussion. The former 


is much more technical in style and language, and in thought more con- 
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centrated, than the latter, who within approximately the same space has 
sought to cover a wider range. It is with regret that we have found our- 
selves unable to concur with most of the major positions which they take 
up. The words they have contributed to the current debate are not 
conclusive because they are not thoroughly scriptural. We still await the 


contribution which may be described as definitive. 


PuHtILttp EDGCUMRE HUGHES 
London 


Herman N. Ridderbos: When the Time Had Fully Come: Studies in 
New Testament Theology. Grand Rapids: Wm B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co. 1957. 104. $1.50. 


This is one of a series of ‘‘Pathway Books’”’ being currently published by 
the Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company and “designed to help teachers, 
students, preachers, and laymen keep themselves informed on the impor- 
tant subjects and the crucial problems which confront the Christian 
church today” (p. 5). Dr. Ridderbos is well qualified to deal with the 
subject discussed in this volume. The treatment of these topics is un- 
avoidably brief, but within the space allotted to him the author has 
provided us with a thoroughly competent and biblically oriented direction 
of thought on problems which are at the centre of New Testament studies. 
Ridderbos is abreast of the debates going on in the field of New Testament 
studies, and it is in relation to the demands of the present hour that he, 
as a scholar in the Reformed tradition and maintaining the doctrine of 
plenary inspiration, presents the findings of careful and reverent reflection. 

Every student of the New Testament knows how central is the concept 
of the kingdom of God. What is this concept? How is it to be related to 
the present and to the future? In what relation does the kingdom of God 
stand to the church? In the first chapter Ridderbos deals with these and 
related questions as they are to be answered by the witness of the synoptic 
Gospels. In relation to the “spiritual concept” of the liberal theology and 
the eschatologism of Schweitzer, to give but examples, Ridderbos main- 
tains that ‘‘the concept of the Kingdom in the Synoptic Gospels ... is 
one of presence as well as of futurity, of both secrecy and revelation. 
The rising of Christ marks the boundary” (p. 17). This is saying that 
the kingdom of God has entered this world and it is, at the same time, 
yet to come. Because it has entered, ‘‘this world is full of the redemptive 
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power of God” (p. 18), and the parables of the mustard seed and the 
leaven point respectively to the “expansive power” and the intensive 
penetration of the kingdom. ‘That is why eschatologism ... is as un- 
biblical as the connection of the Kingdom with the immanence philosophy. 
Eschatologism misjudges the resurrection, and the power of the exalted 
Lord through His Word and Spirit” (p. 19). Since Christ’s resurrection is 
pivotal and is the point of coincidence of the two aeons it casts ‘‘its light 
in two directions. It is the proof of what has happened, and the guarantee 
or pledge of what will happen’”’ (p. 20). 

After surveying the various interpretations of the sermon on the mount 
and discussing the question of the place that its ethic occupies in the 
kingdom of God, Ridderbos’ own position is clearly stated and is to the 
effect that the sermon has the closest bearing upon the life of the disciples 
“amidst the different connections and relationships in the world’’. This 
means that ‘‘the children of the Kingdom ought to ask for the Kingdom 
and God’s righteousness in all the sectors of life and that they have to do 
that in the light of the whole revelation of God to which the Sermon on the 
Mount refers” (p. 42). 

Ridderbos devotes a good deal of attention specifically to the teaching 
of the apostle Paul. This is as we might expect. One of his main concerns 
is the point of view from which Paul’s preaching may be approached, 
and here we have a discriminating analysis of the question as it relates 
to justification by faith. The latter is not, in Ridderbos’ judgment, the 
main entrance in Paul’s preaching of the gospel. Justification is of central 
importance. But ‘‘the central motive of justification by faith can be 
understood in its real, pregnant significance’ only from, what Ridderbos 
calls, the ‘‘redemptive-historical viewpoint’ (p. 49) which is to the effect 
that “in the crucified and risen Savior the great turning-point in God’s 
times has come” (p. 48). The main theme of Paul’s ministry is that what 
has been promised of old has mow been fulfilled and manifested. Paul’s 
kerygma was the ‘‘now of the day of salvation” (idem). And so ‘“‘the 
starting-point of Paul’s preaching of justification by faith is to be found 
in the great turning-point in the historia salutis” (p. 49). It is in this same 
connection that Ridderbos shows the significance of the identification of 
the believer with Christ in his death and resurrection if we are to under- 
stand the redemptive-historical character of Paul’s preaching (cf. pp. 54 ff.). 

Ridderbos declares in favour of the doctrine of plenary, verbal inspira- 
tion. In his concluding chapter he shows the relation of this view of 
Scripture to the history of redemption. This view of Scripture, he says, 
lays “‘all its stress on the authority of the Scriptures as the word of God. 
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It does not allow man to make a qualitative distinction between the 
Scriptures and the word of God”. It is this position that guards against 
subjectivism and ‘“‘without this principle of the Scriptures as the expressed 
word of God . . . there is no possibility”’, he thinks, ‘‘of sufficient theological 
resistance against subjectivism in its various forms and against the assaults 
upon the absoluteness of the Christian faith” (p. 81). It is in this connection 
that Ridderbos develops admirably, though only briefly in this book, the 
place which the apostolate occupies in the institution of Christ and, more 
particularly, the New Testament concept of tradition. The latter is not 
“a purely human tradition of the revelation of God” but represents ‘‘an 
authoritative, personal institution’’ which is only another word for ‘‘the 
authoritative preaching of the apostles ... and is identified with the 
teaching to which the community has to submit in obedience”’ (p. 86). 
The canonicity belonging to this tradition is but “the canonicity which 
Jesus Christ Himself conferred on His apostles’’ (p. 87). 

It is, of course, by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit that the apostles 
were able to exercise this authority vested in them by Christ. ‘‘We need 
not fear that in the formation of the Scripture some things have escaped 
the supervision of the Holy Spirit’’ (p. 93). Ridderbos is aware of the 
limitations under which we are placed. The Gospels, for example, do not 
provide us with all the details whereby we can make ‘‘a fine map of all 
the journeys of Jesus” (idem). And Ridderbos is sensitive to the danger 
of artificial harmonisation. It would appear, however, that he is disposed 
to exercise undue restraint at this point. While arbitrary harmonising 
must be avoided, we are nevertheless oftentimes placed under the necessity 
of showing that apparent discrepancy can readily be resolved. If one 
evangelist informs us that there were two blind men at Jericho when 
Jesus passed (Matt. 20: 30), we have no reason to remain in doubt as to 
whether there were one or two (cf. p. 94). Reserve can become pedantic 
as surely as can artificial harmonistics. 

This is a well-written book. Perspectives of far-reaching significance on 
central questions of New Testament theology are opened up for the reader 
and at every point these perspectives are made relevant to the exigencies 
placed upon the believing scholar by the most recent developments of 
New Testament criticism. 


JOHN MurRAY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Roland E. Murphy: The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Bible. Westminster, 
Maryland: The Newman Press. 1956. xi, 120. $1.50. 


William Sanford LaSor: Amazing Dead Sea Scrolls and the Christian 
Faith. Chicago: Moody Press. 1956. iii, 251. $3.50 


ed. Krister Stendahl: The Scrolls and the New Testament. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1957. xi, 308. $4.00. 


Books on the Dead Sea Scrolls continue to appear, and the surprising 
thing is that so many of them are of high quality. Roland E. Murphy 
of the Catholic University of America has written a short but valuable 
introduction to the Scrolls. In brief compass he covers a wide range of 
topics, treating not only the Scrolls’ discovery but also their relation both 
to the Old and to the New Testament. The discussion of the New Tes- 
tament and its relation to the Scrolls is quite conservative. John the 
Baptist may have been a member of the Qumran community, but the 
evidence does not warrant the statement that he actually was a member. 

The theology of the Gospel of John, Murphy holds, should not be 
regarded as merely a development of Qumran. The close parallelism in 
phraseology and ideas cannot be explained either by mere coincidence or 
by the Old Testament. The theological content of John and of Qumran 
is different; indeed, the evidence does not prove direct contact between 
John and Qumran. This is a useful discussion of a question which any 
serious study of the Scrolls would naturally raise. 

Professor LaSor has written an equally valuable work. He has in mind 
the layman who reads about the Scrolls in popular magazines and the 
questions which such a layman would ask. The field is covered very 
adequately, and the layman who reads this work will find a satisfactory 
survey of the material. Dr. LaSor discusses some questions which are not 
always fully dealt with in popular books on the subject, namely, The God 
of Qumran, The Qumran Calendar and Qumran Gnosticism. The discus- 
sion is eminently worthwhile, and is carried on from the standpoint of a 
believer in the integrity and authority of the Bible. The work may be 
heartily recommended. 

Professor. Stendahl’s book is of a different type. It is not intended 
to be a popular introduction to the Scrolls. Hence, there is a certain 
uniqueness about it which pleasantly surprises the reader. We have had 
a goodly number of worthwhile books which have given a survey of the 
subject. For these we may be most grateful, but perhaps the time has 
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come when the efforts of scholars should be directed to a more serious 
study of the contents of the Scrolls themselves. Books of a more technical 
nature are beginning to make their appearance, and that is a healthy sign. 
Possibly nothing so far produced has equalled Elliger’s detailed study of 
the Habakkuk Commentary, but what is appearing is of useful quality. 

The present work consists of an introductory chapter by Krister 
Stendahl, followed by a number of competent essays dealing with the 
relation of the Scrolls to the New Testament. Some of these essays have 
been published before, but they are here revised. All are thoroughly 
worthwhile and should prove to be helpful to anyone who is seeking to 
make a serious study of the Scrolls. 

Most of the authors are New Testament, rather than Old Testament, 
scholars. In this fact there may be a difficulty in that many New Tes- 
tament scholars are not competent Semitists. We are at a loss to under- 
stand the remarks on page 80 that ‘‘two expressions in the Marcan text 
must be excepted from such an Aramic (sic) derivation: ‘While they were 
eating’ is an editorial connection made by Mark and ‘of the covenant’ as a 
genitive to ‘my blood’ is an impossible construction in any Semitic lan- 
guage’. The only support given for this statement is an appeal to Jeremias: 
The Eucharistic Words of Jesus (Eng. trans., 1955, pp. 133 ff.). The state- 
ment, however, must be dismissed as incorrect. 

Whether the phrase 76 alua pov tijs daOnkns is of Aramaic 

derivation may be open to question, but that such a construction can 
not be Semitic is not true to fact. The Syriac, for example, renders 
PEIN.) 803. In Hebrew, phrases such as MWD by in’3 are possible, and in 
the Old Testament even the construct itself may follow a noun with a 
‘suffix (cf. OV NID Jeremiah 33:20, and 73 17D Leviticus 6:3). Such a 
construction is also common in Akkadian. To regard the clause, upon 
the basis of a statement like the one just quoted, as ‘‘an interpretative 
comment added to the Greek text” (p. 80) is a wholly unjustifiable 
procedure. 

That such a statement appears does not, of course, destroy the book’s 
value. The viewpoints presented will have to be subjected to close study. 
The work is somewhat of a pioneering project, and the editor and all the 
contributors are deserving of high praise for their parts in this worthwhile 
undertaking. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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John Knox: The Integrity of Preaching. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon Press. 1957. 96. $1.75. 


Some years ago a national magazine carried the account of the religious 
experience of a woman who turned from the church in her youth because, 
in her opinion, the church had ‘‘too little contact with either the first 
century or the twentieth to be significant’. Professor Knox believes that 
the answer to this criticism is to be found in the “fresh insistence that 
preaching shall be biblical’’ (p. 9). 

John Knox, as he sought for a title for the James A. Gray lectures of 
1956 given at the Divinity School of Duke University, chose the word 
“integrity’’ because it seemed to characterize the preaching ministry of 
his father who had a profound effect on his son’s life. ‘‘Integrity’’ to Knox 
means ‘‘the seriousness with which he [his father] took his preaching and 
the absolute honesty with which he did it, the long and careful work he 
devoted to preparing for it ..., the biblical quality of it, its solidity and 
wholeness, the way it answered to the life of the church, the way it spoke 
to the heart” (pp. 5 f). 

The stress on biblical quality raises an important question — When is 
preaching biblical? Extended use of the Bible cannot guarantee this 
quality; it can indeed obscure it. Professor Knox devotes the larger part 
of his volume to a discussion of how the Bible should be preached biblically. 
Prior to that, however, he addresses himself to the question as to why the 
Bible should be preached at all. His reasons are not powerful: because it is 
great literature, because it is our literature, and because it is God’s lit- 
erature. As to this last, it is the Word of God because men find in it the 
very presence and mighty action of God. “It is not because the Bible is 
made up of, or contains, God’s words (as though God spoke words at all) 
that we call it the Word of God, but because it conveys to us this presence 
and this mighty action”’ (p. 14). 

Biblical preaching, according to Knox, remains close to the essential 
biblical ideas, is centrally concerned with the central biblical event, and 
answers to and nourishes the essential life of the church. There is a tension 
in preaching as the biblical preacher moves between the ancient and modern 
foci. This tension makes the sermon relevant to both the first and twentieth 
centuries as the event of Christ and the needs of modern man are held 
together in their integrity. But preeminently preaching is biblical when 
the event of the first century recurs in the twentieth. It recurs contin- 


uously in the sacraments and preaching of the church. 
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It is just at this point, Knox avers, that modernism and fundamentalism 
have erred. Where the Bible is most relevant to the twentieth century is 
where the original Christian message was most relevant to the first. But 
the points of contact are not points of agreement and conformity, but 
points of difference and confrontation. Modernism tried to reduce the 
points of confrontation, while fundamentalism multiplied them — ‘‘mod- 
ernism denying that the Bible and the church had anything to say which 
we did not already know to be true, and fundamentalism affirming that 
what the Bible and the church had to say was mostly what we knew quite 
well was not true” (p. 30). The biblical preacher will on the contrary see 
that Christianity should challenge the twentieth century at those points 
where it also challenged the first. To see this is to recover the authentic 
meaning of the biblical text. 

This is illustrated by citing three sermons based on the text in Mark 
10:46. The first uses the text as proof that Jesus was the Messiah. Such a 
sermon is, however, held to be irrelevant because no one can be convinced 
that Jesus was the Christ by an incident in the past. The second sermon 
will stress the human compassion of Jesus. This is less authentically 
biblical, but it is a bit more relevant. The third sermon will present the 
event not as past but as occurring in our own history. ‘We are blind 
Bartimaeus.’”’ When the Bible is seen in this light, questions of authorship 
and historicity become irrelevant. ‘‘The truth of the text depends entirely 
upon how authentically it sets forth the meaning of the historical event as 
this was known within the early church ...’’ (p. 43). 

Biblical preaching is a kind of teaching, and it differs from the other 
types of teaching, in the judgment of Knox, because it is intensely personal 
and because it is inseparably related to common worship. When Professor 
Knox speaks of preaching as personal, he gives us some of his best thoughts 
— “Whenever I think of the men in the ministry who have helped me 
most, I think not of the gifted but of the good.... In the pulpit, as well 
as outside it, what they really gave me was themselves” (pp. 62 f.). Every 
sermon should be well prepared, and yet the preparation can interfere 
with the spontaneity so necessary for discourse from person to person. 
This problem is solved when the preacher prepares himself, not just the 
sermon. 

The sermon is also distinguished from a mere lecture as something 
offered to God. Indeed it is the preacher offering himself to God, so that he 
combines the offices of prophet and priest. But here he is not alone. He 
offers himself in an affirmation of faith which he shares with the whole 
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church. Once more the tension between the first and twentieth centuries 
appears, for the church has lived in both. We obscure that faith when we 
refuse to change, just as we destroy it when we attempt a complete re- 
construction of it. Because it is living, it must grow. 

When the preacher witnesses to the faith of the Christian community, 
and confesses his own share in it, in sin, and in forgiveness, Knox holds 
that he avoids the dangers which have brought preaching into contempt. 
Preaching must then be confessional. And it must be sacramental — it is 
the medium of God’s communication with us. The sermon, like the Lord’s 
Supper, is barren if it just recalls past events. It is rich if it recalls past 
events and also brings the events to pass again. This is the single ultimate 
miracle of Christianity, and it is that which makes preaching biblical. 

Knox, in common with many thinking men of our day, is concerned 
about the relevance of his message. Believing that past history is irrelevant 
unless it recurs in an event today, modern theologians conclude that even 
if God gave us a true book of history and teaching it would be irrelevant to 
our present needs. We wonder how these men can be so sure that God 
cannot make it relevant. By making Him conform to this tenet of human 
reason, they have stripped Him of His freedom and of His power. 

But it is proper to ask as well whether the position espoused by Knox 
is not itself irrelevant. What will the man in the pew say when he is told 
that it is immaterial whether the story about Bartimaeus really happened 
or not? Will he not properly turn toward something that did happen? Or 
suppose he is told that the promises in the Bible are really not the words 
of God since God probably does not use words? What can be more irrelevant 
to life than occurrences which did not occur and words which God could 
not have spoken? 

The biblical solution to the question which Knox raises is to be found in 
the present work of the Holy Spirit. In His ministry past events need 
not recur because they have continuing relevance. The redemption of 
Christ issues in a number of relevancies: His own intercession, God’s 
providential care for His own, the Holy Spirit’s ministry of sanctification, 
just to mention a few. These are not to be explained as recurrences of the 
earthly ministry of Christ, but they are the results of such past events. 
If Christ’s death and resurrection must recur, the modern man might be 
tempted to ask, what was wrong with them the first time? 


Joun W. SANDERSON, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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N. B. Stonehouse: Paul Before the Areopagus and Other New Testament 
Studies. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1957. 
v, 197. $3.50. 


This volume is composed of essays and addresses by the Professor of 
New Testament in Westminster Theological Seminary. Much of the 
material appeared in the form of articles contributed to the Westminster 
Theological Journal, but some of it was delivered in the form of lectures at 
various times and places. Friends of the author will rejoice to have these 
thoughtful studies in permanent form for convenient reference. 

Chapter I deals with the Areopagus Address of Paul. Since this has 
already been rather widely circulated in pamphlet form (the Tyndale 
New Testament Lecture for 1949), it calls for little comment here. The 
core of the discussion is a critique of the views of Martin Dibelius on the 
famous Athenian sermon. Dibelius treats the sermon as unhistorical, 
indeed as quite out of harmony with Paul’s doctrine of the state of the 
heathen in such passages as Romans 1, as representing a point of view 
friendly to the sufficiency of natural revelation, with the speaker finding 
common ground with his audience and virtually Christianizing pagan ideas. 
The author shows the utter inadequacy of this approach by a combination 
of penetrating exegesis and sound reasoning. In dealing with the con- 
sequences of the address, he is able to show that the data of Acts 18:5 and 
I Cor. 2:2 cannot properly be utilized to prove Paul’s disillusionment and 
his abandonment of any such approach to the pagan mind in the future. 
Stonehouse might have strengthened his case even more by noting that 
in I Cor. 2:2 no special prominence is given to the words ‘“‘among you” 
so as to suggest that in the background of Paul’s thinking lay his regretted 
failure at Athens. 

The second chapter is devoted to a criticism of Zeitlin’s book, Who 
Crucified Jesus? in which the Jewish scholar seeks to relieve his nation of 
the responsibility for the death of Jesus and to remove the ground for 
anti-Semitism. This he attempts by positing two sanhedrins, one religious, 
which was the true governing body of the people and which met regularly, 
and the other a political body which was sporadic in its meetings and 
which was convened in order to serve the interests of the Romans by 
those who were willing to collaborate with them. It was a sanhedrin of 
this second type which delivered Jesus to the Roman power, according 
to Zeitlin. Stonehouse characterizes this view as new, but it seems to 


depend upon the earlier work of Biichler, Das Synedrion in Jerusalem, 
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published in 1902. Zeitlin makes no acknowledgement, however, of the 
older treatise. The critique of Zeitlin’s position proceeds along two lines: 
first, the question of the existence of the two sanhedrins, and second, an 
examination into the question as to whether the charge against Jesus 
was really political, so as to fit into the theory of condemnation by a 
political body. The evidence cited by Zeitlin for this second type of 
sanhedrin is carefully sifted and shown to be without foundation. That 
the rejection of Jesus by the nation was grounded on religious differences, 
in opposition to Zeitlin’s second point, is demonstrated without difficulty. 
The case here might be strengthened even more by bringing into focus the 
testimony of Acts and of the Epistles to the effect that the nation of the 
Jews was responsible for the death of Jesus and that the grounds, so far as 
they are referred to, were theological rather than political. 

Chapter III is a study of the Holy Spirit in connection with repentance 
and baptism, centered in one text (Acts 2:38) but embracing other passages 
in Acts (chapters 10, 8, 19) where the problem of the bestowal of the 
Spirit in relation to the acquisition of certain spiritual benefits must be 
similarly faced. In part the chapter is an effort to meet the challenge of a 
type of criticism which finds a contradiction in the necessity for water 
baptism when the Spirit has already been granted, insisting that the 
prominence given to water baptism is an intrusion reflecting the later 
sacramentarian emphasis of the church. 

In Chapter IV we find a discussion of the identity of the elders and the 
living-beings in the Apocalypse. Here is a fine illustration of the interplay 
of textual criticism and exegesis (the text in question being Rev. 5:9, 10). 
The conclusion that both these groups are angelic beings of a superior 
order may not be convincing, but at least some thought-provoking consid- 
erations are produced in favor of this position. 

The following two chapters on Bultmann and Dibelius respectively are 
especially commendable. One finds plenty of books and articles on these 
men today, but many of them are written from a superficial knowledge 
of the works of these scholars or else are too commendatory in their 
appraisal. The reader will need the best disciplined attention to follow 
the discussion, but he will find it richly rewarding. Bultmann’s view of 
Jesus is the special subject of the one chapter. That view is exposed as 
being anything but Christian. Some brief excerpts may help to commu- 
nicate the flavor of the discussion. ‘‘The will of God in Bultmann’s lan- 
guage has nothing to do with the historical revelation of God” (p. 144). 


“Jesus was the bearer of the word, the message which confronts man with 
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God. He has no other significance, and so, on this view, He is not in the 
least indispensable today”’ (pp. 147 f.). 

The chapter on Dibelius deals especially with the relation of history and 
faith. Due to the Kantian influence on his thinking, faith is put sharply 
over against knowledge. Stonehouse summarizes Dibelius’ outlook as 
follows: ‘‘Christian faith has nothing to do with the acceptance of the 
history of Christ as true, but is essentially the recognition that that history, 
in spite of its purely relative character as history, and the record of it in 
the New Testament, however defective and however burdened with error 
it may be, comprise a genuine sign of the reality of God upon which one 
must venture his life’ (p. 175). He notes that whereas Dibelius makes 
much of eschatology, yet by denying the theistic presuppositions upon 
which it properly rests he has logically excluded eschatology from any 
proper place in religion. Again, though Dibelius feels compelled to accept 
the proposition that Jesus regarded Himself as the Messiah, he still retains 
his insistence on Gemeindetheologie. But if Jesus recognized Himself as 
the Messiah, why is this not a sufficient basis for the faith of the early 
church in Him as such? The fact that Dibelius occupies an uneasy position 
in this matter of history and faith points up the truth that, ‘Ultimately 
the choice which the gospels offer is that of believing their testimony or 
that of rejecting it outright”’ (p. 185). 

In the final chapter on Luther and the New Testament Canon notice is 
taken of Luther’s attitude toward Hebrews, James, Jude, and Revelation. 
The view that Luther rejected these books is maintained; at the same 
time it is insisted that Luther recognized that his view was novel and 
need not be followed by others. The author points out that Luther came 
to this position by application of his principle that only that which teaches 
Christ is apostolic. Since he felt that these books, for one reason or another, 
lacked a clear statement of the gospel, he should have the courage to reject 
them. This does not mean that he ought to have done so. Stonehouse 
writes, ‘‘My basic criticism of his viewpoint is that it was narrowly Christo- 
centric rather than God-centered, and thus involved an attenuation and 
impoverishment of the message of the New Testament” (p. 196). 

Enough has been said to indicate something of the quality of the book 
and the manner in which it grapples with large issues which are germane to 
the Christian faith in our time. The book is deserving of a wide teading 
and of repeated consultation. 


EVERETT F. HARRISON 





Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 
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Lester De Koster: All Ye that Labor (Pathway Books). Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1956. 128. $1.50. 


The subtitle of this book: ‘‘An Essay on Christianity, Communism and 
the Problem of Evil’, gives in brief the problem with which it deals. The 
author is endeavouring to compare and contrast the two points of view 
by a study of their interpretation of, and solution for, evil in the world. 
The only difficulty is that one soon begins to feel that it would have been 
more correct to make the sub-title: The Christian Answer to the Com- 
munist Interpretation of Evil, for that is really what it is. 

In his critique of Marxism the author has devoted the first part of the 
book, principally chapters one and two, to giving an explanation of Marx’s 
concepts. Beginning with the fact that Marx based his views on the 
contemporary evolutionary concepts, with their materialistic presupposi- 
tions, he goes on to a discussion of Marx’s attempt to solve the problem of 
evil by describing simply, but carefully, the principal Marxist ideas: the 
proletariat, surplus value, class consciousness and class conflict. Finally 
he shows that this logically leads to Marx’s views on dialectical mate- 
rialism and the nature of human culture. While acknowledging that 
many Christians feel it unwise to study or discuss such matters, he quite 
rightly maintains that before one can criticize a man’s theory or point of 
view, one must know what that man is endeavouring to say. Hence his 
detailed analysis of Marxist thought. 

The next three chapters are devoted to a criticism of this thought. 
In chapter three, De Koster commences by giving what he feels is a proper 
description of capitalism, a description, however, to which many would 
take exception from both left and right. His primary thesis is that cap- 
italism takes sin seriously, a viewpoint which would require much more 
historical backing than he gives, and which in one sense he seems to 
contradict towards the end of his essay (cf. pp. 47 and 107 ff.). Continuing 
from this point he then points out the weakness in Marx’s understanding 
of man, and completes the chapter by showing that Marx has in many 
ways attempted to parallel Christian beliefs with a materialistic “‘theology”’. 

For the reviewer, the fourth chapter is by far the most interesting in 
the book, for there Marx’s philosophy of history comes under the axe. 
The author points out that while Marx insists that he and he alone accepts 
history at full value, he actually denies it by prophesying ‘‘classless 
society”, for which history provides no proof, and the possibility of which 
Marxism logically denies. This, De Koster feels, leads on to the typical 


Marxist social and historical cynicism which we see so clearly today in 
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disarmament conferences and the like. Over against this the author places 
in contrast the Christian view of history which is non-revolutionary but, 
despite its transcendentalism, keeps very closely to historical facts. 

In the following chapter De Koster comes to the heart of the problem: 
Marx’s basic philosophy, his dialectical materialism. At this point he 
turns the whole weight of his heavy artillery upon Marx, pointing out, 
first of all, his unproven assumptions and then his inherent contradictions. 
Finally, he raises the question, Why has Marx been so influential? To this 
he replies that here is the demonic in history, where absolute negation is 
declared to be that which is positive and beneficial. It is this which appeals 
to man when he has lost his spiritual moorings. 

Finally, the author has the temerity to turn his guns on the patron saint 
of laissez faire thinking, Adam Smith, pointing out that the latter laid 
down the groundwork for the development of a society which would bring 
forth the evils against which Marx launched his attacks. To De Koster, 
both points of view have been basically wrong, and contemporary cap- 
italism has continued to provide a good life, economically, only because it 
has modified its ideas through Christian pressures. These modifications he 
believes to have included income taxes, certain aspects of the welfare 
state, and properly run trade unions. This, however, does not suffice, 
for true freedom from evil is attained by no other means than submission 
to Christ, for only then will the individual and society be able to overcome 
the evil within. Not until Christians see this and apply their Christianity 
to economic relations will they be effectively equipped to deal with the 
Marxist threat. 

The book is published in the form which Eerdmans has adopted for 
its Pathway Series, and is relatively free of misprints. It has no index, 
but contains a large bibliography of almost ninety items. One cannot but 
wonder, however, at certain omissions such as Jacques Barzun’s Darwin, 
Marx and Wagner and, what is most striking of all, the omission of reference 
to Reinhold Niebuhr’s Children of Light and Children of Darkness, of 
which the book seems to echo many overtones. It is also rather astonishing 
to find Troeltsch’s Social Teaching of the Christian Churches given as the 
best background for Christian social thought (p. 128). 

Stylistically the book is interestingly written, but at times becomes 
somewhat diffuse. Moreover, connections are not always as clearly dis- 
cernible as they might be, so that a beginner in this field might at times 
find himself somewhat at a loss. 

One might well prophesy that this work will produce considerable 
controversy. For one thing the author leans as far over backward as he 
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can in an effort to be fair to Marx. He points out that the latter set forth 
some new and true insights into the problems of social evil in his day, 
although his attempts at building a philosophy failed. He speaks favorably 
of the steps taken to obviate the evils of uncontrolled Jaissez faire in 
economic life. One can well imagine that there are many conservative 
Christians who will read this book only to take violent exception to it. 
They will object to Marx being given credit for anything, and will un- 
doubtedly declare that the author is a “fellow traveller’, although he 
may not realize his position. 

For the reviewer himself, there are a number of matters with which he 
would take issue. The equation of Marxism with Communism is not 
exactly accurate, and the author would have saved himself some trouble 
if he had made this clear. His definition and defence of capitalism could 
be subjected to serious criticism on both economic, historical and the- 
ological grounds. There are also statements made in passing which do not 
bear on his main thesis but which often seem hardly acceptable. 

On the other hand, the reviewer feels that the critique of Marx has 
been well-developed and brought home. The author has shown that 
Marxism endeavours to solve the problem of evil by an imitation of 
Christianity which only leaves the two in diametric and basic conflict. 
This type of work is needed, not so much that it may settle a matter 
definitively, but that it may face Christians today with the problems of 
the mid-twentieth century in order that they may discuss and argue about 
them for the purpose of coming to a better understanding of their faith 
and its relationship to their present world. 


W. STANFORD REID 


McGill University, Montreal 


Robert Herndon Fife: The Revolt of Martin Luther. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1957. xii, 726. $9.75. 


To the man who asks, Why should there be another life of Luther 
published now? the reviewer says, This is different from any of the 
other recent works. It has a definite contribution to make. 

This is a life of Luther directed, or in any case most useful, to other 
scholars. It is written with a view to presenting everything that can be 
discovered that has a bearing upon Luther’s living and development from 
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his birth to his leaving the gates of the city after the diet at Worms. Fife 
has devoted the research energies of his life over the years to gathering 
the facts for this book, a task congenial to his duties as Professor of 
Germanic Languages and Literatures at Columbia University. It has 
involved a great deal of work in Germany as well as in America. The 
volume represents an attempt to see Luther from a dispassionate, neutral 
point of view. We all are aware that a neutral point of view is just as 
biased as one that is not neutral. In this case the bias is of the neutral type. 

In sum, the volume is of immense value as a reference work. It wil! be 
more useful in that way than in any other. It is not to be given to someone 
who wants to catch the spirit, the attitude, the enthusiasm of Luther. 
It is not for the man who wants to feel, temporarily at least, swept by the 
same currents of emotion as those which swept Luther; it is not for the 
student who wants to spend one evening in Luther’s company as though 
living contemporaneously with him. In a word, it is not a substitute for a 
historical novel about Luther. 

It is for the student who wants to locate the available information about 
any given episode in Luther’s life (up to the departure from Worms). 
Fife will place the incident in a context, the footnotes will indicate the 
available sources, Fife will give a judgment as to the harmonization of 
conflicting sources or as to the balance to be held between the weight of 
this source or that. The student, the reader, will, if he is worth his salt 
he must, make his own judgments about these sources, about this and that 
alleged fact, about how Luther’s mind actually worked on this or that 
occasion, about what his opponents really wanted. Fife provides a conven- 
ient key and index to the information. The reader must do the work and 
draw the conclusion. In the Theologische Literaturzeitung for January 1957 
it was remarked that there was a danger that German Luther study 
would put Luther in that position of authority which is accorded to the 
Church Fathers by Roman Catholic scholarship. Fife is not in any such 
danger. 

Having said this, I hasten to add that reading Fife is far more exciting 
than reading an encyclopedia. If this is a reference work, it is not of the 
dryasdust variety. It is solid, sober, factual; it is also vivid, varied, fresh 
and living in its attitude. The geography is alive. It has atmosphere. 
The vocabulary is appropriate. The reader will live in the Germany of 
Luther’s day. If he does not feel as excited as Luther himself often did, 
he will be the observer on the corner, seeing and richly savoring the 
panorama that passes before his eyes. He will be concerned to satisfy 
himself as to its meaning. To that end he will have presented to him a 
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rounded picture of the educational system, of the trivial school, of the 
preparatory level, of the studies in arts and theology at the university 
level. There are lively touches of relief, such as that of the older 
Augustinians putting the bright young friars into mendicancy as soon as 
possible so that they would not become too learned and expert and seize 
control of the cloister from the older inhabitants (p. 88). Fife is able to 
sketch a personality with great clarity and verisimilitude in a page or two. 
Such are his portraits of Eck, of Spalatin, and of Carlstadt, and, toward 
the end of the volume, of the young emperor Charles V. The description 
of Luther in action at the Leipzig debate is eloquent (pp. 359f.). 

The footnotes in the volume are not only valuable for their source 
references, they supplement and modify the picture given in the text and 
can be neglected only at the peril of missing the author’s full meaning. 

The book, so far as the reviewer can discover, contains no reference, 
except in the Introduction, to any recent American work on Luther. 
It is an independent exposition, betraying no conscious relationship to 
Bainton, Schwiebert or anyone else in that category. The author is, of 
course, not a trained theologian. This is apparent in his references to 
Augustine’s doctrine of grace (p. 158). The same feeling returns to the 
reader when Luther’s relation to the doctrine of predestination is under 
discussion (pp. 215f.). This is not serious, but it is worth noting. Perhaps 
of more importance is the absence of a full presentation of the doctrine 
and usages in connection with indulgences. The limited discussion on 
pages 247-249 is insufficient, yet this whole question is of the highest 
importance in understanding Luther’s course. Even more interesting, 
perhaps, would be a fuller discussion of the ‘‘tower-experience’. The 
reviewer believes that far too little attention is given by present-day Luther 
scholars to the view that the actual tower-experience was the culmination 
of a long process of comprehending the full meaning of the gospel, that it 
occurred as the crown of that process and as the climax of the increasing 
flood of light that began in Luther’s mind as early as 1513 and reached 
this particular culmination in 1518. This type of view is effectively pre- 
sented by Uuras Saarnivaara in Luther Discovers the Gospel, but, as with 
other American works, no reference to this volume is made by Fife. The 
latter does, however, in his account support and strengthen the view that 
the process of comprehension was a gradual and long-continued one 
(pp. 225, 227). 

There are, in the reviewer’s judgment, a few misunderstandings and 
misinterpretations in the book. There is even one place where he is not 
certain that the English translation of a German retort by Luther really 
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gives the force of the original (p. 403), though he has no business saying 
this about a translation by a professor of Germanic languages and lit- 
eratures. 

Fife seems greatly to overemphasize the degree of obscenity in Luther. 
He is writing in an age that is no longer Victorian. In this broad connection, 
the note concerning cloaca (p. 198, n.91) would have benefited from a 
perusal of Gordon Rupp: The Righteousness of God, p. 128, n. 4, where the 
treatment is fuller and more enlightening. 

Misprints are very few and the index appears to be excellent. 

As a book written by one who does not commit himself to any sympathy 
with Luther’s teaching (p. viii), this is a very valuable addition to the 
Luther literature, an indispensable reference work for future students and 
writers on the inexhaustible theme — Martin Luther, God’s great mes- 
senger of grace. 


PAUL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Geraint Vaughan Jones: Christology and Myth in the New Testament. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1956. 295. $4.50. 


The writings of Rudolf Bultmann have projected the question of myth 
into the forefront of New Testament Studies. Bultmann defines myth as 


see 


the use of imagery to express the otherworldly in terms of this world and 
the divine in terms of human life, the other side in terms of this side’ ”’ 
(p. 8). This obviously includes all of the miraculous and the supernatural 
in biblical religion, so far as it involves the impact of the divine world 
upon the human world. Ideas of angels and demons, of theophanies, of a 
virgin birth or a resurrection, as well as of an incarnation of a preexistent 
divine being or a parousia of an ascended Lord are myths which express 
religious ideas in pictorial language belonging to an outmoded world view. 

Bultmann insists that the entire category of such ideas is so foreign 
to the twentieth century Weltanschauung that they are impossible of 
acceptance in any literal sense. Liberalism simply discarded myth and 
found its religion in the remaining non-mythological residuum. Bultmann 
insists that mythology is so integral to New Testament thought that it 
cannot be excised. Since it cannot be accepted at face value, it must be 
reinterpreted or ‘“‘demythologized”. This Entmythologisierung Bultmann 
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accomplishes in terms of existential philosophy. Mythology contains truth 
so far as it has to do with human existence. 

Jones is not satisfied with the limitations of Bultmann’s reinterpretation, 
and while accepting the basic soundness of Bultmann’s approach attempts 
to provide a corrective for Bultmann’s existential treatment of myth. 
“Demythologizing in terms of existentialism is virtually the abandonment 
of the mythology”’ (p. 22). Actually mythology represents something real 
apart from human experience. ‘‘If the mythological representation of the 
world 7s outmoded, then it cannot be interpreted and . . . must be excluded” 
(p. 23). Mythological thinking is necessary for religion, for it is the only 
way we have of symbolizing the infinite (cf. p. 270). It cannot be taken 
literally but must be reinterpreted. Jones’ purpose is to examine New 
Testament Christology in particular to discover to what extent it is 
represented mythologically and how this mythological element is to be 
reinterpreted. 

Bultmann’s Christology rests entirely upon the Epistles, for he is 
skeptical as to the historical value of the Gospels. Jones finds the difference 
between Bultmann and the Liberals at this point. The Liberals found 
their religion in the Jesus of history and rejected the Christ of Paul. 
Bultmann has no need for a historical Jesus but appeals altogether to the 
Christ of faith. ‘‘As far as Bultmann is concerned the Synoptic Gospels 
might never have been written” (p. 54). At this point Jones is closer to 
the Liberals than to Bultmann. He has a confidence in the historical 
character of the Gospels which would dismay Bultmann, insisting that 
“the Synoptic tradition ... may be presumed to be as close to an eye- 
witness tradition as can be hoped for’’ (p. 140). The portrait of Jesus in 
the Synoptics is a consistent historical representation free from mythol- 
ogical elements. 

Indeed, Jones’ reconstruction of the intrusion of mythology into 
Christology seems to involve a revival of something like the old antithesis 
between the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith. Jones distinguishes 
between two types of near-eastern religion. One, represented by early Old 
Testament religion, emphasizing the historical conception of a transcendent 
God in covenant with a nation, is quite non-mythological and is found in 
the Synoptic Gospels. The other, represented by the sacramental mystery 
religions with their emphasis on an intimate mystical relationship between 
man and deity, is distinctly mythological and is found in the Pauline and 
Johannine writings (cf. p. 235). Mythological Christology arose when the 
gospel was transplanted from Jewish to Hellenistic soil and became 
impregnated with mythological concepts and idioms (p. 239). The Gospels 
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are non-mythological history; the epistles are theological interpretations 
in mythological language (pp. 30 f.). 

The Jesus of the Gospeis is not a mythological (7. e., supernatural or 
divine) but an historical personage. Jones rejects the contemporary 
interpretation of the Gospels as theological tractates. The Synoptics 
represent early historical traditions and not the theology of the early 
church (p. 90). Jesus is no incarnate divine pre-existent being as he is in 
John and Paul. There is however a certain numinous quality about him 
which is historically sound —an ‘‘otherness’”’ which is the kernel of a 
sound Christology. There was something about Jesus which was unique, 
and the term ‘‘Incarnation’”’ may be used to describe this transcendent 
quality. It involves no ‘‘coming down’ of a pre-existent divine being; 
but it does mean ‘the confluence or interpenetration of the divine and 
the human, of the phenomenal and the noumenal, in a historical per- 
sonality” (pp. 197 f.). The Incarnation in Jesus, expressed in John and 
Paul in mythical concepts, means ‘‘the noumenal world entering the 
phenomenal, the Creator participating personally in His creation, the 
ineffably holy being embodied in visible holiness, the divine appearing 
as the human” (p. 199). The truth of the Incarnation is that it is only 
“by divine intention and initiative that man is to be rescued from his 
predicament in his world” (p. 200). The non-mythological truth is ‘‘that 
the transcendent God became personally immanent in the world of His 
creation through Incarnation in Jesus of Nazareth” (p. 273). ‘‘The 
essence of the Gospel is that God personally intervened in history” (p. 278). 
Ideas of the Incarnation of the Logos or of the self-emptying of a pre- 
existent Son and of a virgin birth are mythological ways of expressing 
this essential truth. 

This non-mythological numinous element in Jesus is explained by 
analogy. Man as a creature is continuous with nature. Yet man possesses 
an element which sets him apart, making him transcendental over nature 
and discontinuous with it: creativeness. Man can create something new 
which does not arise out of nature but which represents an inbreaking 
into nature. By virtue of the Incarnation, Jesus possesses both dis- 
continuity and transcendence not only over nature but also over man. 
This explains the ‘otherness’, the numinous in Jesus (pp. 194-8). We 
might illustrate Jones’ position by the formula: man: nature = Jesus: man. 
This is what the virgin birth really means: the otherness of Jesus, his 
transcendence over other men. 

This reconstruction of the kernel of Christology does less than justice 
to the data of the Gospels. The phrase ‘‘Son of Man”, as Vos and Stauffer 
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have shown, appears to embody an elevated claim to heavenly dignity. 
The contemporary view that the Synoptic Gospels are theological inter- 
pretations is not really refuted, and Dibelius’ insistence that the Jesus of 
the famous Q passage of Matthew 11 is a mythological (7. e., supernatural) 
person is not adequately answered. It appears to the present reviewer 
that contemporary scholarship has correctly analyzed the theological 
character of the Jesus of the Gospels; but it has failed to trace the steps of 
development from a non-theological Jesus to the Gospel portrait. It is 
our conviction that these steps are not recoverable, for they never existed. 
The theological portrait of the Gospels is the Jesus of history; and Jones’ 
effort to explain Jesus by a human analogy falls far short of the demands of 
the Gospel data. 

Furthermore, Jones’ interpretation of the meaning of the “Incarnation” 
confuses redemptive history in general with the event in Christ. Through- 
out redemptive history, God was active in his creation. In the prophets, 
God confronted men with his will. This is the uniform biblical con- 
sciousness. God has intervened in history all along the redemptive line. 
His intervention in Jesus is in the same line and yet involves something 
unique which goes beyond and consummates all that has gone before, 
giving to the earlier interventions their ultimate meaning. The inter- 
vention in Christ involves far more than Jones’ interpretation allows. 

The grounds on which Jones rejects the so-called mythological element 
in Paul’s Christology do not appear to be adequate. The essence of the 
Christological myth is the idea of a pre-existent divine being who somehow 
assumes human nature (p. 63). This idea cannot be taken literally, for it 
is impossible to conceive of a literal incarnation of God in any way which 
is consonant with genuine human personality (pp. 62f.). This must be 
mythology. The truth expressed mythologically is that set forth in the 
Gospel Christology: the immanence of God in Jesus, the interaction of 
eternity and time, the irruption of the Beyond into the present (pp. 65 f.). 
Jones admits that the idea of pre-existence and incarnation was early 
and wide-spread throughout the church, appearing in Paul, Ephesians, 
Hebrews, and John (p. 70). Yet this ‘‘unanimity is not difficult to account 
for. The New Testament writers drew upon a common store of Old 
Testament thought and of contemporary religious philosophy” (p. 88), 
and arrived at fundamentally the same mythological formulation. Jones 
calls upon the Christology of the Synoptics and Acts to prove that this 
mythological formulation is not necessary and that it belongs not to the 
period of the eyewitnesses but to that of later reflection and interpretation 


(p. 162). The descending-god Christology arose when St. Paul, “as by 
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a stroke of genius” (p. 165), transferred the thought-categories of the 
Hellenistic Age to Christ. He ‘‘changed the labels” from the pagan gods 
to Jesus, thus showing how far he was prepared to go in applying myth- 
ological thinking to historical personality. 

This is quite amazing. Were the authors of Ephesians, Hebrews and 
John touched by the same genius? Could such deifying of a man (for 
Jones admits that Paul took these concepts of pre-existence and incarna- 
tion literally and not metaphorically) have failed to evoke a violent 
reaction from the rigidly monotheistic Jewish wing of the Church? Further- 
more, Jones appears elsewhere to argue against his main thesis by rejecting 
flatly the Hellenistic explanation of Bousset and Reitzenstein and by 
insisting that Paul derived his mythical element not from Hellenistic 
sources but from the Hebraic tradition of the Wisdom literature 
(pp. 73-83). In fact, Jones thinks that Paul probably refrained from 
calling Jesus soter because of its use in the mystery religions. 

Again, we are faced with a similar inconsistency in Jones’ effort to 
account for the rise of the virgin birth stories, which he cannot accept 
literally because such a birth detracts from the complete manhood of 
Jesus (p. 180). The Virgin Birth is the outstanding example of myth in 
the New Testament (p. 182); myth comes into the New Testament as a 
result of the transplanting of the gospel to Hellenistic soil (p. 239); yet 
the first two chapters of Luke are admittedly the most Hebraic of his 
Gospel. 

In evaluating Jones’ treatment of myth as a whole, so far as it represents 
the supernatural, we must conclude that he appears to go either too far 
or not far enough. He is troubled by the Pauline and Johannine ideas 
of incarnation because he cannot understand how such an incarnate deity 
could possess real human personality; and he rejects the Virgin Birth 
because he cannot understand how Jesus could possess full manhood if he 
were miraculously conceived. Let us admit that such problems are real. 
It is indeed difficult for us to understand how it can be so. Yet such 
conceptions are not contradictory to reason even though they must be 
accepted by faith on the basis of the evidence of Scripture. Yet Jones 
admits the reality of other concepts which many moderns would classify 
as purely mythological. He recognizes the necessity of the idea of objective 
evil and the possibility of a world of evil spirits. “‘It is at least possible... 
that man is set not only in a material but in a spiritual world: one which is 
actually peopled by evil forces of whose origin nothing is known yet whose 
existence is nevertheless real” (p. 219). Evil cannot be completely demy- 
thologized; demons are not dispensable (pp. 36f.). If Jones’ demythol- 
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ogizing of the Incarnation is sound, he ought not to go further than to 
say that evil is some kind of an unknown objective power — certainly no 
more. It is difficult to see how consistency permits one to admit the 
possibility of the existence of evil spirits who may take possession of men 
and yet deny the possibility of the existence of a Good Spirit who became 
incarnate in the man Jesus. Certainly one idea taxes the understanding 
no more than the other. Furthermore, Jones admits that by the Resur- 
rection Jesus entered into a new realm of existence which transcends this 
time-space existence of ours, so that he moved independently of material 
and spatial restrictions (pp. 97, 149). Jesus was transferred by his unique 
resurrection into the ‘‘metahistorical” dimension — into “‘the realm from 
which the numinous quality in Jesus is derived” (p. 141). How is one to 
understand or explain this in terms of known human experience? It can 
be accepted only on the authority of the witness of the Scriptures; and it is 
difficult to see why one is to accept this witness, even though he cannot 
explain it, since it is clearly ‘‘mythological”’, and yet reject the witness of 


Scripture that Jesus existed as a person in this same ‘“‘numinous” realm 
before he lived on earth —especially since Jones fails to provide a 
consistent and satisfying historical explanation for the use of the myth- 
ological element in the Pauline Christology of incarnation. 

We must conclude that Bultmann has offered a more consistent effort 
to demythologize than has Jones. However, Jones’ study witnesses to 
the impossibility of ridding New Testament thought of the supernatural. 
Reference is made on a few occasions to the possibility of revelation, but 
Jones implies that its recognition would rob one of the necessity for a 
thoughtful study of theology (pp. 12, 35). One must accept revelation 
and ask no questions. This is not an accurate representation of the position 
of those who admit revelation. The revelation was imparted through 
historical media, and historical and critical study is therefore of the 
essence. The alternative to demythologizing is not a wooden literalism and 
a mechanical idea of revelation which does not challenge the mind. How- 
ever, such radical ‘‘demything” as Jones proposes fails to convert the 
theological content of the alleged myths into a satisfying equivalent. 
Jones splendidly questions whether Bultmann’s existential demything 
will have any more effective impact upon thinking men in commending 
the Gospel to them than the old evolutionary liberalism. One wonders 
whether Jones’ non-existential demything will fare much better. We 
must dissent when he says that ‘‘it is the story of the Passion rather than 
its interpretation in theological terms’’ which has made the decisive impact 


upon men (p. 57). It is refreshing to note that he is concerned about the 
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impact of the gospel; but we must insist that what gives the story of the 
Passion its power is not that a man died; it is rather the theological inter- 
pretation that it was the Son of God who died for our sins. History and 
theology are inseparable. 

The book is unfortunately marred by numerous misprints, especially in 
the Greek words — something uncommon in Harper books. Misprints 
will be found on pages 79, 86, 101, 116, 118, 123, 151, 154, 155, 156, 167, 
172, and 287, as well as in the index of Greek words. The reference on 
p. 156 to Romans 6:18-22 should be 8:18-22. 


GEORGE ELpon Lapp 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


ed. Jacob T. Hoogstra: American Calvinism, A Survey. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House. 1957. 137. $2.50. 


This book contains the papers that were read at the Calvinistic Con- 
ference in Grand Rapids, Michigan on June 20 and 21, 1956. ‘The intent 
of this book is a survey for witnessing” (p. 3). As a witnessing instrument 
it expresses personal convictions as well as an attempt to strengthen and 
advance the cause of Calvinism. This is always a worthy design, whoever 
the witness may be. In this respect every Christian has an obligation to 
use his own talents and opportunities whether he is a tradesman or a ° 
scholar. Since this is the production of scholars we must appraise its worth 
accordingly. They have undertaken a survey, and the critical reader and 
reviewer is tempted to set up his own theodolite and evaluate the accuracy 
as well as the extent of the survey. This is done with full recognition 
that this conference and book are a laudable undertaking. 

The book contains ten chapters in three sections. The first section 
consists of two devotional talks, the second has six papers on the ‘“‘Status 
of Calvinism’’, and the third has two chapters on the ‘Prospects of 
Calvinism”. The volume also includes most of the discussions after the 
lectures. 

The first lecture on “‘American Calvinism Until the Twentieth Century, 
Especially in New England’”’ is a solid piece of work by Dr. John H. 
Gerstner of Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary. It sets “the stage 
for an understanding of the contemporary situation” (p. 13). Gerstner 
gives several reasons for his emphasis on New England — it is the area of 
the first notable theological development, it had much influence on the 
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rest of the nation, there was Jonathan Edwards. Edwards occupies the 
center of the stage set by Gerstner, as he looks at New England before 
Edwards, Edwards himself, and the post-Edwardian era of reaction, 
deviation, and continuation. For the pre-Edwardian period proof is 
submitted of a vigorous Calvinism in pastors, writings, synods, preaching, 
and education, Edwards is defended against charges of weakening Cal- 
vinism particularly on the doctrine of the imputation of Adam's guilt. 
In the post-Edwardian period of the nineteenth century the survey points 
out the Arminian reaction to Edwards, leading to Unitarianism, two 
deviations into Semi-Pelagianism and Pelagianism, hyper- and hypo- 
Calvinism, and also the continuation of Edwardian Calvinism in Princeton 
and Old School Presbyterianism. 

In the second lecture, ‘‘American Calvinism in the Twentieth Century”, 
Professor Paul Woolley of Westminster Seminary, Philadelphia, begins 
where Gerstner stops — with the situation in 1900. He traces the first 
quarter-century and the approach to the jubilee (1950), mentioning three 
characteristics of the beginning of the century which were unfavorable to 
Calvinism: doctrinal indifference, interdenominational activity, and Eu- 
ropean dependence, especially the influence of German theology. He 
characterizes the first quarter as a ‘‘battle field’. ‘‘There was a war...a 
particular war within the ranks of the Reformed” (p. 49). The basic issue 
in that battle was whether the Scriptures are ‘‘only a guide to life in a 
general sense’’ or ‘‘an infallible authority’. With the second quarter 
“quite a new age was showing the first gleams of dawn in Reformed 
circles in America”’ (p. 50). This gleam of dawn was ignited by Karl Barth 
who “succeeded in turning the minds of hundreds of thousands at least to 
sympathy with the proposition that doctrine is of foundational impor- 
tance’”’.... ‘‘Calvin’s picture began to be commonplace again, and people 
even thought they would like to read a dash of Calvin’ (p. 51). The 
Scriptural validity of neo-orthodoxy is left by this surveyor as the great 
question to be settled. He also points out the growing development of 
power centralization in the churches, the promotion of ecclesiastical unions, 
and the cooperation at high levels for united action, such as the National 
Council and other ecumenical bodies. 

The survey of the Northeastern region is prefaced by a note that the 
engaged speaker was unable to attend and that this brief survey (one 
page) was improvised voluntarily by a conferee from that area. Under 
the circumstances it might better have been omitted. The survey of the 
Southern region is based on correspondence with a number of prominent 


churchmen (see footnote on page 75 for a list). Their opinions differ 
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widely, and the use by some of them of the terms “high’’, “‘low’’, and 
“‘middle of the road’’ Calvinism does not make for a clear appraisal. The 
general impression is that Calvinism is not strong in the South. The 
author calls attention to the cultural, social, economic, and ethnological 
influences which affect religion in the South. While these are important 
for an appraisal of a region, the space devoted to them seems hardly 
justified since their connection with Calvinism is not pointed out. There 
seems to be an error on page 70 in the paragraph on unchurched people. 
Does not the ‘'37%” refer to churched rather than unchurched? The 
surveyor of the Midwest says ‘‘that the picture is not altogether dark’’ 
(p. 86), but he offers little light. This reviewer appreciates the difficulties 
involved in attempting such a survey. Dr. De Jong has expressed his 
opinion and that has some value, just as Mr. McDill gave us the opinions 
of several people and therefore increased the value. But what is happening 
to Calvinism in the influential places and among thought-forming men 
and institutions in the Midwest? 

The survey of International Calvinism is good as far as it goes, but 
does not go far enough. In so far as this chapter is a survey, it is limited 
to ‘‘voluntary association of kindred minds and faith, crossing denomina- 
tional walls” (p. 92), particularly the International Association of Reformed 
Faith and Action and its Congresses held at Montpellier, France, (1953) 
and Detmold, Germany, (1955). It does not mention the Reformed 
Ecumenical Synods, the International Council of Churches, or the World 
Evangelical Fellowship, which in greater or lesser degree are expressions 
of international Calvinism and Calvinists. The World Presbyterian Alli- 
ance and the World Council of Churches are merely mentioned as examples 
of international ecumenicity, but these also would have to be evaluated 
for an adequate survey. The paper seems to have been written with a 
purpose other than survey, viz., promotion of the International Association 
of Reformed Faith and Action, a laudable purpose in itself. 

Both lectures on the ‘‘Prospects of Calvinism’’ are challenging as they 
indicate the task that lies ahead. Dr. Cornelius Jaarsma contrasts St. 
Augustine (De Magistro) with W. H. Burton (The Guidance of Learning 
Activities) in their view of learning and teaching. ‘‘The former views truth 
as central in the source and outcomes of learning. The latter views both 
source and outcomes of learning as variables in human experience”’ (p. 109). 
Augustine is right in recognizing objective fact and truth that can be 
known, wrong in explaining ‘‘the process of learning and teaching in 
terms of the dualism and dichotomy of his day”’ (p. 110). Burton is right 
in his organic conception of person and personality, wrong in denying the 
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objectivity of truth. Dr. Jaarsma confronts Calvinism with a three-fold 
challenge in the field of education: ‘‘furnish educational theory and practice 


” 66 


with a sound anthropology”’, ‘‘set the educational house of today in order 
because it can be principally as well as factually conscious’’, ‘“‘give educa- 
tional theory and practice institutional expression’”’ (pp. 114-116). 

In the last lecture Dr. M. Eugene Osterhaven discusses the prospects of 
Calvinism as represented by Warfield and Kuyper, ‘‘an orthodox body of 
theology and a life-system issuing therefrom” (p. 125), which he distin- 
guishes from vague definitions current in some circles. In contrast with 
opinion at the turn of the century, Dr. Osterhaven thinks that the general 
attitude today is more optimistic about the future of Calvinism, stimulated 
by a general renewal of theological interest. He suggests several factors 
which temper his own optimism: natural human resistance to basic Cal- 
vinistic doctrines, much intellectual superficiality, material prosperity, 
the provincialism of some Calvinists. Encouragement for the prospects 
of Calvinism is suggested in the current revival of interest in theology, 
Calvinism’s realistic view of human nature, Calvinism’s appeal for serious 
Bible students, Calvinism’s cosmopolitanism. He also offers several 
conditions that must be met to brighten the prospects of Calvinism: 
adequate scholarship, courage to rethink our position, open minds to 
scientific discovery, relevant presentation, genuine personal piety. 

These lectures are a good effort at a big job, too big a job. In this 
reviewer's opinion they deserve an A for effort, and about a C for achieve- 
ment. But perhaps a C is a pretty good mark until the twentieth century 
produces an encyclopedic mind like that of a Warfield or a Kuyper. 


THEODORE J. JANSMA 


Wyckoff, New Jersey 


N. H. Ridderbos; Is There A Conflict Between Genesis 1 and Natural 
Science? (Pathway Books). Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co. 1957. 88. $1.50. 


The name Ridderbos suggests sound scholarship to those acquainted 
with biblical studies in the Netherlands. It is identified with scholarship 
of a certain stripe, the reformed. Books and articles bearing the name 
Ridderbos as author are generally considered trustworthy guides. Dr. 
Jan Ridderbos, the father of the author was professor of Old Testament 
studies at Kampen for nearly forty years. The author’s brother, Dr. 
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Herman N. Ridderbos, is professor of New Testament studies at Kampen. 
The author is professor of Old Testament at the Free University of 
Amsterdam. This little volume makes it obvious that he is not only a 
serious reformed scholar but also a supple thinker. In reading it one 
cannot escape noting the wholesome open-minded spirit of the author. 
Without explicitly saying so, he implies that literal interpretations of 
Genesis 1 may have missed much of what God is revealing to us in this 
passage. 

The title, Js There A Conflict Between Genesis 1 and Natural Science? is an 
ambitious one. An answer to this question would require a book of ency- 
clopedic proportions. Instead it is a booklet of 85 pages. It is noteworthy 
that the title of this work when it appeared in Dutch was Beschowingen 
over Genesis 1 (Observations on Genesis 1). In this reviewer’s opinion the 
original title was more accurate. However, here is a real attempt to lay 
some important groundwork for progress on the question whether or not 
there is a conflict between Genesis 1 and natural science. It does not 
pretend to give a final answer as the title might suggest. The most that the 
author claims is that more elbow room is offered for a certain type of 
exegesis (John Calvin’s), if the framework-hypothesis of Genesis 1 is 
accepted (cf. p. 56). 

The author defends the framework-hypothesis. It is not original with 
him. Such early church fathers as Philo of Alexandria, Origen and 
Augustine held views similar to it. The author quotes A. Noordtzij (Gods 
Woord en der Eeuwen Getuigenis, 1931) as presenting a similar version. 
Therefore it can hardly be said that this hypothesis is new or rediscovered. 
However, there are cogent arguments presented for it and also some 
general considerations which are helpful in harmonizing (or attempting to 
harmonize) Scripture and the conclusions of natural science. 

The framework-hypothesis is defined as follows, “In Genesis 1 the 
inspired author offers us a story of creation. It is not his intent, however, 
to present an exact report of what happened at creation. By speaking of 
the eightfold work of God he impresses the reader with the fact that all 
that exists has been created by God. This eightfold work he places in a 
framework: he distributes it over six days, to which he adds a seventh 
day as the day of rest. In this manner he gives expression to the fact that 
the work of creation is complete; also that at the conclusion of His work 
God can rest, take delight in the result; and also ... that in celebrating 
the Sabbath man must be God’s imitator. The manner in which the 
works of creation have been distributed over six days is not arbitrary” 
(p. 45). 
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It is not the pressure of the conclusions of natural science that force 
Ridderbos to accept this hypothesis. Exegetical considerations are offered 
in defense of this view: 1) There is the tendency so common among the 
human authors of the Bible to depart, without notice, from the chron- 
ological sequence. 2) There is a rather obvious schematic arrangement of 
the creative acts of God in the ‘‘creation week”’ in the parallelism between 
the first triduum and the second. This parallelism suggests a literary 
framework. 3) The fact that the creation of light is associated with the 
first day and the creation of light-bearers on the fourth suggest that here 
we have schematic arrangement rather than a literal description of orderly 
creation (cf. the author’s further treatment of this in the Free University 
Quarterly, January 1957, pp. 223f.). These considerations indicate the 
need of further studies in the field of biblical historiography. 

The framework-hypothesis is offered to the reader in a cautious manner. 
Ridderbos is aware of certain objections that can be raised, but he feels 
that they are not as great as those with which the literal interpretation is 
burdened. He seeks to maintain a proper balance between two extremes. 
He does not want to let natural science dictate what the interpretation of 
Genesis 1 shall be, neither may the results of natural science be ignored. 
It is an understatement to say that there is room for progress in both 
exegesis and the natural sciences. We do well to be reserved in our judg- 
ments on such difficult passages as Genesis 1. There are times when it is 
useful to assume an hypothesis, and to use it as a means of investigation; 
but in such cases sight must never be lost of the fact that an hypothesis is 
just that. It is to be assumed tentatively, and must not be affirmed 
dogmatically. If this hypothesis is helpful in giving us a better under- 
standing of God’s revelation, then we may presume that there is truth in it 
and that it may one day be raised above the status of theory. In the 
meantime, we may expect that the conclusions of natural science (which 
are by no means static) will possibly also move somewhat along the lines 
of Scripture, but probably never perfectly because of the limitations and 
perversities of the human mind in this world of sin. 

In this reviewer's opinion the value of this book might have been in- 
creased had there been some general or introductory remarks about the 
validity of views of Genesis 1 that are less than literal. Inasmuch as this 
is a ‘‘Pathway Book”’ and is expected to have a wide circulation among 
laymen as well as clergy, there may be some who look with scepticism 
upon figurative interpretations, thinking that these interpretations will 
(as the allegorical do) undercut the historicity of the creation story. 
However, this is not true of all types of figurative interpretation. In fact, 
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sometimes a literal interpretation may do violence to the historicity of 
Scripture. For example, the Roman Catholic insistence upon the literal 
interpretation of Jesus’ words, ‘‘This is my body”, has not enhanced the 
historic, ‘‘once-for-all”, character of Christ’s death. The same must be 
observed with the book of Revelation; imposing a literal interpretation 
does not necessarily strengthen the historicity of the events recorded. 
This reviewer would like to have an answer to the question, Does the 
grammatico-historical interpretation (or method) exclude the possibility 
of figurative language in recording historical events? If not, then even 
wider possibilities of interpretation are open to us than the framework- 
hypothesis. 


CLARENCE J. Vos 


Paterson, New Jersey 




















CHRISTIANITY AND THE CULTURAL 
PROBLEM 


R. J. RUSHDOONY 


NE of the insistent problems facing Christianity is the 

present persistent inability of Christian faith to produce 
its characteristic culture. Although often made up of a size- 
able minority and sometimes even a majority in many areas 
today, Christianity is marked by a generally derivative and 
mainly secular culture. In America, it has for generations 
been noted that the sons of the Protestant clergy have a 
preponderantly significant role in national life, and the total 
contribution of the Christian home to national culture has 
been as decisive as its analogous inability to make use of the 
same ability within its ranks. 

In dealing with other cultures, Christianity has shown a 
like weakness. Significantly, the two areas of greatest weak- 
ness in the missionary enterprise have been Islam and Amer- 
ican Indians. Mohammedanism, although increasingly sub- 
ject to the potent ferment of nationalism, still remains the 
most vital non-Christian culture, and in cultural cohesion is 
second to none. Its missionary activity in Africa today out- 
strips Christian efforts, and one of its main appeals is this: 
Mohammed presents a practical and unitive morality which is 
easily followed, while Jesus offers a standard which none of 
His followers are able to live up to, with divisive and pharisa- 
ical consequences. 

At the other extreme, American Indian culture is either on 
the decline because of the onslaught of American life, or has 
virtually disappeared, leaving a cultural vacuum. Here, 
ostensibly, is an opportunity for reconstruction by means of 
Christian faith, but here again we encounter a significant 
resistance or indifference to the missionary enterprise. 

The relationship of Christian missions to rival faiths and 
cultures can thus be summarized under} three heads: 1.) In 


facing its strongest rival, Islam, Christianity has made little 
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or no headway. In part, this has been due to the prohibition 
of missionary activity in Moslem countries, but, even where 
permitted, the Christian mission has been largely unsuccessful 
as far as practical Christian results are concerned. The major 
impact on Islam has come from western secularism and from 
Russian communism, and Christian missions have too often 
been more successful in mediating secularism than Christianity 
to Moslems. 2.) Christian missions have been likewise un- 
successful in dealing with broken and declining cultures, as 
witness its continuing impotence in dealing with American 
Indian cultures. 3.) In the areas of its success, Christian 
missions have too often been more successful in fostering 
secularism with its attendant disintegration of the old culture, 
and the creation of a new rival, materialism. In particular, the 
educational products of Christian missions are too often the 
pioneers in a corrosive nationalism and a bitter materialism. 

In order to understand the Christian cultural task, a review 
of the scriptural precedent is necessary. The institution of the 
Passover marked the beginning of the national life of Israel and 
was noted by a calendar change. With the Passover, Israel 
became the redeemed people of God and the chosen nation. 
And yet, significantly, the celebration of this holy day was not 
so much national as familistic (Ex. 12:14-28, 42). The relation- 
ship of Jehovah to His people is predominantly described in 
familistic imagery and symbolism: the Lord is the faithful 
Husband of the faithless wife; He is the loving Father chasten- 
ing His sons whom He loves; He is the Bridegroom coming to 
claim His bride; the loving Father of the prodigal son; and 
the Father-Son relationship is used to describe the inner 
relationship of the Trinity. 

In the Law, the family has a place of central significance. 
Two of the Ten Commandments, the fifth and seventh, deal 
directly with the family. In Christian civilization, the death 
penalty has been most commonly invoked for offenses against 
human life, the state, and the church. In Scripture, the death 
penalty for murder and kidnapping (Ex. 21:16) is clear-cut. 
But treason is unknown as a capital offense and the most 
serious offenses are those against God and the family. The 
various laws prescribing the death penalty for sexual offenses 
against the sanctity of the family are too familiar to require 
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repetition. Less familiar is the fact that rebellion against 
parents was related to rebellion against the Sabbath and the 
Lord (Lev. 19:2, 3). Exodus 21:15 declares, ‘‘And he that 
smiteth his father, or mother, shall be surely put to death’, 
while Exodus 21:17 goes further to aver that, ‘‘he that curseth 
(or revileth) his father, or mother, shall surely be put to 
death’. This commandment is restated in Lev. 20:9 and 
Prov. 20:20 while Deut. 21:18-21 provides for the death 
penalty for a son who “‘is stubborn and rebellious, he will not 
obey our voice; he is a glutton, and a drunkard”’ (cf. Lev. 21:9, 
Prov. 1:8; 15:5). These commandments are underscored in 
the framework of grace rather than law by the New Testa- 
ment, Jesus Christ Himself restating them in Matthew 15:4 
and Mark 7:10. Paul, in Ephesians 6:1-3 reminds his readers 
of the primacy of the family ‘‘in the Lord”’ and declares of the 
fifth commandment that it “is the first commandment with 
promise; that it may be well with thee, and thou mayest live 
long on the earth”’ (cf. Ex. 20:12; Deut. 5:16). 

The levitical laws of holiness or separation enforced a line 
of cleavage between the covenant people and the world. The 
covenant man could neither dress as other men, being for- 
bidden the use of linen and wool in the same garment, nor 
sow his field with mingled seed (Lev. 19:19), nor round the 
corners of his beard, nor tatoo himself (Lev. 19:27, 28), nor 
eat non-Kosher foods. In these and other ways, his associa- 
tions with the world in terms of the life of the world were made 
difficult or impossible. At the same time, the covenant people, 
while prevented by the laws of holiness from entering into 
unbelieving organizations and homes, were enjoined to open 
their homes to the stranger. The same chapter which com- 
mands love of the neighbor (Lev. 19:18), 7. e., the fellow 
Israelite and covenant brother, defines also the stranger, often 
an unbeliever, as a neighbor (“But the stranger that dwelleth 
with you shall be unto you as one born among you, and thou 
shalt love him as thyself’? Lev. 19:34), and therefore the 
object of love. The unbelieving home, life, and organization 
are closed to the covenant man, but the covenant home must be 
open to the world in love commanded by God as a witness to 
His grace. The privileges of the covenant people are not for 
their sakes, but for the Lord’s sake. The covenant people exist 
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as God’s witness to the world, and that witness must be central 
to the life of the covenant. Israel sinned when her life became 
an end in itself and the service of herself. For his restriction 
of God’s grace to the covenant people, Jonah was punished and 
humbled. Psalm 87 celebrates Zion as the mother of the 
faithful from many lands and peoples, identifying Zion with 
the spiritual body. Solomon, in his prayer of dedication, 
asked that the Lord in particular ‘“‘do according to all that the 
stranger calleth to thee for: that all people of the earth may 
know thy name, to fear thee, as do thy people Israel”’ (I Ki. 
8:43). Thus, special privileges were asked for foreign believers 
coming to the temple, that their witness among unbelievers 
abroad might be the more glorious. Our Lord, on cleansing the 
temple, declared its function to have been perverted. It had 
been erected as the house of prayer for all nations (Isa. 56:7, 
Lk. 19:45-48), but the Jews had separated the Gentiles, 
isolating them in a court of the Gentiles, and then expressed 
their contempt for the Gentiles by defiling that court with 
livestock, money-changing, buying, and selling. They had 
in effect made it a house of prayer for one nation. The cove- 
nant and covenant people exist for the Lord’s sake and with 
a world-wide responsibility to manifest His majesty and His 
mercy, His sovereignty and His grace. This function and 
purpose applies to all covenant institutions, church, home, 
and school. 

It is apparent that in biblical society the family was the 
basic unit of society, and a type of the union of Christ and His 
church.t The Hebrew family became the cultural unit of the 
nation, and, when both temple and nation disappeared, con- 
tinued to perpetuate Judaistic culture, and, more than that, 
develop it. Through the often much less forceful Christian 
family, the basic unity was given to Christendom which 
enabled the Christian faith to survive the downfall of Roman, 
Holy Roman, Papal, and now Renaissance, civilizations. The 
biblical emphasis is on the family as the basic unit of society, 
the first and last church, school and state of man. A contem- 
porary sociologist has protested against the attempts to 
understand man by approaching him through “‘the Trobriand 


? R. J. Rushdoony, ‘‘Calvin in Geneva: The Sociology of Justification by 
Faith’, Westminster Theological Journai, XV, 1 (Nov. 1952), pp. 34 f. 
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Islanders or the primitive man’”’ and has insisted that ‘‘the 
sociological relations between familism and civilization in 
western society are not only necessary for understanding 
future western society, but also for an intellectual comprehen- 
sion of the basic family sociology of all mankind”’.? 

And yet, despite this inheritance, the characteristic ap- 
proach of Christianity to the cultural problem is in terms 
of church and state. A number of Churches, eastern and 
western, as well as the adherents of the social gospel, see the 
solution in terms of the Christian state and its supremacy. 
Others, notably the Church of Rome, see the solution in 
terms of the Church. Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 
have tended to share in this weakness, although offering as well 
the only potential alternative in sphere sovereignty. 

This failure in facing the cultural problem can be specifically 
illustrated in terms of Indian missions. The data that follow 
are derived from the situation among the Paiutes and 
Shoshones of Owyhee, Nevada, but are generally applicable 
to other Indians with minor variations. Three separate main 
groups of Indians were placed on the Western Shoshone 
Reservation, friendly Shoshones, peacable Paiutes, and the 
defeated and war-like Pauites under Chief Paddicap. The 
concern of Christians and of the U.S. government was the 
peaceable assimilation of Indians into American life and 
Christian faith. Restriction to the reservation destroyed the 
old hunting life, and rations were substituted for some years, 
thereby sapping the vitality of Indian character. Boarding 
schools were established for the children, first located in the 
community, then in distant places which involved a total 
break with the Indian family. Parents refusing to enter their 
children in the boarding school were arrested and publicly 
exposed to shame by being chained to an iron ball in front of 
the government building. The haircut and dress of the white 
American and instruction in Christianity were required. 
Despite frequent local conflicts between agent and missionary, 
these tensions seemed to be no more than “‘inter-tribal’’ dis- 
agreement to the Indian, inasmuch as the missionary had his 
place in the scheme as an instructor in the school curriculum, 


2? Carle C. Zimmerman: Family and Civilization (New York: Harper, 
1947), p. 659. 
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teaching Christianity. The comparatively recent abandon- 
ment of compulsory Christianity and chapel attendance met 
with considerable disfavor among the Churches. In order to 
‘improve’”’ on this situation, various Churches established and 
maintain diverse educational and other institutions to further 
the Christianization of the Indian, all with meager returns. 

From the Indian’s point of view, all this is alien and hostile. 
The whites can be divided into two classes: the one is made up 
of the indifferent men, often morally lacking, who are mainly 
concerned with their own jobs in school, government agency, 
or business; the others are ‘‘do-gooders” with a fundamental 
disrespect for Indians and Indian life, who feel that they, 
rather than the Indians themselves, constitute the hope of 
Indians. The school, whether Indian boarding or public day 
school, constitutes a constant threat and menace. It teaches 
the child, whom it possesses during most of his waking hours, 
an alien standard, in terms of which the Indian parent is 
peripheral and wanting. Movies, athletic contests and other 
activities further alienate the child. The ‘‘do-gooder’’, Chris- 
tian and otherwise, enters the picture, sees the instability of 
the child and his lack of character, and feels that he ‘‘must do 
something about it”’ and his program only further alienates the 
child and further emphasizes the parental impotence and 
irrelevancy. Then follows the characteristic pattern of de- 
clining civilizations, common today not only to Indian but 
white American life. The breakdown of the family leads to 
a cultural crisis in the civilization, or threatens the very life 
of the civilization. In order to counteract this decline, civiliza- 
tion calls on the state and the church and public or private 
agencies to assume an active role in checking delinquency, 
decline, formlessness and the typical ennui of the homeless of 
all ages, a satiety with life and a craving for constant sensation 
and entertainment. But catering to this craving only hastens 
the decline, and the debacle becomes inevitable. 

The church today concentrates on the youth problems 
rather than on the family. Through conferences, camps, 
programs, colleges, parochial schools, and day schools (which 
have their place), it attempts to meet the cultural crisis and 
the rising rebellion, and manages to get only limited returns. 
In dealing with American Indian and Moslem cultures, it gets 
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very limited returns and thinks in terms of retreat. It is 
incapable of meeting successfully the true test of its faith — 
a broken culture, or a strong and functioning culture. Mis- 
sions have tended to “‘succeed” only where westernization has 
been successful. Thus secular western culture has carried 
Christianity as a by-product to its marvels of technology. As 
a result the growing rejection of colonialism and imperialism 
is at the same time a rejection of Christianity. Today, most 
Churches have withdrawn from the Moslem field, and in the 
main only a limited Presbyterian and Reformed missionary 
enterprise remains, with indifferent returns. Churches main- 
taining missions to American Indians are subjected to con- 
stant criticism from within for continuing an expensive and 
unfruitful program. In both instances, the results are criti- 
cized rather than the basic missionary methodology, and the 
failure in these fields is not related to the failure in the home 
Church. 

It is true that the failure of Protestants in this direction 
has not been as marked as Roman failures. Furnas, in com- 
menting on the variety of heretical cults in the South Seas, 
points out that they appear in Protestant areas and constitute 
“the native’s unstable effort to reassert himself against the 
steady pressure of mission and trader . . . whereas the natives 
of Catholic-dominated islands seldom developed anything but 
a cowed, childishly dependent acquiescence in anything the 
good fathers saw fit to do”. The total effect of Christianity 
was thus not the revivification of local life but its smothering 
by the imposition from above of an alien culture. Protes- 
tantism at least gives enough impetus to the native to make 
rebellion possible. Furnas cited Riviére’s verdict on Batailion, 
the great Marist missionary bishop of Wallis Island who 
built a great cathedral but “‘remains a great figure among those 
sowers of religion who harvest only barrenness’”. On Man- 
gareva, principal island of the Gambiers, Pére Laval, very 
much like the Franciscans with the mission Indians of Cali- 
fornia, used forced labor and obedience to establish his 
Christian colony. In like manner, when the culturally defeated 
population declined, he organized expeditions to the Tuamotu 
to capture fresh and fertile pagans to replenish his dwindling 
stock. His jail was always crowded with offenders against 
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chastity. Every night all unmarried girls were locked up to 
prevent fornication, and on the eve of every holy day, married 
women were likewise imprisoned.* 

If this seems a hideous caricature to Protestants, they 
should remember that their own converts in Fiji were taught 
such strict legalism as to permit a ship to break up on the 
Sabbath and refuse assistance, and Williams, the greatest 
Protestant missionary, prided himself on his natives, who, 
while adrift and starving, refused a good opportunity to catch 
fish because it was the Sabbath. Such legalistic faith, lacking 
cultural roots and a familist basis, is often unstable and weak 
when separated from missionary supervision. More important, 
Protestants should realize that their primary area of emphasis 
has not been, and is not, the home and the family, but the 
impersonal school. The Protestant school has been destructive 
of every tie in the local society and barren in producing a 
Christian culture. A Christian school is valid only as the 
outgrowth of the Christian home. As far as the mission school 
is concerned, its best fruit has been secularism and nationalism, 
and from the islands of the Pacific to the corners of Asia, the 
products of Christian schools have been far more vital in such 
causes than for Christ. But this is not different from the 
situation at home, where the sons of the church have a 
predominant influence in national life but are lost to the 
church. 

The present cultural impact of Protestant Christianity is 
authoritarian and oriented in terms of church, state, and 
school. It speaks through monolithic institutional voices, an 
official press, an official curriculum, official schools and a 
controlled life. Christian family culture, if dedicated to bib- 
lical patterns, is authoritarian but pluralistic, and its charac- 
teristic life is apparent in the concept of sphere sovereignty. 
It insists that Christian activity is not circumscribed by the 
church and that the first institution is the family which, with 
the church, the free school, the free artist and the Christian 
state, is equally a part of the Kingdom of God. 

The Christian family and its culture has been the neglected 
area of Christian thinking. Problems of church and state, but 


3 J. C. Furnas: Anatomy of Paradise (New York: Sloan, 1948), pp. 281- 
302. 
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not those of the family, concern the seminarian. As the basic 
unit of civilization and of culture, the family has all but been 
forgotten. In missionary work, apart from attacks on promis- 
cuity and polygamy, it has been a minor element. Too often 
missionaries have destroyed dowry systems, which give social 
and economic stability to the family, and made the family 
rootless in terms of native culture. The biblical dowry gave 
marriage an economic stability and rendered divorce an 
exceedingly unwise measure. Basic to all biblical home life 
and marriage was the dowry. At the time of our Lord, as in 
the Old Testament era, there were legal minimums set for 
dowries (Ex. 22:17). The dowry for virgins was at least 200 
denars, 100 denars for a widow, while by action of the priestly 
council at Jerusalem, the dowry for a priest’s daughter was 
400 denars. The denar was equal to a day’s wages for a 
laborer. The actual sum was often far in excess of the legal 
minimum. To the groom’s dowry was added the father’s 
dowry, in money, property or jewelry. Orphans received a 
dowry from the parochial authorities. The dowry made the 
wife, who in authority was under her husband, the economic 
security of the family. The virtuous woman was praised, 
among other reasons, for her ability to handle her estate and 
increase it (Prov. 31:10 ff.). The dowry could not be alienated 
from the family, nor could the husband use it without respon- 
sibility for any loss or without payment of its tithe to the 
wife for pin money. A divorce meant the return of the dowry 
to the wife. Thus the biblical family had, by virtue of the 
dowry, a close integration of religious, sociological and eco- 
nomic factors, all combining to strengthen the basic covenant 
institution. The dowry was not without its broader connota- 
tions; all that added to the life and security of the home was, 
figuratively, a dowry; thus, Leah, on bearing her sixth son, 
declared, ‘‘God hath endued me with a good dowry”’ (Gen. 
30:20). Historically in biblical and non-biblical cultures, the 
absence of a dowry usually signifies concubinage. 

Too often missionaries, on encountering the dowry system, 
react to it in terms of western secularism and individualism, 


4 Alfred Edersheim: In the Days of Christ. Sketches of Jewish Social Life 
(New York: Revell, 1876), pp. 149 f. 
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and with a background of outdated and naive anthropology. 
The dowry is viewed as wife-purchase and a degrading mater- 
alism, and converts are asked to break with the system. Both 
psychologically and sociologically this tends to reduce the wife 
to a concubine. The social disintegration which follows has 
unhappy consequences not only for the pagan culture but for 
the Christian society, which is asked to assume the atomiza- 
tion of western individualism together with Christian faith. 
This synthesis is deadly enough in the homeland; on the 
mission field, it is even more devastating. 

And yet at no other point is there a closer contact between 
Christianity and paganism than the family. Through creation 
grace, even the most decadent cultures retain a sense of the 
centrality and religious function of the family. Even where 
pre-marital promiscuity seems most flagrant this is clear-cut. 
Among certain American Indian tribes, pre-marital promis- 
cuity is commonplace and among the youth of many peoples 
even regarded as socially necessary, but even here the object 
is marriage, and the encounter is generally a contest between 
the girl, desiring pregnancy and marriage, and the boy often 
seeking to avoid it. In such cultures, there is a strongly 
favorable response to missionary activity which shows a 
respect for the authority of the indigenous home while empha- 
sizing that the true life and authority of the home is possible 
only in Jesus Christ. In such a familistic culture, the potential 
convert sees cultural hope rather than suppression and annihi- 
lation. Christianity becomes not a western Juggernaut but 
the local hope. 

The responsibility for an effective answer to the cultural 
problem rests with Calvinism, which by its very nature must 
insist on rigorous fidelity to both its biblical foundation and 
its catholic scope. This familist approach moves more slowly 
than does the method of imposition, but it moves more surely 
and effectively. Confronted today with a world-wide cultural 
crisis. the Christian church needs to evaluate anew its effort. 
The necessity for a Christian sociology was never more urgent, 
and central to that discipline is the Christian family. The 
Protestant emphasis on the school has produced the atomistic 
individual, ready to seek hope in impotent and isolated indi- 
vidualism, or look to the imposing power of nationalism and 
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the state. Christian schools are needed on the mission fields, 
but they must be the outgrowth of the life of the covenant 
people, geared to the conditions of local life rather than to the 
educational standards of an alien people and culture. The 
school is destructive of the covenant if it is not the outgrowth 
of the life of the covenant people. There is no attempt here to 
deny the value or need of schools sponsored by Christian 
society (rather than the church) but an attempt rather to 
delineate the impact of present schools, whose clear-cut pur- 
pose is to supplant the old culture with a Christian one. As 
such, their purpose is specifically challenged: Is the school the 
proper bearer and guardian of Christian culture? Is Christian 
culture a scholastic discipline? Can the impersonal, atomistic 
and intellectual discipline of school life ever reproduce the 
vitality of Christian culture, which cannot see the individual 
except in terms of his relationship to God and Christ and 
through and in Him to all society? It could be further asked 
to what extent the ostensibly Christian school represents 
Christian faith and to what extent it imparts western secular 
knowledge and faith in technology, education and science as 
means of salvation. The Roman emphasis has produced sub- 
servience and monolithic authoritarianism. Characteristically 
the Roman church in Italy and in Mexico have in common 
only the hierarchical structure and the liturgical language. 
Such native culture as persists and the native faith that 
exists is either the raw paganism of pre-Christian times or an 
uneasy syncretism, and both represent a survival rather than 
a product. As a result, anti-clericalism becomes the truculent 
or implicit faith of cultural hope. 

The difficulty of most solutions has been their inability to 
deal effectively with the nature and status of pagan culture. 
It has varied from an unhappy continuity which simply bap- 
tizes paganism and develops the old culture, rather than 
producing a Christian one, to the radical discontinuity claimed 
by Barthianism and applied by pietism, which almost assumes 
a continuous dichotomy and clash between nature and grace. 
Pietism fosters family worship and strengthens the home but 
limits the relevancy of the home in its relation of God to 
society. The Calvinist answer to this must be an insistence on 
the relationship of pagan culture and creation grace. Specif- 
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ically, it can and must assert that the home and the family is 
the primary area of Christian activity and the key institution 
of Christian life. It will therefore avoid the obliteration of the 
family through the agency of church, school, or state. But it 
will insist that the family outside of Christ is itself an instru- 
ment of social disintegration and a part of history’s continuing 
crisis because it lacks a true foundation. In Western society, 
marriage is established on the flimsy foundation of personal 
feeling, and dissolves with the decline of sexual desire. In 
pagan cultures, the foundations, sometimes stronger, some- 
times weaker than the present Western basis, vary from 
economic considerations to ancestor worship. The crises, 
limitations, and failure of such societies are measurable in 
terms of their family sociology. In answer to this, the Christian 
can point to the Christian family, established in grace, a type 
of the relationship of Christ and the church, a microcosm of 
the social macrocosm in that it is church, state and school as 
well as the basic enonomic unit, and productive of a life and 
culture which is both popular and authoritarian for time, and 
rooted on the level of the people, and yet established on divine 
authority. If Calvinism be faithful to its concept of sphere 
sovereignty, it will reconstruct Christian society in terms of the 
family and will reorder church life and activity in terms of a 
more limited function of church, state and school and a greater 
activity for Christian society. 

Secularism has progressively pushed back the frontiers of 
Christianity towards the inner life, and limited the relevance 
of the home to society. Life has been reduced to bread, to 
economics, and the separation of church and state has in effect 
been interpreted as the separation of religion from the state 
and society. But non-Christian societies, being largely, except 
for China, exempt from the plague of secularism, see life in 
essentially religious terms. This particular insight needs to be 
retained in Christian terms. The aboriginals of Australia are 
often assumed to be the most backward of peoples and most 
retrograde in their treatment of women. According to 
Kaberry, however, these women have a function which is not 
merely profane but also sacred. The woman’s economic, 
marital, and social functions are all part of her total religious 
life, so that her life is not merely a profane task and burden 
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but in very real terms a sacred function and calling.’ The 
church cannot offer only a baptized secularism to new con- 
verts. It has been unable to offer a Christian culture, even a 
transplanted one, to new converts on the mission field, because 
no such culture exists. The church has too often failed to see 
the responsibility of the covenant people in all of life, associ- 
ated the covenant with education and made the school the 
central covenantal institution, and been content to remain on 
the periphery of western culture rather than to challenge its 
false presuppositions, not only intellectually but in terms of a 
vigorous Christian life and culture. Confronted with this task, 
Calvinism has a healthy foundation, but to rest content there 


without further building leaves the task unfinished, even 
barely begun. 


Santa Cruz, California 


5 Phyllis M. Kaberry: Aboriginal Woman; Sacred and Profane (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1939). 











BECAUSE IT HAD NOT RAINED 
MEREDITH G. KLINE 


HERE are no signs that the debate over the chronological 
data of Genesis 1 is abating. Among those who hold 
biblical views of the inspiration of the Scriptures certain 
interpretations of that chronology have, indeed, long been 
traditional. These may disagree as to the duration of the 
“‘days”’ of Genesis 1 but they have in common the opinion that 
the order of narration in that chapter coincides with the actual 
sequence of creation history. Although these traditional inter- 
pretations continue to be dominant in orthodox circles there 
also continues to be debate and its flames have recently been 
vigorously fanned by the bellows of the dissenters.* 

At the heart of the issue, though its crucial character ap- 
pears to be generally overlooked is the question of whether 
the modus operandi of divine providence was the same during 
the creation era as that of ordinary providence now. This is 
not to raise the question of whether Genesis 1 leaves the door 
open for some sort of evolutionary reconstruction. On the 
contrary, it is assumed here that Genesis 1 contradicts the 
idea that an undifferentiated world-stuff evolved into the 
present variegated universe by dint of intrinsic potentialities 
whether divinely ‘‘triggered’’ or otherwise. According to 
Genesis 1, the divine act of absolute beginning — or creation 
in nithilum — was followed by a succession of divine acts of 
origination, both ex nihilo and intra aliquid.2, The present 


t Two discussions in particular have evoked animated reactions among 
evangelicals in this country: B. Ramm, The Christian View of Science and 
Scripture (Grand Rapids, 1954), pp. 173 ff. and N. H. Ridderbos, Is There 
A Conflict Between Genesis 1 and Natural Science? (Grand Rapids, 1957). 

2 In nihilum serves to distinguish the initial creative act as alone having 
had no setting of prior created reality. Intra aliquid has the advantage 
over ex materia (for productions like that of Adam’s body out of existent 
dust) that it does not obscure the pure creativeness of the divine act. There 
should be no hesitation in classifying such works as creation in the strict 
sense. ‘The opinion that Calvin refused to do so is mistaken. (Cf. the 
criticism of B. B. Warfield on this point by J. Murray in ‘‘Calvin’s Doctrine 
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world with the fulness thereof is the net result of this succes- 
sion of discrete creation acts of God completed within the era 
of the “‘six days” (Gen. 2:1-3).3 

Though this closed era of the “‘six days’’ was characteristic- 
ally the era of creation, it was not exclusively so. That is, the 
works of creation were interlaced with the work of providence 
— in a manner analogous to the mingling of natural and super- 
natural providence in the structure of subsequent history.‘ 
As a matter of fact, one aspect of the creative acts themselves 
(excepting the act of absolute beginning) may properly be 
subsumed under the rubric of providence. They were works of 
providence in that they were part of the divine government of 
the world in so far as that world was already existent before 
each new creative act occurred. In the discussion which 
follows, however, predications made concerning the modus 


of Creation”, WTJ XVII, 1954, pp. 29 ff.). Calvin does on occasion insist 
that the word “‘create’’ be restricted to ex nihilo fiat. Thus, in commenting 
on the use of the word ‘‘create’’ in Gen. 1:21 for the origin of creatures of 
sea and air, which Calvin interprets (mistakenly) as having involved the 
use of existent water, he accounts for this usage solely on the ground that 
the material employed belonged to the universal matter created ex nihilo 
on the first ‘‘day’’. However, in such a passage it must be observed that 
Calvin is exclusively concerned with the precise meaning of the Hebrew 
word x3, not at all with the general theological use of the word “‘create”’. 

3 There have been acts of creation since the creation of man which 
terminated the era of the “six days’; cf., e. g., the origin of souls and such 
miracles as the multiplying of the loaves and fishes. None of these, however, 
has added to the ‘‘kinds”’ originated within the ‘‘six days’. 

4 Cf. B. B. Warfield, ‘Christian Supernaturalism” in Studies in Theology 
(New York, 1932), pp. 37 ff. The likeness of creation acts to subsequent 
supernatural acts is profound. They are alike highways to consummation. 
It is by the road of his successive creation acts that God has betaken him- 
self to the Sabbath of the seventh ‘‘day’”’. In the sequel, it is by the way 
of supernaturalism that God directs his image-bearer to union with him 
in his consummation rest. Adam wakes to the supernatural voice and 
it is to him from the very -beginning a voice that speaks to him out of 
God's Sabbath, challenging him with the invitation, ‘‘Come up hither” — 
to consummation. And every supernatural word thereafter issues from 
and beckons covenant-man unto that same Sabbath dwelling-place of 
God, while every supernatural work propels him towards it. The redemp- 
tive principle becomes necessary in the supernaturalism that conducts 
fallen man to consummation rest and it is, therefore, prominent in biblical 
revelation; but it is nevertheless subordinate to the eschatological thrust 
that marks all supernaturalism. 
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operandi of divine providence during the creation era will have 
in view only the work of God other than his acts of creation. 

The traditionalist interpreter, as he pursues his strictly 
chronological way through the data of Genesis 1, will be com- 
pelled at one point or another to assume that God in his 
providential preservation of the world during the “‘six days” 
era did not operate through secondary means in the manner 
which men now daily observe and analyze as natural law. 
The question, therefore, is whether the Scriptures justify 
this traditional assumption of supernatural providence for 
the creation era or whether they contradict it — or whether 
possibly they leave it an open question. It will be the central 
contention of this article that a clear answer to that question is 
available in Gen. 2:5 and that that answer constitutes a 





decisive word against the traditional interpretation. 


GENESIS 2:5 ff. 


The major English versions exhibit marked divergence in 
the way they translate Gen. 2:5 and relate it grammatically 


to verses 4 and 6-7. 


Authorized 


(4) These are the genera- 
tions of the heavens and 
of the earth when they 
were created, in the day 
that the Lorp God made 
the earth and the heavens, 
(5) and every plant of the 
field before it was in the 
earth, and every herb of 
the field before it grew: 
for the Lorp God had not 
caused it to rain upon the 
earth, and there was nota 
man to till the ground. 
(6) But there went up a 
mist from the earth, and 
watered the whole face of 
the ground. (7) And the 
Lorp God formed man of 
the dust of the ground... 





American Revised 


(4) These are the genera- 
tions of the heavens and 
of the earth when they 
were created, in the day 
that Jehovah God made 
earth and heaven. (5) And 
no plant of the field was 
yet in the earth, and no 
herb of the field had yet 
sprung up; for Jehovah 
God had not caused it to 
rain upon the earth: and 
there was not a man to till 
the ground; (6) but there 
went up a mist from the 
earth, and watered the 
whole face of the ground. 
(7) And Jehovah God 
formed man of the dust 
of the ground... 





Revised Standard 


(4) These are the genera- 
tions of the heavens and 
the earth when they were 
created. 

In the day that the 
Lorp God made the earth 
and the heavens, (5) when 
no plant of the field was 
yet in the earth and no 
herb of the field had yet 
sprung up — for the Lorp 
God had not caused it to 
rain upon the earth, and 
there was no man to till 
the ground; (6) but a 
mist went up from the 
earth and watered the 
whole face of the ground 
— (7) then the Lorp God 
formed man of dust from 
the ground... 





om me £ 
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Of these versions the treatment of verse 5 in the ARV is 
alone acceptable. A Hebrew idiom for expressing an emphatic 
negative found in the original of this verse has been muffed 
by the AV with the result that it is obscure at best. The RSV 
like the ARV correctly renders the negative element but has 
other serious defects. It treats verse 5 as though it were part 
of an involved temporal section extending from 4b through 6, 
all subordinated to the action of verse 7. This is an old inter- 
pretation which Delitzsch properly rejected because it required 
‘fa clumsy interpolated period”’ such as is ‘“‘not to be expected 
in this simple narrative style’’.s The RSV rendering would 
also compel Genesis 2 to teach that man was created before 
vegetation, whereas the ARV permits the exegete to regard the 
arrangement of its contents as topical rather than chronolog- 
ical. If the arrangement of Genesis 2 were not topical it 
would contradict the teaching of Genesis 1 (not to mention 
that of natural revelation) that vegetation preceded man on 
the earth.°® 

Set against the vast background of creation history, these 
verses serve to bring together man and the vegetable world 
in the foreground of attention. This prepares for the central 
role of certain objects of the vegetable kingdom, 7. e., the 
Garden of God and especially the trees in the midst of it, in 
the earliest history of man as recorded in the immediately 
following verses (cf. 2:8 ff. and 3:1 ff.). 

Verse 5 itself describes a time when the earth was without 
vegetation. And the significant fact is a very simple one. It 
is the fact that an explanation — a perfectly natural explana- 
tion — is given for the absence of vegetation at that time: 
‘for the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earth”’. 
The Creator did not originate plant life on earth before he had 
prepared an environment in which he might preserve it 
without by-passing secondary means and without having 
recourse to extraordinary means such as marvellous methods of 
fertilization. The unargued presupposition of Gen. 2:5 is 
clearly that the divine providence was operating during the 


5’ New Commentary on Genesis (Edinburgh, 1888) I, p. 115. Cf. W. H. 
Green, The Unity of the Book of Genesis (New York, 1910), p. 25. 

6 That much is deducible from Gen. 1:26-30 whatever one’s view of the 
chronological character of the order of narration in Genesis 1 as a whole. 
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creation period through processes which any reader would 
recognize as normal in the natural world of his day. 

The last clause of verse 5 cites as a second reason for the 
lack of vegetation the absence of men. Though there be no 
rainfall, if man is present ‘‘to till the ground”’ and, in partic- 
ular, to construct a system of artificial irrigation, he can make 
the desert blossom as the rose.? The effect of this last clause 
of Gen. 2:5 is to confirm and strengthen the principle that 
normal providential procedure characterized the creation 
era.® 

Verses 6 and 7 then correspond respectively to the two 
clauses in verse 5b and relate how the environmental de- 
ficiencies there cited were remedied. First, ‘flooding waters? 


7 This verse reflects conditions in the East where irrigation is of the es- 
sence of farming and distinct terms are found to distinguish land that is 
naturally irrigated from land that is artificially irrigated. Cf. T. H. Gaster, 
Thespis (New York, 1950), pp. 123, 126. 

8 If the view of some exegetes were adopted that the sphere of Gen. 2:5 
is limited to such cultivated plants as were found in the Garden of Eden, 
the concept of providential operations involved would remain the same. 
The text would still affirm that at a point prior to the creation of man and, 
therefore, within the creation era the absence of certain natural products 
was attributable to the absence of the natural means for their providential 
preservation. It may here be added that this avoidance of unnecessary 
supernaturalism in providence during the ‘‘six days’ accords well with the 
analogy of subsequent divine providence for the latter too is characterized 
by a remarkable economy in its resort to the supernatural. 

9 The meaning of the Hebrew word “x is uncertain. It probably denotes 
subterranean waters which rise to the surface and thence as gushing springs 
or flooding rivers inundate the land. The watering of the Garden of Eden 
by a river in the immediate sequel (v. 10) may be intended as a specific 
localized instance of the 1% phenomena (v. 6). Note the similar advance 
in the case of man, viewed in verse 5b as the artificial irrigator, from the 
general statement of verse 7 to the specific assignment in the Garden 
(vs. 8, 15). The word 18 appears elsewhere in the Old Testament only in 
Job 36:27. That passage is also difficult; but it there seems to denote the 
underground ore, as it were, from which the raindrops are extracted and 
refined, 7. e., by the process of evaporation in the cycle of cloud formation 
and precipitation. (For the translation of the preposition > as “‘from"’ see 
C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Manual (Rome 1955), p. 75). The Hebrew “1 is 
probably to be derived from the Akkadian ed#, a Sumerian loanword 
which denotes overflowing waters. (Cf. E. Speiser, Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 140 (1955), pp. 9-11). Other views are that 
it comes from Akkadian 2d, ‘‘river’’, also a Sumerian loanword (used in the 
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began to rise from the earth and watered all the face of the 
ground” (v. 6). Here was a source of natural irrigation to 
compensate for the want of rain. The first verb is a Hebrew 
imperfect and the inceptive nuance — ‘‘began to” — is legit- 
imate for that form and is required in this case if verse 6 is 
not to neutralize the first clause in verse 5b. The English 
versions of verse 6 convey the impression that there was an 
ample watering of the earth during the very time which 
verse 5 describes. If that were so, the explanatory statement 
of verse 5, “for the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon 
the earth’, would be stranded as an irrelevance. Actually, 
verse 6 reports the emergence of a new natural phenomenon, 
the necessary preliminary to the creation of the florae de- 
scribed in verse 5a. 

Verse 7 then records the creation of man. With adequate 
natural irrigation already available, the mere preservation of 
vegetation does not require man’s husbandry. But its full 
horticultural exploitation does. Besides, the mention of man 
at this point need not be accounted for solely in terms of his 
services to the vegetable kingdom for he was not made for it 
but it for him. 


GENEsIs 2:5 ff. AND THE INTERPRETATION OF GENESIS 1 


Embedded in Gen. 2:5 ff. is the principle that the modus 
operandi of the divine providence was the same during the 
creation period as that of ordinary providence at the present 
time. It is now to be demonstrated that those who adopt the 
traditional approaches cannot successfully integrate this 
revelation with Genesis 1 as they interpret it. 

In contradiction to Gen. 2:5, the twenty-four-hour day 
theory must presuppose that God employed other than the 
ordinary secondary means in executing his works of provi- 
dence. To take just one example, it was the work of the 
“third day” that the waters should be gathered together into 


Mari texts as the name of the river god) or from fda, the name of a high 
mountain in central Crete (a tentative suggestion of C. H. Gordon in 
“Homer and Bible”, Hebrew Union College Annual XXVI (1955), pp. 
62, 63). 
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seas and that the dry land should appear and be covered with 
vegetation (Gen. 1:9-13). All this according to the theory in 
question transpired within twenty-four hours. But continents 
just emerged from under the seas do not become thirsty land 
as fast as that by the ordinary process of evaporation. And yet 
according to the principle revealed in Gen. 2:5 the process of 
evaporation in operation at that time was the ordinary one. 

The results, indeed, approach the ludicrous when it is 
attempted to synchronize Gen. 2:5 with Genesis 1 interpreted 
in terms of a week of twenty-four-hour days. On that inter- 
pretation, vegetation was created on what we may call 
“‘Tuesday”’. Therefore, the vegetationless situation described 
in Gen. 2:5 cannot be located later than ‘‘Tuesday’”’ morning. 
Neither can it be located earlier than that for Gen. 2:5 as- 
sumes the existence of dry land which does not appear until 
the ‘third day’’. Besides, would it not have been droll to 
attribute the lack of vegetation to the lack of water either on 
““Sunday”’ when the earth itself was quite unfashioned or on 
“Monday” when there was nothing but water to be seen? 
Hence the twenty-four-hour day theorist must think of the 
Almighty as hesitant to put in the plants on ‘‘Tuesday” 
morning because it would not rain until later in the day! (It 
must of course be supposed that it did rain, or at least that 
some supply of water was provided, before ‘‘Tuesday” was 
over, for by the end of the day the earth was abounding with 
that vegetation which according to Gen. 2:5 had hitherto 
been lacking for want of water.) 

How can a serious exegete fail to see that such a recon- 
struction of a ‘Tuesday morning”’ in a literal creation week is 
completely foreign to the historical perspectives of Gen. 2:5? 
It is a strange blindness that questions the orthodoxy of all 
who reject the traditional twenty-four-hour day theory when 
the truth is that endorsement of that theory is incompatible 
with belief in the self-consistency of the Scriptures. 

But any strictly chronological interpretation of Genesis 1, 
even if the “days” are regarded as ages, forces the exegete 
inescapably into conflict with the principle disclosed in Gen. 
2:5. The traditional day-age theorist must, for example, 
imagine that during the creation era plants and trees flourished 
on the face of an earth spinning alone through a sunless, 
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moonless, starless void. Now it will be recognized that that 
is not ordinary botanical procedure — and yet Gen. 2:5 takes 
for granted ordinary botanical procedure. 

In the vain attempt to avoid such a reconstruction, accord- 
ing to which vegetation (product of the ‘‘third day’’) thrives 
without benefit of the sun (product of the “fourth day’’), 
the most unwarranted notions of the work of the ‘‘fourth day”’ 
have been substituted for the straightforward statements of 
the text. Gen. 1:14-19 declares that the heavenly bodies were 
on the “fourth day”’ created and set in their familiar positions. 
Moses is certainly not suggesting merely that hitherto hidden 
heavenly bodies now became visible on earth. He knew how 
to express such an idea in Hebrew if that had been his intent 
(cf. his account of the appearance of the continents from 
under the seas, v. 9). The very least that transpired on the 
“day” in question is that the sun was brought into a radically 
new relationship to the earth wherein it began to govern 
earth’s times and seasons and in general to affect life on earth 
as men now observe it to do. But the strictly chronological 
view of Genesis 1, even with such a minimizing exegesis of 
the “fourth day’’, must still suppose that prior to this re- 
ordering of the universe on the ‘“‘fourth day’’, plant life had 
flourished on the earth contrary to present natural law. 

On this traditional reconstruction it is impossible to make 
sense of Gen. 2:5. Surely if vegetation could have flourished 
without the sun it could have survived without rain. Laws 
quite unlike any we know would then have prevailed. For 
that matter, God could have preserved forests in space without 
so much as roots in a dry earth. It would then, however, be 
completely irrelevant for Gen. 2:5 to assign natural reasons 
for the absence of vegetation. Indeed, the very fact that it 
offered a perfectly natural explanation would bring Gen. 2:5 
into principial contradiction to Genesis 1. 

To the divisive higher critic this might mean only that there 
is another item to add to his list of alleged contradictions 
between the two variant creation accounts he supposes he has 
discovered in Genesis 1 and 2. But the orthodox exegete, 
having been confronted with the evidence of ordinary provi- 
dential procedure in Genesis 2:5 will be bound to reject the 
rigidly chronological interpretations of Genesis 1 for the reason 
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that they necessarily presuppose radically different provi- 
dential operations for the creation period. 

If Gen. 2:5 obviates certain traditional interpretations of 
Genesis 1, by the same token it validates the not so traditional 
interpretation which regards the chronological framework of 
Genesis 1 as a figurative representation of the time span of 
creation and judges that within that figurative framework the 
data of creation history have been arranged according to 
other than strictly chronological considerations. 

To be sure, certain features are found in their proper relative 
positions chronologically. But where that is so it must be 
determined by factors other than the order of narration. It is 
perfectly obvious, for example, that the rest of the “seventh 
day’’, expressive of the divine joy in creation consummated, 
must follow chronologically the creation labors themselves. 
Again, the implications of man’s position as lord of creation, 
the scope of the cultural mandate, and other considerations 
require that the creation of man concluded the creative acts of 
God in the actual historical sequence as well as in the order of 
narration. 

Nevertheless, Genesis 2:5 forbids the conclusion that the 
order of narration is exclusively chronological. The rationale 
of the arrangement involves other factors. To some extent 
a topical approach informs the account. As has been fre- 
quently observed, a succession of correspondences emerges 
when the contents of ‘‘days’’ one to three are laid alongside 
the contents of ‘‘days’”’ four to six. Another literary interest 
at work within this parallelism is that of achieving climax, as 
is done, for example, in introducing men after all other 
creatures as their king. 

Of greater significance for the life of man than these merely 
literary devices is the Sabbathic pattern of the over-all 
structure of Gen. 1:1-2:3. For the Creator’s way in the day 
that he made the earth and the heavens must be the way of 
his image-bearer also. The precise ratio of man’s work to his 
rest is a matter of following the chronological structure of the 
revelation in which God was pleased to record his creation 
triumph. The aeons of creation history could have been 
divided into other than six periods. For temporally the 
“days” are not of equal length (cf., e. g., the seventh ‘‘day”’ 
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which is everlasting), and logically the infinitely diversified 
creative works were susceptible of analysis into other than six 
divisions. But the Creator in his wisdom, adapting the pro- 
portions of the ordinance, it would seem, to the constitutional 
needs of man, chose to reveal his creative acts in terms of 
six ‘‘days” of work followed by a seventh ‘‘day”’ of rest. 

The divine demand for human imitation inherent in the 
Sabbathic pattern of that revelation becomes articulate in the 
fourth word of the decalogue. The comparison there drawn 
between the divine original and the human copy is fully satis- 
fied by the facts that in each case there is the Sabbathic prin- 
ciple and the six-one ratio. The argument that Genesis 1 
must be strictly chronological because man’s six days of 
labor follow one another in chronological succession forces the 
analogy unnecessarily. The logic of such argument would 
not allow one to stop short of the conclusion that the creation 
‘days’ must all have been of equal duration and twenty-four 
hours at that. 


THE LITERARY GENRE OF GENESIS 1 


Quite apart from the evidence of Gen. 2:5 the figurative 
framework interpretation of Genesis 1 which it demands 
would commend itself to us above the traditional interpreta- 
tions. Only brief mention will be made here of other lines of 
evidence since it is the main burden of this article to center 
attention on Gen. 2:5 whose decisive import for the Genesis 1 
problem has (to the writer’s knowledge) been hitherto un- 
appreciated. 

The literary character of Gen. 1:1-2:3 prepares the exegete 
for the presence there of a stronger figurative element than 
might be expected were it ordinary prose. This passage is 
not, of course, full-fledged Semitic poetry. But neither is it 
ordinary prose. Its structure is strophic and throughout the 
strophes many refrains echo and re-echo. Instances occur of 
other poetic features like parallelism (1:27; 2:2) and allitera- 
tion (1:1). In general then the literary treatment of the 
creation in Genesis 1 is in the epic tradition. 

Having made such an observation concerning the literary 
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genre of the creation record, it is imperative (especially in the 
present theological scene) that one convinced of the genuinely 
historical nature of the events recorded in the opening chap- 
ters of Genesis promptly add that the disregard for historical 
truth associated with the usual epic is not imported along 
with the formal literary aspects of the epic style into the 
divine revelation. Such importation was no more inevitable 
than that the polytheism of pre-biblical psalmody, for example, 
must have been carried over with the religious lyric form into 
the biblical Psalter. Though Genesis 1 be epic in literary style, 
its contents are not legendary or mythical in either a Liberal 
or Barthian sense. The semi-poetic style, however, should 
lead the exegete to anticipate the figurative strand in this 
genuinely historical record of the origins of the universe. 

It also needs considerable emphasis, even among orthodox 
exegetes, that specific evidence is required for identifying 
particular elements in the early chapters of Genesis as literary 
figures. The semi-poetic form of Genesis 1 does not make it 
an exception. Exegesis which disregards this degenerates into 
allegorizing and these chapters are not allegories. 

The specific exegetical evidence for the figurative character 
of the several chronological terms in Genesis 1 has been re- 
peatedly cited. The word “‘day”’ must be figurative because it is 
used for the eternity during which God rests from his creative 
labors. The ‘‘day’s’”’ subordinate elements, ‘‘evening’’ and 
‘‘morning’’, must be figurative for they are mentioned as 
features of the three ‘“‘days’’ before the text records the 
creation of those lights in the firmament of heaven which were 
to divide the day from the night. (From the position taken 
in this article the last argument is, of course, only ad hominem. 
But on the other hand, if the validity of the interpretation ad- 
vocated here is recognized, the figurative nature of the 
“evenings” and ‘‘mornings”’ follows with equal necessity.) 

Purely exegetical considerations, therefore, compel the 
conclusion that the divine author has employed the imagery of 
an ordinary week to provide a figurative chronological frame- 
work for the account of his creative acts. And if it is a fig- 
urative week then it is not a literal week of twenty-four-hour 
days. Furthermore, once the figurative nature of the chrono- 
logical pattern is appreciated the literalness of the sequence is 
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no more sacrosanct than the literalness of the duration of the 
days in this figurative week. 

Whether the events narrated occurred in the order of their 
narration would, as far as the chronological framework of 
Genesis 1 is concerned, be an open exegetical question. The 
question is actually closed in favor of the non-chronological 
interpretation by the exegetical evidence of Gen. 2:5. But if 
the exegete did not have the light of Gen. 2:5, he would 
certainly be justified in turning to natural revelation for 
possible illumination of the question left open by special 
revelation. And surely natural revelation concerning the 
sequence of developments in the universe as a whole and the 
sequence of the appearance of the various orders of life on our 
planet (unless that revelation has been completely misinter- 
preted) would require the exegete to incline to a not exclusively 
chronological interpretation of the creation week. 

The exegete could then find confirmation of this view in the 
evidence of a topical interest in the arrangement of Genesis 1 
and in the non-chronological mode of representing history 
which is certainly common enough elsewhere in Scripture. 
He might also well observe the likeness between Moses’ record 
of the creation ‘‘week’’ and certain visions of John, the seer 
of the Apocalypse, which are heptad in structure with suc- 
cessively numbered divisions and yet are not strictly chrono- 
logical in sequence. It appears that the God of revelation 
chose to reveal the primeval ages of creation and the eschato- 
logical ages of re-creation in similar literary form. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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THE PHILOSOPHIES OF HISTORY OF PAUL 
TILLICH and REINHOLD NIEBUHR* 


JOHN W. SANDERSON, JR. 


HE problem which the philosophy of history seeks to 

solve can be set for us by a quotation from Oswald 
Spengler — ‘‘Is there a logic of history? Is there, beyond 
all the causal and incalculable elements of separate events, 
something that we may call a metaphysical structure of 
historic humanity, something that is essentially independent 
of the outward forms — social, spiritual and political — which 
we see so clearly? Are not these actualities indeed secondary 
or derived from that something? Does world-history present 
to the seeing eye certain grand traits, again and again, with 
sufficient constancy to justify certain conclusions? And if 
so, what are the limits to which reasoning from such premises 
may be pushed?’’? 

And again, ‘“‘Hitherto the possibility of solving a problem 
so far-reaching has evidently never been envisaged, and even 
if it had been so, the means of dealing with it were altogether 
unsuspected or, at best, inadequately used’’.? 

Spengler has the feeling of being a pioneer in the wilderness 
of the philosophy of history. In feeling this way he is only 
partially right. The Greeks had a view of history — they 
saw life as a cycle to be repeated infinitely. What is has 
been, and would some day be again. And just because this 
was so, history was relegated to a secondary place in much of 
the philosophy of the Greeks. History however came into 
greater prominence when Christianity spread over the world 
of that day.‘For Christianity gave to history a purpose, and 
this purpose made each event unique, never to be repeated 
again. History lost its cyclical character and became linear. 


* This article is composed of the text of two addresses delivered as 
Harry A. Worcester Lectures on February 28 and March 5, 1957 at 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 

* The Decline of the West (New York, 1928), I, p. 3. 

2 Ibid., p. 3. 
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Christians became not only interested in history, but Augustine 
for one found it necessary to develop a philosophy of history 
in his defense of the gospel against paganism. It may be 
true that the Bishop of Hippo did not have an abundance 
of facts at his disposal, but it is also true that what he had 
he put to good use and saw behind the events of history the 
sure hand of a loving and just God. 

Yet Spengler is certainly correct when he says that much 
of the study of history has been plagued by a certain provin- 
cialism, no doubt caused by the paucity of sources, but, also, 
because the horizon of the historian himself was limited. 
Even so, there were philosophers of history. One sees the 
concept growing in modern times in the works of Vico, Herder, 
and Schiller. It bursts into flower in the hands of Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, and the evolutionists — Spencer, Huxley, and 
Nietzsche. But in all this development, the march of history 
lacks a breadth. It is the history of one nation, or of one 
culture, or of one aspect of reality. Spengler, writing in the 
first quarter of our century, wanted to look at the history of 
the world, giving to each civilization its true place, and to 
every culture a reason for its being and for its demise; and 
perhaps for the first time modern means of communication 
and modern scientific research had made this viewpoint 
possible. In view of this development in secular scholarship, 
it is inevitable that the church should set forth the truth. 
The concept of history which lay latent in Christianity, and 
with which only a few like Augustine had concern, has come 
to the fore in the twentieth century. And while some are 
saying that this is the era in which the doctrine of inspiration 
is under special attack and in need of special definition by 
the church, it might as well be argued that the Christian view 
of history is under that attack, and no view of inspiration 
can be fully declared until the church has a renewed apprecia- 
tion of history and gives a reasoned statement of its philosophy 
of history. 

We have mentioned two views of history: the cyclical and 
the linear; in recent years a third one has come into its own — 
one which is variously called ‘‘mythical’’, ‘‘dialectical’’, and 
“existential’’. It will serve a useful purpose in introducing 
this concept to notice its development. 
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Modern liberalism as J. Gresham Machen knew it and 
attacked it, had inherited a linear view of history. Life began 
in the primordial slime of the evolutionary past, and was 
headed towards the kingdom of God which the church was 
ushering in by its own efforts. This movement did not need a 
supernatural intervention, and in fact its leaders sought to 
remove from that historical upward sloping any suggestion 
of miracle. In particular, it needed only a human Jesus as its 
teacher, and would settle for nothing more. Thus began the 
quest for the historical Jesus. To the chagrin of liberals all 
their searching led to a historical Jesus who claimed to be 
God. The supernatural could not be removed from linear 
history by any scientific principle consistently applied. If 
the liberal wanted to get rid of the supernatural, he had to 
get rid of linear history. 

But while Machen and others were embarrassing the liberal, 
so was the front page of the daily newspaper. The brotherhood 
of man came apart at the seams in the violence of two world 
wars, and the disillusioned liberal could only gaze at the 
shambles of his former edifice. As he sought to reconstruct 
his world, he was forced on two counts to give up the linear 
view of history — his reconstruction did not envisage going 
back to a view which saw the supernatural as a part of history, 
and it did not look for the realization of ideals in history at 
the end of history and as the result of the historical process. 

A “mythical” view of history satisfied the terms of the 
reconstruction. It saw in the Bible a supernatural of the sort 
which would not conflict with the final findings of science, a 
supernatural which was still true even if all the events of the 
Bible were given a naturalistic explanation. Karl Barth wrote 
in The Word of God and the Word of Man: 


Whether it be the prophets in the prolific middle line of 
Biblical descent, or the priests nearer to the margin where 
the Bible ceases to be Bible, whether they speak in psalms, 
proverbs, or in the comfortable flow of historical narrative, 
their theme in all its variations is equally astonishing. 
What matters it whether figures like Abraham and Moses 
are products of later myth-making — believe it who can! 
There were once, a few centuries earlier or later, men who 
lived by faith like Abraham, who were strangers in the 
promised land like Isaac and Jacob, who declared plainly 
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that they were seeking a country, who like Moses endured 
as seeing him who is invisible. There were once men who 
dared. We may believe what we can and will concerning 
the something which encouraged them to dare, which moved 
these seers and hearers, but the movement itself into which 
they all, the named, the unnamed, and the pseudonymous, 
were drawn, we can no more deny than we can deny the 
rotation of the stellar firmament around an unknown central 
sun. 


Here the supernatural is lifted out of history and is given 
the character of a myth. The writers of the Bible are not to 
be taken literally; indeed they did not mean to be taken 
literally. Science has shown us this. But after all this is said, 
the biblical writers had something, and it is this something 
which now concerns us. In fact, history as such does not now 
concern us. The typical American New Testament scholar, 
said Paul S. Minear in the first issue of Theology Today, 
“has tried to penetrate the mists which obscure Abraham 
and Jesus, but, as Barth has pointed out, his analysis is 
concerned with an Abraham and a Jesus who do not and 
cannot concern us. His conclusions may be accurate, but 
quite irrelevant to faith; he may contribute to knowledge, 
but to parenthetical knowledge.’’$ 

Into this climate of opinion come Tillich and Niebuhr with 
the determined effort to establish this new viewpoint on a 
solid basis — yet not too solid, for as we shall see Tillich 
would be the first to admit that any present view must some 
day give way to a newer one adapted to the needs of a new 
day. There is a vast area of agreement between these two 
scholars, but since Tillich is by far the more difficult to 
understand, we shall begin with him, noting along the way 
the places where Niebuhr would differ from him or shed light 
on the problem under consideration.s 


3 The Word of God and the Word of Man (Grand Rapids, 1935), p. 65. 

4 “Wanted: A Biblical Theology” in Theology Today, I, p. 55. 

5 The following works of Tillich were consulted in the preparation of 
these lectures: The Interpretation of History (New York, 1936); The 
Protestant Era (London, 1951); The Courage To Be (New Haven, 1952); 
The New Being (New York, 1955); Systematic Theology, I and II (Chicago, 
1951, 1957); cf. also eds. Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall: 
The Library of Living Theology, Vol. 1, The Theology of Paul Tillich (New 
York, 1952). 
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While history as such does not have the key to its own 
explanation, says Tillich, history does point to its true in- 
terpretation, and so with history we must begin. History is 
defined as ‘‘the remembered past’’, but the stress is on the 
word “remembered’’. To remember involves a merging of 
the subject and the object, the thinker and the thought — it 
is to interpret. Interpretation is a creative ecstatic union 
between the interpreter and the interpreted. But there is no 
history of the individual — he is a member of an historical 
group which makes a decision and this decision makes history 
meaningful. Thus it is on the basis of history that the in- 
terpreter makes history. 

This decision is an action, a search. To find the key to 
history one must find a group in which the meaning of history 
is manifest. This group will have a unity, a power to exist, 
and have a definite system of values. These values will be 
expressed in ‘‘myths’’ which speak of turning points in the 
past. Tillich believes that such a group is the Christian 
church. 

But here an important safeguard must be injected. Mem- 
bership in the visible church does not automatically guarantee 
meaningful historical action. In fact, you might find this 
outside the church. The church must be characterized by a 
prophetic spirit, and where this is found, there you have the 
church. There can be nothing stable or historically continuous 
about all this — we can only grasp this significance when we 
apply the dialectic. 

Tillich’s view of dialectic ,is best understood against the 
background of the concepts of Marx and Barth with whom 
he differs. All three may be classed as dialectical, which may 
be defined as meaning the instrument for understanding the 
relations of man to God, or of man to the first principle of 
history. Man is, at the same time, one with, and absolutely 
opposed to, God. Only dialectic can investigate and interpret 
properly this relation. Now, says Tillich, Barth’s dialectic 
completely separates these opposites. In fact, in 1935 he 
criticized Barth as not being dialectical for this very reason. 
He called Barth a supranaturalist and said his doctrine should 
be called ‘‘paradox theology” rather than dialectical theology. 
Marx on the other hand looked for a time when the tensions 
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of the dialectic would be resolved —in a classless society. 
This, says Tillich, commits the error of making something 
in time absolute. Tillich occupies somewhat of a middle 
ground: the opposites are always united, and yet separated, 
never reconciled. This is why the church can never be located 
once and for all. To grasp the real meaning of history there- 
fore, never look for a utopia, which was Marx’s error; and, on 
the other hand, never separate God and man, which is Barth’s 
error. We should always see that history, as such, is in 
contradiction with itself, and yet the contradictions are always 
together. 

It may help at this point to introduce the concepts of 
essence and existence, which are of great importance. Essence 
is what makes a thing what it is; when, however, a thing 
exists, it becomes estranged from its essence and comes to be 
in contradiction to it. Now we see things as they exist, but 
they are not truly essences. We must look at things dialec- 
tically, that is, we must see in the contradiction of essence 
and existence the true meaning of things. When this is applied 
to man, we have the following doctrine: man as essence is 
man before existence; when man comes into existence, he 
becomes estranged from what he ought to be — in short, he 
falls. The story of Adam and Eve is a myth to explain this 
ontological situation. It never happened in history; in fact, 
if we view it as happening in history we falsify the teaching 
of the Bible. On this point, Niebuhr, for example, says: 


The problem of the relation of man’s essential nature to 
his sinful state unfortunately has been confused in the 
history of Christian thought by a difficulty which we have 
previously observed in the doctrine of original sin: Christian 
theology has found it difficult to refute the rationalistic 
rejection of the myth of the Fall without falling into the 
literalistic error of insisting upon the Fall as an historical 
event. ... When the Fall is made an event in history 
rather than a symbol of an aspect of every historical 
moment in the life of man, the relation of evil to goodness 
in that moment is obscured.® 


Now to return to Tillich, God is not subject to this tension 
because he does not ‘‘exist’’. If he did, he would be an object 


6 The Nature and Destiny of Man (New York, 1941), I, pp. 267 f., 269. 
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among other objects and a subject among other subjects and 
thus limited. More, he would be involved in the contradictions 
of history. God does not exist, but is the ground of existence. 
He is pure essence, yet not the essence itself. 

Before elaborating on this last conception we should look 
at the concept of the demonic. On this, Tillich has held an 
earlier and a later view. The earlier doctrine made the demonic 
creative: there is in the abyss of being, which is beyond all 
reason, a power which is the creator of all things. In God 
this power, which Tillich calls the demonic, is kept in harmony 
by the logos, or the principle of form. The later view made 
the demonic destructive: in existence, the demonic breaks 
loose from the above tension and becomes destructive. This 
happens inevitably in everything which exists. So the world 
is demonic, but also the church. We see instances of the 
demonic whenever there is the elevation of something condi- 
tioned to unconditional significance. This thought is even 
back of Tillich’s objections to the statement of faith of the 
World Council of Churches. He fears that it raises the 
historical image of Jesus to the rank of unconditioned. Then it 
becomes demonic and idolatrous. 

Whenever anything is absolutized in history — the church, 
Hitler, the Bible, any absolute truth — it is an example of 
the demonic. This last sentence however must be absolute if 
everything else is to be relative! To this objection Tillich 
makes a two-fold reply: first, this is one absolute which can 
never be stated — it is only in silence that it can be a proper 
safeguard; second, the coming of Jesus who is the Christ is 
the one instance of the absolute in history. Thus faith delivers 
Tillich from a hollow relativism! 

The whole of history is the story of this tension between 
essence and existence, and only a dialectical insight will enable 
us to see this. Man in existence is a sinner because his existence 
contradicts what he ought to be. The difference between 
Niebuhr and Tillich at this point is one of emphasis. Niebuhr 
feels that Tillich’s philosophical explanation of original sin — 
as a condition produced by a pre-historical fall — distorts 
the biblical picture. Niebuhr wants to put more emphasis 
on man’s responsibility. He would say that man sins in- 
evitably but not necessarily. 
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One of the great effects of the Fall occurs in man’s reason. 
In essential being — man before the Fall — reason was united 
with its depth. At the Fall, man’s subjective reason was 
separated from its depth and man lost sight of divine things, 
though not entirely. To understand this we must call upon 
the dialectic again and see that reason and its depth are 
united and separated at the same time. Man retains some- 
thing of essential being, but it remains opaque to him. He 
can only see and express this in myth. We see the depth of 
reason especially in the arts and in history, but because of its 
opaqueness it can never reach rational expression. To express 
it rationally is to distort and to destroy it. In God reason and 
its depth are united, but in existence they are split. In the 
existential Moment or ecstasy they are united in existence. 

With these terms defined we are perhaps ready to look at 
history as Tillich sees it, and prepared for the concept or idea 
of kairos. At the close of World War I, Tillich sensed the 
coming of a new situation which was the bearer of both a 
promise and a demand. He felt that he was in the line of the 
prophets and sensed that God was going to do something for 
Germany. This feeling of expectancy indicated to him that 
the nation was en kairo — there was to be an invasion of the 
temporal by the eternal, a call to the conditioned to surrender 
to the unconditional, a moment when the eternal judges and 
transforms the temporal. There had been other such turning 
points in history and Tillich felt that all these reflected one 
great kairos which, as the center of history, sheds the light of 
meaningfulness on the whole of history, and without which 
history would be an empty, meaningless, and irrelevant 
sequence of events. 

Tillich saw three phases of kairos: every turning point in 
history in which the eternal judges and transforms the 
eternal — this is general kairos; the appearing of Jesus who 
is the Christ is the unique and universal kairos; when dealing 
with any particular situation, we may call it a special kairos, 
and this occurs, says Tillich, when there is the coming of a 
new theonomy on the soil of a secularized and emptied 
autonomous culture. 

Before proceeding with our discussion we must understand 
the terms: autonomy, heteronomy, and theonomy. Tillich 
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defines ‘‘autonomy”’ as a situation when man starts out from 
his own self and finds all the answers in himself; an example 
of this is the Renaissance. ‘‘Heteronomy” is when man 
subjects himself to a law imposed from without; an example 
of this is the later middle ages when the church sought to 
rule by purely mechanical means. ‘“‘Theonomy” is when man 
becomes transparent to the divine; this occurred in the high 
middle ages under Roman Catholic dominance. There is a 
progression here in that theonomy is the dialectical synthesis 
of autonomy and heteronomy; nevertheless each theonomy 
soon becomes autonomous itself and needs to be rejected. 
Theonomy occurs when reason and its depth are united under 
the conditions of existence. 

To return to the idea of kairos — the historical Jesus is of 
little interest to either Tillich or Niebuhr. Jesus who is the 
Christ is the symbol of kairos. He appeared “‘in the fulness 
of time’, and this is the clue to the meaning of kazros. It is 
“the right time’. It is to be distinguished from chronos which 
is ‘formal time’. How does one distinguish between these 
two kinds of time? One knows it is the ‘“‘right time’’ when he is 
grasped by eternity in an act of grace in which he is not active. 
The realization is not a rational one — not the result of an 
argument — it is dialectical. A kairotic Moment is a union 
of logos — eternal, unchangeable form — and kairos — tem- 
poral, changeable force. At this point Tillich wants to differ 
both from his childhood Lutheranism and from contemporary 
Barthianism. Lutheranism had only one kairos — when 
Christ entered history; Barthianism gives up the idea of any 
concrete kairos in history by looking at the eternal and the 
temporal as in an ever equal crisis. The union, as Tillich sees 
it, is a union of opposites and so reason cannot grasp it, or 
utter it, and certainly cannot arrive at it by any rational 
process. That is why Tillich rejects any arguments for 
Christian truth. Any truth rationally established is irrelevant 
anyway because it is the result of autonomy. 

So everything revealed concerning God must be in the 
form of myth and symbol. This includes his being, his person 
and his attributes. The Bible must be demythologized, to 
use Bultmann’s term, which means that myths must be 
detected as such and then interpreted. Myths are not the 
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creations of men — they are always the result of a creative 
encounter with reality. This encounter occurs not only in 
Christianity but also in pagan religions. 

Tillich distinguishes between a sign and a symbol. The 
sign merely points to something beyond itself, but the symbol 
actually participates in the power of what it symbolizes. 
Therefore the symbol, not God, is the direct object of theology. 
The God of theism is only the symbol of the God beyond the 
God of theism. It is the task of theology to conceptualize 
symbols, 7. e., to show the relations of one to another and to 
the whole of theology. 

There is one exception to the above statement: the event 
of Jesus becoming the Christ is not a myth. This event was 
consummated on the Cross when he became transparent to 
God and was united with the Jogos. Love here overcomes the 
relativism which pervades all of Tillich’s thought because love 
too is dialectical — it is the only thing which is absolute while 
it is not absolute, because it is not denied in the act of self- 
denial, but rather fulfilled. 

We need one more definition before applying these concepts 
to history. For Tillich, being and truth are correlated, and 
since being is a creative, dynamic, changing reality, we must 
therefore see that truth is always changing. In fact, Tillich 
would say that truth must be restated for every historical 
situation — there will be a time when even his systematic 
theology is wrong! But if everything is changing, how can we 
ever know anything? R. Allan Killen, in his work, The 
Ontological Theology of Paul Tillich, seeks to illustrate this 
point as follows. Let us suspend a compass on a middle point 
which of course has but one dimension; let the needle swing 
this way and that about this fixed middle point which has no 
extension and thus escapes us. There is in God a fixed point — 
“eternal being’’ — while everything else changes.’ Killen feels 
that for Tillich even the middle point is changing because God 
himself is dynamic and changing. 

Tillich has a fear of static truth — he fears that it leads 
to pure relativism. If you receive some truth as absolute, 
then any additional truth added to it is relative to it. Thus in 


7 Kampen, 1956, p. 97. 
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time all truth becomes relative since not everyone begins 
with the same truth. On the other hand if all truth is dynamic, 
and there is no fixed point in the world with which to compare 
it, then truth is not relative! 

When these concepts are applied to history we get some- 
thing like the following analysis. In the high middle ages the 
ultimate meaning of existence shone through all the finite 
forms of thought and action, and society was theonomous. 
In the later middle ages, religion attempted to dominate 
cultural activity from the outside. It tried to absolutize itself, 
and in that way became heteronomous. The Renaissance 
revolted and became autonomous and at its best showed 
man’s self-reliance and creativity, but this soon gave way to 
domination by technical studies and pursuits. Then resulted 
bourgeois capitalism, irresponsible individualism, and pro- 
letarian misery. The end of this movement is Fascism and 
Communism. Reason here has passed through four stages: 
theonomous, heteronomous, and then two stages of the 
autonomous: first as ‘‘technical’”’ reason and then as “‘plan- 
ning’’ reason. 

Now this movement took place in different ways in different 
countries. In Russia there was a cataclysm as it completely 
skipped heteronomy and plunged almost overnight from 
feudalism to a totalitarian culture. It leaped over the first 
stage of autonomy entirely. Germany and Italy have come 
through a violent and short-lived nationalistic totalitarianism 
but only after a long period of the growth of technology, 
laissez-faire economy, and an evolving democratic state. 
England has taken a halfstep towards socialism within a 
healthy democratic framework. America has taken a smaller 
step in the form of the ‘‘New Deal” and the ‘Fair Deal’. 
At the end of the First World War Tillich and his friends 
looked for a kairos. They sensed that the world was en kairo 
and launched a movement called ‘‘religious socialism’. It 
wanted ‘to mediate between individualism and communism, 
and yet stand outside the two. It wanted to inject justice 
into the social order. It soon found a competitor in national 
socialism and Adolf Hitler. When it seemed that Hitler was 
to succeed, there was a break in the ranks of the religious 
socialists and Emanuel Hirsch allied himself with Hitler on 
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the ground that national socialism, as it made headway, was 
kairotic and therefore the work of God. Barth repudiated 
Hitler because he said that no institution or person in history 
could be the word of God. Tillich was undoubtedly embar- 
rassed by the turn of events, and soon broke with Hirsch 
because the latter accepted without qualification and criticism 
Hitler and his movement, and in this sense was not prophetic, 
but priestly. What was needed was a belief-ful realism which 
would neither condemn absolutely the Weimar Republic nor 
accept without criticism the new movement. Tillich defended 
himself by an appeal to the Chalcedonian creed: Barth was 
guilty of Nestorianism, a division of the divine and the human; 
Hirsch was guilty of the monophysite heresy, because he 
identified an earthly movement with the divine. What reli- 
gious socialism sought to do was to relate the kingdom of 
God to human politics more intimately than Barth did, while 
firmly refusing to align itself with any political order as though 
it were unbrokenly divine and immune to criticism. 

Now, as he looks back on this experience, Tillich feels both 
confirmed and refuted. He is refuted with respect to the 
immediate actuality of the social and spiritual transformation 
he envisaged, but confirmed with respect to the basic criticisms 
of the old and basic demands for the new. Soon after World 
War II he felt that he was in a “sacred void’ — a vacuum 
which he should bear patiently. It was a kairos not calling 
for transforming action but for waiting in a vacuum. Surely 
this means that one can err with respect to a kairos, yet 
Tillich would rather plunge on in a prophetic spirit to newer 
historical situations than to admit the sterility of his kairotic 
theory and succumb to orthodoxy. 

But the Jesus of orthodoxy, the Son of God who came to 
save us, continues to haunt Tillich. Wherever he turns he 
has to explain him away. Just as Francis Thompson’s ‘‘Hound 
of Heaven’’ cornered the poet, so the true Christ will pursue 
the modern existentialist until he is cornered in grace, or in 
judgment. 


(to be concluded) 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 





KARL BARTH’S DOCTRINE OF RECONCILIATION 


A REVIEW ARTICLE! 
FRED H. KLOOSTER 


The doctrine of reconciliation or atonement is crucial and pivotal 
in Christian theology: it concerns the heart of the Christian gospel. 
In Karl Barth’s Church Dogmatics the doctrine of reconciliation? is 
doubly vital because of its unique and comprehensive scope. 

Classic Reformed theology usually divided Christology into the 
two parts of the person and the work of Christ. The doctrine of 
the atonement (reconciliation) was then taken up within the section 
on the work of Christ. Within this framework the doctrine of the 
atonement concerned mainly the state of humiliation and the priestly 
office of Christ. Barth admits that this traditional arrangement ‘“‘seems 
logically very illuminating, and didactically useful”. Nevertheless he 
rejects it and charges that the traditional arrangement implies “a 
self-contained Christology’? which ‘‘takes on the appearance of an 
ontology and dramatics arbitrarily constructed from Scripture and 
tradition” (p. 124).3 This charge indicates that Barth’s own treatment 
of the doctrine of reconciliation involves more than procedural novelty. 

For Barth the doctrine of reconciliation brings together what has 
been traditionally discussed within the various loci of Christology, 
anthropology (sin), soteriology, and ecclesiology. The one doctrine of 
reconciliation for Barth includes both the person and work of Jesus 
Christ, the states of humiliation and exaltation, the offices of priest, 
king, and prophet; it includes the doctrine of sin as pride, sloth, and 
falsehood; it includes objective soteriology in the doctrines of justifica- 
tion, sanctification, and calling; it includes the doctrine of the church 
which is awakened, quickened, and sent; and it concludes, finally, 


* Karl Barth: Church Dogmatics. Volume IV, The Doctrine of Rec- 
onciliation, Part One. Eds. G. W. Bromiley and T. F. Torrance. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1956. xi, 802. $12.50. 

2 The German term Verséhnung includes both ideas of “atonement” 
and “reconciliation’’, The translator has most frequently used the term 
“reconciliation”, which is true to Barth’s usage. 

3 Unless otherwise indicated, page references are to volume IV/1. 
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with subjective soteriology in the doctrines of the faith, love, and 
hope of the individual Christian. No wonder, then, that Barth, 
recognizing that the theologian is here at the “‘centre of all Christian 
knowledge’, asserts: ‘‘To fail here is to fail everywhere, while to be 
on the right track here makes it impossible to be completely mistaken 
in the whole” (p. ix). 

Now that this important volume has appeared in translation,‘ the 
English reader has the opportunity of studying this comprehensive 
center of Barth’s theology. In the first part of this review the main 
lines of Barth’s doctrine of reconciliation will be sketched.s A brief 
concluding section will contain a critique of Barth’s doctrine. 


A SKETCH OF BARTH’S DOCTRINE OF RECONCILIATION 


Karl Barth speaks of the “Christian dialectic of covenant, sin, and 
reconciliation”’ (p. 80). Before beginning his exposition of the doctrine 
of reconciliation he finds it necessary, therefore, to describe the cov- 
enant and sin as its presuppositions. The covenant of grace is called 
the presupposition of reconciliation (pp. 22-66). But this does not 
imply that it historically precedes reconciliation nor that it can be 
known prior to and apart from the atonement. On the contrary, 
although it is called a presupposition of reconciliation, Barth maintains 
that the covenant can be known for what it is only in the light of 
Jesus Christ who is the reconciliation. Because the covenant is a 
broken covenant, Barth finds it necessary to speak also of sin as a 
presupposition of reconciliation (pp. 67-78). It is interesting to note 
that, although Barth insists that sin too can be known for what it is 
only in the light of Jesus Christ the reconciler, even Barth finds it 
necessary to set forth some facets of the doctrine of sin before he 
discusses reconciliation. 


4 There will be three part-volumes covering the doctrine of reconciliation. 
IV/1 appeared in German in 1953 and the English translation late in 
1956. IV/2 appeared in German in 1955 and the English translation 
should appear shortly. IV/3 has not yet left Barth’s study. The whole 
of Volume V on Redemption must still appear to round off the Kirchliche 
Dogmatik. 

5 This sketch is derived from Barth’s own survey of the whole doctrine 
given in IV/1, pp. 1-154. Readers desiring a helpful outline of IV/1 and 
IV /2 are referred to the translator's two articles in The Scottish Journal of 
Theology, Vol. 8, No. 2, and Vol. 10, No. 1. 
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Presuppositions of Reconciliation: Covenant and Sin 


What is this covenant which is the presupposition of reconciliation? 
In its simplest form the covenant means Immanuel, God with us 
(pp. 3-21). The covenant means “I will be your God and ye shall be 
my people’. That statement has universal scope and validity. It is 
“for all men of all times and places’’ (p. 39) both as to its institution 
(whenever that was) as well as to its restoration or fulfillment by way 
of reconciliation. 

Barth is not speaking here of the so-called covenant of works based 
on Genesis 2:16-17. He rejects the idea of a covenant of works as 
well as the idea of an eternal covenant of redemption between the 
Father and the Son (p. 65). According to Barth there is only one cov- 
enant — the covenant of grace. ‘‘The fellowship which originally 
existed between God and man, which was then disturbed and jeop- 
ardised, the purpose of which is now fulfilled in Jesus Christ and in 
the work of reconciliation, we describe as the covenant” (p. 22). This 
covenant concerns the eternal will of God. ‘God elected man to a 
covenant with Himself, and created heaven and earth and man himself 
for the sake of this covenant” (p. 68). This is why some now speak of 
Barth’s position as being a type of supralapsarianism. 

That the fulfillment of this covenant took the form of atonement 
(Versdhnung) is due to man’s sin. But what is sin? Sin is breaking 
the covenant — not the covenant of works described in Genesis 2, 
but a vague covenant of grace understood in Barth’s terms. Barth 
discusses Genesis 1 to 3 in various contexts (cf. pp. 413 ff., especially 
434, 448 f., 508), but he denies that it is historical in the sense that 
orthodox Reformed theology regards it as historical. Throughout 
this volume there is a quiet but intensive debate with Rudolf Bult- 
mann. Although Barth seeks to retain a greater historicity for the 
biblical narrative than does Bultmann, Barth continues to regard 
Genesis 1 to 3 as a Saga or legend. Speaking of the history of man’s 
disobedience, Barth says: 


The Bible gives to this history and to all men in this sense the 
general title of Adam. ... The meaning of Adam is simply man, 
and as the bearer of this name which denotes the being and essence 
of all other men, Adam appears in the Genesis story as the man 
who owes his existence directly to the creative will and Word and 
act of God without any human intervention, the man who is to that 
extent the first man. ... It was in this sphere of biblical saga that 
Adam came into being and existed. And it was in this sphere... 
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that there took place the fall, the fall of the first man. ... But it is 

the name of Adam, the transgressor, which God gives to world- 

history as a whole. The name of Adam sums up this history 

(Geschichte) as the history of the mankind which God has given 

up, given up to its pride on account of its pride. It sums up the 

meaning or meaninglessness of this history (pp. 507 f.). 

Therefore Barth does not regard sin as lawlessness or disobedience 
of a specific command given to the first man, Adam. Genesis 2 is 
interpreted ‘‘Christologically’’ by Barth. That means, at least neg- 
atively at this point, that Adam was not the first man of history, 
created perfect and who then fell into sin. ‘‘There never was a golden 
age’’, says Barth. “There is no point in looking back to one. The first 
man was immediately the first sinner” (p. 508). All this Barth deduces 
(he would probably object to the use of this word) from the reconcilia- 
tion which takes place as the fulfillment of the covenant (p. 141). 

These significant qualifications must be remembered when Barth 
describes the character of sin. ‘‘This history (Geschichte) of man 
from the very first —and the same is true of the history of every 
individual man — consisted, not in the keeping but the breaking of 
the covenant, not in the receiving but the rejecting of the promise, 
not in the fulfilling but the transgressing of the command, not, in 
the gratitude which corresponds to the grace of God but in a senseless 
and purposeless rebellion against it, a rebellion which at bottom is 
quite negative, but terribly real even in this negativity” (p. 67). Sin 
can ‘‘only say No where God says Yes. ... It can only negate, deny, 
destroy, break down, dissolve. ... In all its forms it exists and is only 
as that which negates and therefore as that which is itself negated, on 
the left hand of God where God in saying Yes has already said No, 
where in electing He has rejected, where in willing He has not willed. 
... But the divine Yes which sin negates and by which it is negated 
is the Yes of God’s covenant with man which is the mystery of 
creation — the covenant of grace concluded in Jesus Christ from all 
eternity and fulfilled and revealed in time’’ (pp. 139 f.). When Barth 
speaks of sin as disobedience, he has reference to some law of the 
covenant of grace which demands that man must be thankful for 
grace. ‘‘Man is called to hold to the grace of his creator, to be thankful 
for it, to bow to it and adapt himself to it, to honour it as the truth. 
And the essence of sin is that he does not do this’ (p. 140). Although 
this sin is said to be “terribly real even in this negativity’’ (p. 67), 
Barth also describes it as ‘‘the self-surrender of the creature to nothing- 
ness” (p. 79). 
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In the light of this description of sin, it is not difficult to understand 
that for Barth reconciliation will have primarily a man-ward direction. 
He speaks repeatedly of reconciliation as ‘‘the conversion of man to 
God’’. Commenting on II Corinthians 5:19 Barth says: ‘Neither 
here nor in Romans 5 does he (Paul) speak of an enmity of God 
against man which is removed by the atonement. ... The hurt which 
has to be made good is on our side. . . . God does not need reconciliation 
with men, but men need reconciliation with Him, and this verse tells 
us that God has made this reconciliation, and how He has made it. ... 
And the goal is undoubtedly this complete conversion of the world 
to Him’”’ (p. 75). 


The Subdivisions of the Doctrine of Reconciliation 


After describing the covenant and’sin as presuppositions, Barth 
goes on to set forth the doctrine of reconciliation in its comprehensive 
scope. The following graphic survey may be helpful in recognizing the 
various elements of Barth’s doctrine and their interrelations. 





Church A B , D E 
Dogmatics | Christology | Doctrine of Sin Soteriology | Ecclesiology | Soteriology 
(objective) | (community)} (individual) 











IV/1i > | very God as pride justification awakening faith 
IV/2 > | very man as sloth sanctification | quickening love 
IV/3 — | God-man as falsehood calling sending hope 























From the above chart, the wide scope of Barth’s doctrine of rec- 
onciliation is obvious. Nevertheless, the heart of the doctrine of 
reconciliation is ‘‘Christology”’ after all. ‘“The content of the doctrine 
of reconciliation is the knowledge of Jesus Christ who is (1) very 
God... (2) very man... and (3) in the unity of the two the guarantor 
and witness of our atonement” (p. 79). These are the three Chris- 
tological aspects of the doctrine, and it is in the light of each aspect 
that Barth makes deductions relating to columns B, C, D and E. 
This is a good illustration of what is meant by Barth’s so-called 
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“Christocentric’’ approach. It is from the center of each of these 
Christological aspects (very God, very man, and God-man) that Barth 
seeks to look both backward and forward. 

We must now sketch Barth’s interpretation of each of these three 
Christological aspects, noting the implications of each aspect for the 
other parts of the doctrine of reconciliation. 


1. Jesus Christ as “‘very God” 


The first of the Christological aspects means that Jesus Christ is 
“very God’’. In elaborating that thought Barth includes a discussion 
of the state of humiliation and the priestly office. And from the 
meaning of this phrase ‘‘very God” he deduces that sin is pride, that 
God's verdict is man’s justification and that the Holy Spirit makes 
all of this subjective by awakening the community and within it the 
faith of individuals. Let us trace these elements more closely. 

Jesus Christ is very God, ‘‘that is, the God who humbles Himself”, 
and is ‘therefore the reconciling God” (p. 79). In his freedom God 
crosses ‘‘the frontier’’ which is really ‘“‘a yawning abyss” and humbles 
himself by becoming man (p. 82). In his humiliation ‘‘God emerges 
from the impenetrable mystery of Godhead, which has become so 
dreadful to the sin of man, and gives Himself to man and to be known 
by man’”’ (idem). In giving his Son to the cosmos, God ‘‘sets at stake 
His own existence as God’’. It is of this ‘‘venture of His own self- 
offering, in this hazarding of His own existence as God” that John 
3:16 speaks in describing the profound love of God for the world 
(p. 72). This ‘‘self-offering and self-hazarding of God”’ (p. 75) is what 
is meant, Barth thinks, when it is said that Jesus Christ is very God. 
One is reminded of Paul Tillich’s idea that a final revelation must be 
able to negate itself. Barth says that the false gods are not capable of 
self-humiliation. For Barth, then, humiliation concerns God. To say 
that humiliation concerns man is mere tautology. In Jesus Christ 
“it took place that while maintaining His true deity God became man, 
in Him to make His own the cause of man. In Him God Himself 
humiliated Himself. ... That is the secret of Christmas and Good 
Friday ...’ (p. 134). It is in this humiliation of very God that Barth 
recognizes the priestly office of Jesus Christ. 

Now in the light of this first Christological aspect (very God), Barth 
sets forth his deductions concerning sin, soteriology, and ecclesiology 
(cf. B, C, D, E of the chart above). Sin, for example, may not be 
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given an “independent, self-originating and self-contained” treatment 
(p. 139) but must be seen in the light of the atonement. Sin is pride. 
It is the opposite of ‘‘what God does for us in Jesus Christ in con- 
descending to us, in humbling Himself, in becoming a servant to take 
to Himself and away from us our guilt and sickness. ... It is the fall 
in the form of presumption, acting as though God had not humbled 
Himself to man” (p. 142). Barth proceeds to set forth the soteriological 
deduction which involves ‘‘the divine verdict in Jesus Christ by which 
man is justified. This justifying sentence of God is His decision in 
which man’s being as the subject of that act is repudiated, his respon- 
sibility for that act, his guilt, is pardoned, cancelled and removed, 
and there is ascribed to him instead a being as the subject of pure 
acts of thankfulness for this liberation” (p. 145). This verdict concerns 
all men of all times and places, so that it must be said, objectively, 
that all are justified (p. 148). 

Further deductions from the first Christological aspect concern 
man’s subjective hearing, seeing and accepting this objective rec- 
onciliation. Here Barth considers the work of the Holy Spirit, and, 
reversing the usual order, takes up first the community of the church 
and then the individual. Whereas justification concerns all men, the 
“subjective appropriation of salvation’’ occurs only in the Christian. 
“That God did not owe His Son, and in that Son Himself, to the world, 
is revealed by the fact that He gives His Spirit to whom He will” 
(p. 148). Asa result of the self-humiliation of God and in the light of 
the divine verdict of justification, the Holy Spirit awakens the church. 
“When that verdict ... of God ... is heard by men, there is in their 
inner fellowship and there arises in their outward assembly a new 
humanity. ...a new history. ...a new form of fellowship”’ (p. 151). 
And, finally, through the Holy Spirit individuals are awakened to 
faith. In the Christian, faith arises which accepts the justifying 
verdict. All of this Barth weaves together into one lengthy chapter 
(pp. 157-781) under the revealing title ‘Jesus Christ, the Lord as 
Servant’. 


2. Jesus Christ as “very man” 


We proceed now to the second Christological aspect of the doctrine 
of reconciliation: Jesus Christ is ‘‘very man’’. Here Barth discusses 
the state of exaltation and the kingly office, and makes deductions 
concerning sin, sanctification, the church and the individual. 
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Jesus Christ is ‘“‘very man’’, that is, ‘‘man exalted and therefore 
reconciled by God”’ (p. 79). This subject (which is entitled ‘Jesus 
Christ, the Servant as Lord’’) constitutes the single chapter of volume 
IV/2, pp. 1-955. Its basic structure is, however, sketched by Barth 
in the part-volume under review here. 

The title itself reveals that this constitutes the dialectical counter- 
part of the first christological aspect. ‘‘The reconciliation of the world 
with God takes place in the person of a man in whom, because He is 
also true God, the conversion of all men to God is an actual event. 
It is the person of a true man, like all other men in every respect, 
subjected without exception to all the limitations of the human 
situation. ... He is altogether man just as He is altogether God — 
altogether man in virtue of His true Godhead whose glory consists in 
His humiliation. That is how He is the reconciler between God and 
man” (p. 130). Barth notes that “it is something very bold and 
profoundly astonishing to presume to say without reservation or 
subtraction that God was truly and altogether in Christ, to speak of 
His identity with this true man, which means this man who was born 
like all of us in time, who lived and thought and spoke, who could be 
tempted and suffer and die and who was in fact tempted, and suffered 
and died”’ (p. 183). ‘‘To say man is to say creature and sin and this 
means limitation and suffering. Both these have to be said of Jesus 
Christ” (p. 131). What, then, is the significance of this unity of God 
with this creature? “‘What has happened in Him as the one true man 
is the conversion of all of us to God, the realisation of true humanity. 
... As in Him God became like man, so too in Him man has become 
like God. As in Him God was bound, so too in Him man is made 
free. Asin Him the Lord became a servant, so too in Him the servant 
has become a Lord. That is the atonement made in Jesus Christ in 
the second aspect”’ (p. 131). It is easy now to see why Barth considers 
that this involves the state of exaltation and the kingly office. Here, 
however, it is simply the exaltation of man. To say that God was 
exalted would be tautology. ‘In Him humanity is exalted humanity, 
just as Godhead is humiliated Godhead. And humanity is exalted in 
Him by the humiliation of Godhead. ... In so far as He was and is and 
will be very man, the conversion of man to God took place in Him, 
the turning and therefore the reconciliation of all men, the fulfilment 
of the covenant” (pp. 131 f. Italics added). 

From this second Christological aspect again deductions are drawn 
with respect to sin, soteriology and the work of the Holy Spirit 
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(cf. B, 2; C, 2; D, 2; E, 2 of chart above). Sin now displays the aspect 
of sloth or indolence. It is the ‘‘opposite of what God did in Jesus 
Christ, the Servant who became Lord, to exalt man — not to deity 
but to His own right hand in fellowship of life with Himself”. In the 
light of the covenant fulfilled, ‘‘“God Himself has already exalted him. 
Therefore man must not wilfully fall” (p. 143). That he does wilfully 
fall indicates his sin as sloth. The soteriological deduction in the 
light of the exaltation of man and the sloth of sin is ‘‘the direction 
given in Jesus Christ in which the sanctification of man is accomplished. 
This sanctifying direction of man is His decision by which sinful man 
is addressed and treated as a new subject, so that instead of causing 
himself to fall he can stand and proceed along the way which God has 
pointed for him as the way of true freedom, in this way rendering 
obedience”’ (pp. 145 f.). For Barth sanctification is objective and as 
such it must be said that all men are sanctified. Not only God's verdict 
(justification) but also his direction (sanctification) has been pro- 
nounced over all (cf. p. 147). 

In regard to the community or the church, the work of the Holy 
Spirit involves life-giving, quickening and inner upbuilding. ‘‘When 
that direction is heard by men, these men are united in a common 
action, in a common action orientated by a commonly imposed obe- 
dience, and we can and must also say, by a commonly given freedom. 
... The direction of God willingly followed in the power of the Holy 
Spirit is the life-principle of the Christian Church”’ (pp. 151 f.). And, 
finally, in relation to the individual, the Holy Spirit quickens him in 
love so that he follows the sanctifying direction. 


3. Jesus Christ as ‘‘God-man”’ 


The third and final Christological aspect of Barth’s doctrine of 
reconciliation is that Jesus Christ is ‘‘God-man’’. ‘“‘As the God who 
humbles Himself and therefore reconciles man with Himself, and as 
the man exalted by God and therefore reconciled with Him, as the 
One who is very God and very man in this concrete sense, Jesus Christ 
is one. He is the ‘God-man,’ that is, the Son of God who as such is 
this man, this man as such is the Son of God” (p. 135). Barth calls 
this major section “Jesus Christ, the Guarantor’; it will be fully 
developed in volume IV/3. 

In this third aspect the two previously described dialectical elements 
are brought together. The name “Christ” identifies the first; the 
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name ‘Jesus’ indicates the second. But the name ‘Jesus Christ’’ 
brings them together without fusion (p. 136). Barth acknowledges 
that “everything that can be said materially concerning Jesus Christ 
and the atonement made in Him has been said exhaustively’”’ in the 
two previous aspects of ‘“‘very God” and ‘“‘very man”, of the humilia- 
tion of God and the exaltation of man. These facts ‘cannot be further 
reduced conceptually but only brought together historically”. And 
“this is the new thing in the third christological aspect” (p. 136). 
There is no new state to be discussed here. Everything has been said 
in the states of humiliation and exaltation. But there is a new office — 
the prophetic office of Jesus Christ. This means that the third aspect 
concerns mainly the revelation of the two previous aspects. Jesus 
Christ is the reconciliation because he is ‘‘very God” and “very man”’ 
as described above. And Jesus Christ is also the revelation since 
he is both of these in unity, the God-man. That Jesus Christ is the 
Guarantor means “that He who is Himself the material content of 
the atonement, the Mediator of it, stands security with man as well 
as with God that it is our atonement — He Himself being the form 
of it as well as the content” (p. 137). But in consistency with his view 
of revelation (I/1 and I/2), Barth declares that this prophetic office 
does not involve ‘‘the content of truth” but ‘‘the character of truth’’, 
truth ‘‘which He Himself has guaranteed and pledged”’ (p. 138). 

In the light of this third Christological aspect Barth again considers 
deductions for the doctrines of sin, soteriology and ecclesiology. In 
the light of Jesus Christ as God-man, sin is seen as falsehood. ‘‘We 
have to see that that which is told us is true for us: that Jesus Christ 
is the Lord who became a servant for us, and the servant who became 
Lord for us’’ (p. 143). Man refuses to do this and therefore chooses to 
live in the lie, in falsehood. He is the false man. For soteriology the 
deduction involves calling. Man’s calling occurs as the summons of a 
promise. ‘‘This promise of God ... is God’s decision in which He has 
given to man... an eternal future in fellowship with Himself, that is, 
in His service, and therefore a teleological direction of his life in time, 
so that even this life in time acquires a perspective and therefore 
(small, relative and provisional) ends” (p. 146). Calling, like justifica- 
tion and sanctification, is pronounced over all (cf. p. 147). By the 
Christian this calling is heard and accepted. For the non-Christian 
this calling is just as true but for him “‘the axiom that Jesus Christ is 
the Victor is still as such unknown” (p. 148). Another deduction 
concerns the Holy Spirit’s work in the church. ‘‘When the promise 
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is heard by men, inwardly and outwardly these men are together 
ordained to be the community sent out as a witness in the world and 
to the world” (p. 152). The Holy Spirit constitutes the church ‘a 
missionary community” and ‘‘in its particular existence’ the church 
“stands vicariously for the whole world’’. For the individual in the 
church the Holy Spirit works the enlightening of hope (pp. 152 f.). 
The individual then hears the promise and the promise causes him to 
hope. This constitutes his calling. He accepts the divine promise to 
advance to eternal life and to the lesser fulfilments of temporal life. 
He enjoys fellowship in the covenant which now, by way of reconcilia- 
tion, is the covenant fulfilled. 


AN EVALUATION OF BARTH’S DOCTRINE OF RECONCILIATION 


This sketch of Barth’s doctrine of reconciliation reveals the intricate 
complexity of his thought. Barth displays amazing intellectual power 
as he blazes his own distinctive theological trail. Although informed 
throughout by the history of doctrine, Barth almost completely ignores 
the traditional theories of the atonement. Anselm’s doctrine of satisfac- 
tion is briefly mentioned but rejected. Sharp criticism is directed at 
the federal theologians again and again. While continuing to use 
many of the traditional terms of Reformed theology, Barth has, 
nevertheless, developed his doctrine of reconciliation upon a uniquely 
designed architectural plan consistent with the previously published 
elements of his theology. There is no doubt that Barth is a theological 
giant, and every student will profit from a careful study of Barth's 
theology. Nevertheless, to be genuinely objective one must carefully 
evaluate Barth's teaching in the light of Scripture. 

Although Barth opposes a system of theology, what he produces 
is itself a system — a massive, intricate, dialectical system. Its heart 
or core is the Christological principle called ‘‘Jesus Christ’. In the 
light of this principle, deductions are made for the whole field of 
doctrine. Even Scripture itself is interpreted by means of this principle. 
The orthodox Christian does Barth injustice, therefore, if he simply 
identifies the name ‘Jesus Christ’’ in Barth’s thought with what 
historic Christianity has always understood by this scriptural name 
of the Redeemer. For Barth the name ‘‘Jesus Christ’’ is really only a 
term for the ever-recurring event in which the gulf between man and 
God is bridged. The fatal consequence of the rejection of the in- 
fallibility of Scripture is evident in the main lines of Barth’s doctrine 
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of reconciliation, even though he claims biblical support and includes 
many exegetical discussions of important passages, such as John 3:16 
and II Corinthians 5:18 f. Nevertheless, one is taken aback to note 
that Barth’s doctrine of the atonement loses the simplicity of the 
gospel and the central significance of the death of Christ on the cross. 

At the outset, it must be noted that Barth’s differences from classic 
Reformed theology concern much more than minor matters of detail. 
Barth’s repeated objections to the federal theologians indicate this. 
Barth is a mature theologian, aware of his basic aim, consistently 
developing his doctrinal system upon a well-devised structure. 
Although only brief mention can be made of it here, an evaluation 
of the details within this theology must constantly take into account 
Barth’s rejection of a direct revelation of God in history. In this 
way Barth seeks to avoid the historical relativism and the psychological 
subjectivism of Ritschlian liberalism as well as what he considers 
the static systematizing of classic orthodoxy. Barth’s distinction be- 
tween ordinary history (Historie) and revelation-history (Geschichte) 
has significance all along the line, not least for the doctrine of rec- 
onciliation. 

The denial of a direct revelation of God in history and the consequent 
distinction between Historie and Geschichte is determinative of Barth’s 
interpretation of Scripture. For this reason an indication of certain 
Scripture passages to which Barth does not do justice has little sig- 
nificance. His theory touches the interpretation of the whole of 
Scripture. The distinction of Historie and Geschichte applied to Genesis 
leads to the denial of the historical character of the first chapters and 
their being designated saga. Creation is not regarded as preceding 
reconciliation in history. Man is regarded as immediately a sinner. 
A perfect state is denied. It is the application of the same theory which 
explains Barth’s denial of a general revelation as well as of the inspired 
and infallible character of Scripture. Applied to Jesus of Nazareth, 
it involves the denial that his words and works are directly the 
revelation of God. Furthermore, it accounts for the denial that 
the state of humiliation precedes the state of exaltation. The implica- 
tions of Barth’s view of Historte and Geschichte are assuredly far- 
reaching. 

Basic to Barth’s denial of a direct revelation in history is his concep- 
tion of God’s relation to the world. Here it appears that his root 
difficulty is his inability to regard the three persons of the Trinity as 
existing prior to and apart from the world. Although an adequate 
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consideration of this question is beyond the scope of this review, it 
must at least be mentioned. A full explanation of Barth’s view of 
God would be most illuminating in evaluating his doctrine of rec- 
onciliation. The rejection of the distinction between the person and 
work of Christ is similar to Barth’s rejection of the distinction between 
the being and work of God. That this rejection involves much more 
than the procedural question in theological writing is evident from 
Barth’s reason for rejecting the idea of an eternal covenant of redemp- 
tion between the Father and the Son prior to the creation of the 
world. ‘‘Can we really think of the first and second persons of the 
triune Godhead as two divine subjects and therefore as two legal 
subjects who can have dealings and enter into obligations one with 
another?” Barth asks. His answer is striking: ‘‘This is mythology, 
for which there is no place in a right understanding of the doctrine 
of the Trinity as the doctrine of the three modes of being of the one 
God, which is how it was understood and presented in Reformed 
orthodoxy itself” (p. 65). Although Barth rejects modalism by name 
(p. 196), the shades of modalism, more complex than in its third and 
fourth century forms, are present throughout his thought. 

Jesus’ question addressed to his disciples personally in Matthew 
16:15 indicates the validity of distinguishing the person and the work 
of Christ. Distinction, of course, does not mean separation. Reformed 
theology must never fail to indicate the interrelations of all the loci. 
There is certainly no part of Reformed dogmatics which is self-sufficient 
or self-contained. Nor can any part of Reformed dogmatics be known 
apart from Christ. Barth’s concern, however, is not so much to 
maintain this valid interrelatedness; his major contention is the 
rejection of this distinction between person and work. Note what he 
says: ‘‘Jesus Christ is not what He is— very God, very man, very 
God-man — in order as such to mean and do and accomplish some- 
thing else which is atonement. But His being as God and man and 
God-man consists in the completed act of the reconciliation of man 
with God” (pp. 126 f., cf. p. 52 where Barth rejects any concern with 
the Adyos Goapxos). This statement implies that the person Jesus 
Christ does not exist apart from this work. And it implies, further, 
that the incarnation is itself the reconciliation. If the incarnation is 
the reconciliation, that is, the bringing together of God and man, then 
what fundamental significance can the rest of Christ’s life have? For 
Barth the life of Christ is really only illustrative of and declarative of 
the event of reconciliation. Scripture, however, points out that the 
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cross constituted the central accomplishment of the incarnate Christ 
and the purpose of his coming (¢f. e. g., Mark 10: 32-45). 

It should be noted that, although Barth speaks of the two states of 
Christ, these states do not really involve Christ’s relation to God’s 
law. Such an idea Barth considers too static. It has already been 
noted that these states do not follow each other historically. They 
are really only simultaneous aspects of a constantly recurring event. 
Humiliation is the aspect which concerns God only; and exaltation 
concerns man only. This again reflects a lack of unity in the person 
of Christ. In typical dialectical fashion the two natures as well as 
the two states are given a new significance consistent with Barth’s 
denial of a direct revelation in history. The name Jesus simply stands 
for man and the name Christ for God. The term Jesus Christ, as 
Barth interprets it, is then the best dialectical term because it brings 
the two together in a dynamic way. 

The exclusively man-ward direction of the atonement has been 
noted above. On this score Barth shows striking resemblance to the 
liberalism which it is his declared aim to overcome. In spite of his 
so-called “‘Christocentric” approach, Barth has not really regarded 
sin seriously. Rejecting the Genesis account of the fall as historical, 
he has not come to regard sin as lawlessness, transgression of the law 
of God. Hence the nature of reconciliation is affected also. Barth 
rejects the penal substitutionary theory of the atonement (p. 253), 
and that involves the rejection of what touches precisely the heart of 
Scripture. 

Many other facets of Barth’s doctrine deserve attention. Never- 
theless, these Christological aspects are crucial. Perhaps a closing 
reference may be made to the question of universalism in Barth. 
This question actually touches upon the various soteriological elements 
which Barth weaves into the single doctrine of reconciliation. The 
question of what this universalism may mean must of course be 
considered within the entire framework of Barth’s thought. There 
can, then, be no doubt of the fact that according to Barth the rec- 
onciliation which takes place in Jesus Christ is actually the reconcilia- 
tion or conversion of all men of all times and all places — at least 
objectively. Barth clearly asserts that the objective soteriological 
elements of reconciliation — justification, sanctification, and calling — 
concern all men equally. Objectively or ontically Barth asserts that 
there is no difference between the Christian and the non-Christian. 
This ‘‘no difference” concerns not only their sin but also their rec- 
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onciliation. Since all sin is actually done away with in Christ's 
reconciliation, one can understand why Barth speaks of it in such 
terms as ‘‘nothingness”’. 

However, it must be noted that some differences remain in the 
individual or subjective aspects of soteriology. This, according to 
Barth is, indeed, chiefly a noetic matter. The Christian is different 
because he knows and acknowledges that he is reconciled, but the 
non-Christian does not know it — yet. It is apparent that the serious- 
ness of sin is further toned down by this section of Barth’s doctrine. 
The meaninglessness of sin as an “impossible possibility” indicates 
this. The seriousness of unbelief as guilt and the urgency of preaching 
are really lost as a result of this objective universalism of Barth. In 
spite of Barth’s repeated references to II Corinthians 5 the urgency 
and seriousness of the ambassador’s task as set forth in vss. 20-21 
have no real place in Barth’s doctrine. 

A theology which claims to be faithful to Scripture, and speaks of 
Jesus Christ as its center, and yet comes to such unbiblical conclusions, 
thereby indicates that its basic roots lie elsewhere. If these criticisms 
are correct, they have far-reaching consequences for, as Barth himself 
has said, ‘‘To fail here is to fail everywhere’. 


Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 
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H. van Riessen: The Society of the Future. Translated and edited under 
the supervision of David Hugh Freeman. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Co. [1957]. 320. $4.95. 


“‘A new book is news’’ used to be the emphasis of a former editor of The 
New Yorker, and one may agree that Dr. van Riessen’s latest publication, 
now on the American market in translation, falls into this category. It is 
one of the very few attempts made so far to diagnose the ills of modern 
western society and prescribe a remedy, all from the point of view of 
Reformed Christianity. Starting from the ‘‘sphere-sovereignty”’ concepts 
of H. Dooyeweerd’s cosmonomic philosophy, the author endeavours to 
show by a detailed discussion of the west’s present social development that 
it is heading rapidly towards a planned totalitarianism in which the inde- 
pendence of the various spheres of life is crushed under the universal 
domination of the ‘‘scientifically’”’ directed state. 

In presenting his thoughts on this subject, van Riessen begins with a 
discussion of the views expressed in various utopias written from the days 
of Plato’s Republic down to Orwell’s 1984. Believing that these various 
works all reflect man’s views on the matter, he points out that the authors 
always assume the need for a collectivization which then progresses to 
some type of socialism, ending with the twentieth century’s terrifying 
concept of Orwell's ‘‘Big Brother’, a fiction governing the state with all 
the resources of modern mechanical and psychological techniques. Thus 
man’s paradise, which he hoped to construct through social control, 
actually becomes his hell, destroying his freedom by an over-extension of 
authority and his personality by an enforced mass security. 

That this is a present threatening possibility becomes very clear from 
the current trend in both political and social thinking, and in their resulting 
action. As van Riessen points out, increasingly, even in the western world, 
a distinction is arising between the leaders, the planners, the elite on the 
one hand and the masses on the other. The former group equipped with all 
that modern science can produce in the way of mechanical brains such as 
computers, and employing the most advanced means of propaganda to 
achieve mental control, will endeavour to make men over into what they 


feel to be the proper personalities for the perfect, secure state. Yet even 
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this is not the end, for the elite themselves will become the victims of this 
machine, giving the final Antichrist the power to work his will as he sees 
fit. This according to the author is the threat which hangs over the 
western world, even without the possibility of a Russian invasion. 

Yet there is no feeling in the book that the situation is hopeless. While 
a good many evangelicals would have a tendency to feel that since van 
Riessen’s views are correct, the Christian must simply fold his hands to 
await the end of everything, the author would have none of this quietism 
for he stresses the view that since man is responsible to make decisions 
upon which he is to act, history is not inevitably and mechanically de- 
termined. Human action may change the course of history. Therefore, 
to such problems as those which face the world today man must address 
himself in the hope of making a sound analysis leading to the problem’s 
solution. There is no tendency to say: ‘‘The Lord is coming, so we should 
do nothing’. There is rather the attitude that the Christian, since he 
cannot know God’s detailed purpose for history, must exercise every ounce 
of energy to change the trend of the present day to a new and proper 
God-oriented direction. 

The question then arises as to what should be done. It is at this point 
that the whole philosophy of ‘‘sphere-sovereignty” is brought into play. 
The author points out that God in his creation has established a number of 
spheres of human knowledge and action: the family, economic life, the 
Church and the state, etc. These spheres are not related to each other 
vertically, with one or another sphere having the over-all control, but 
rather horizontally, each sphere individually being responsible to God, 
and each individual in the various spheres having the responsibility for 
implementing his calling. Consequently, each sphere should be free to 
carry out its God-given task without interference from any other sphere. 
Similarly, each individual should have the maximum amount of freedom 
and responsibility for carrying out his duties. 

Applying this scheme of thought to the present situation, the author 
points out that the present trend is for the sphere of the state to swallow 
up all the others, and at the same time to curtail the individual’s freedom 
and responsibility for the purpose of giving man economic security. The 
equilibrium between authority and freedom has thus been destroyed, 
resulting in maximization of control rather than of liberty. To change this 
trend the author then goes on to give a detailed and practical discussion of 
how a factory might be re-organized to re-establish effective control while 
at the same time restoring freedom, initiative and a sense of dignity to 
labor which today has been so grossly devalued. His basic recipe is to 
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spread responsibility to the lowest possible level of activity, so that even 
the sweeper and cleaner feels that he has some duty which he must perform 
on his own initiative. 

At the same time, the author recognizes that while this plan may help 
the situation considerably, an even more fundamental change is needed, 
for there is no hope for man as an individual or for the society in which he 
lives apart from the grace of God in Christ Jesus. Thus plans and programs 
may help, but there must needs be another Reformation which will turn 
man back to a renewed sense of his covenant relation with God. 

While the reviewer feels himself very much in accord with most of the 
things said in the book, he has certain questions which he feels it neces- 
sary to raise. For one thing Dr. van Riessen does not seem to have con- 
sidered the problem facing the state, when within one or more other 
spheres there is a break down of justice and freedom. One might cite, for 
instance, the conditions of labor in the English textile factories of the early 
nineteenth century. There was no freedom worth talking about. Indeed, 
it was a living death against which Christians fought with such success 
that the state interfered to protect the oppressed. Was this wrong, accord- 
ing to Dr. van Riessen’s concepts of sphere sovereignty? Much of our later 
“socialized” legislation: unemployment relief, compulsory vaccination, 
even national medical plans have come in as a result of the condition of the 
so-called ‘‘laboring’”’ classes. Is this wrong? One sometimes gains the 
impression that there is a tendency to feel, with Adam Smith, Ricardo 
and von Mises that ‘‘natural’’ law will rectify such evil situations, although 
this would seem to be contrary to the author’s basic presuppositions. 

There are some other queries which one might add, but the above are, 
the reviewer feels, the most basic, those which may cause some confusion 
to the reader. Other causes of difficulty are the weakness of translation at 
times, particularly when such strange terms as “‘maximalize” and ‘“‘rival- 
rous’’ are employed. Coupled with this, is considerable carelessness in 
proof reading. 

Yet despite all criticisms, the reviewer feels that this is a very important 
work. Not only does it set forth a penetrating analysis of the present 
situation in the world, but at the same time it presents a Christian plan 
for the recovery of our threatened freedom. It is not an easy book to read, 
for the style at times is somewhat diffuse, perhaps as a result of poor trans- 
lation, but it will well repay anyone who is prepared to give it time and 
thought. We need more of such works. 

W. STANFORD REID 
McGill University, Montreal 
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Oscar Cullmann: Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments. Tiibingen: 
J.C. B. Mohr. 1957. VIII, 352. DM. 25. 





In this monograph Professor Cullmann is concerned with the answers 
of the New Testament to one of the burning questions in the history of 
redemption and revelation — ‘‘Who is Jesus?’”’ This question comes to 
clear expression in Mk. 8:27-29, a passage which suggests to Cullmann the 
basic approach to follow in the study of the Christology of the New Testa- 
ment. For the question was answered by both the people and the disciples 
through the use of titles which had been formulated and developed within 
Judaism, each of which designated a function. Accordingly, Cullmann has 
made a study of the major Christological titles of the New Testament in the 
light of both their background and their foreground. The Jewish and 
Hellenistic background of each of the titles has been sketched from literary 
and non-literary texts, coins and inscriptions, providing a broad context for 
the New Testament passages. But the lines which the New Testament 
writers have followed have been determined only after a detailed exegesis 
of the passages themselves. The discussion has been sharpened by appeal 
to post-New Testament materials, particularly to the Pseudo-Clementine 
and Mandaean literature, where earlier Christological motifs are 
reflected. 

The titles which Cullmann has selected include Prophet, Servant, High 
Priest, Messiah, Son of Man, Lord, Savior, Logos, Son of God, and God. 
Each of these titles, Cullmann asserts, designates a function. This fact 
is crucial, for Cullmann reiterates that when the New Testament asks 
‘‘Who is the Christ?” it never means exclusively, or even primarily, ‘‘What 
is his nature?”’ but rather ‘‘What is his function?” (pp. 3 ff.). This emphasis 
upon function distinguishes the way in which the New Testament writers 
understood the problem from the way in which it was understood in the 
later church. The later Christological controversies centered attention 
exclusively upon Jesus’ person — asking the ontological question of nature 
and substance — but this was a Greek question, Cullmann insists, not a 
biblical one. In the New Testament there is almost never a discussion of 
the person of Jesus without at the same time speaking of his work. In 
examining the different answers which the New Testament gives to the 
question, ‘‘Who is Jesus?’’, Cullmann states that his intention is to focus 
attention equally upon the person and work of Jesus. However, his empha- 
sis frequently has been one-sided, stressing the functional aspect of a 
Christological title. What Cullmann has failed to see is that it is the person 
or nature of Jesus which qualifies him to fulfill a given function, and that 
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this is often reflected in the context and use of a title. A study of the title 
“Son’’ or “Son of God” in Hebrews, for example, would indicate that the 
main thrust of the author is that the ontological Sonship of Jesus qual- 
ifies him for the messianic Sonship. But this is nowhere suggested by 
Cullmann. 

Cullmann is vitally interested in the question of the self-consciousness of 
Jesus (cf. pp. 5, 8, 64 ff., 164 ff., 297). On this point, as on several others, he 
is in continual discussion with Rudolf Bultmann, and particularly with his 
Theologie des Neuen Testaments, where Bultmann expresses the opinion 
that Jesus on no occasion was conscious of any real uniqueness in the sense 
of messianic self-awareness. Bultmann posits three stages in the church’s 
apprehension of who Jesus was. In the most primitive stage Jesus was 
simply believed to be the coming Son of Man, and the Christology of the 
church was an assessment of the future: God will be in Christ (Theology of 
the New Testament, I, pp. 33 ff.). At a later period, though still within the 
Palestinian Community, Jesus was understood to be already Son of Man 
by virtue of his resurrection. In this stage the primitive Christology sought 
to assess the present of Jesus as well as his future: God is in Christ (ibid., 
I, pp. 48 ff.). It was only within the pre-Pauline Hellenistic church that 
Jesus was seen to have been already during his earthly life the Redeemer 
from heaven. In this stage alone is Christology an assessment of the past 
of Jesus: God was in Christ (ibid., I, pp. 121 ff.). Cullmann asserts in the 
most vigorous terms that the church’s basic apprehension has been the 
same from earliest times: God was in Christ. He further insists that this 
was the consciousness of Jesus as well (pp. 8 f., 35 ff., 65 ff., et passim). 

In endeavoring to obtain a total picture of the Christological affirmations 
of the New Testament Cullmann adopts the rigorous discipline of the 
philological-historical method of exegesis. After an analysis of a title 
applied to Jesus in the light of its background in Judaism, or in the general 
context of the history of religions, it is traced exegetically through the New 
Testament documents to determine its precise meaning within the frame- 
work of the Christian Community. It is in the analysis of the New Testa- 
ment usage of a title that Cullmann asks whether, and with what meaning, 
Jesus used the designation of himself. In pursuing this question he proceeds 
with a form-critical examination of the gospel-tradition to distinguish 
between the perspectives of the Evangelists and the authentic tradition of 
the words of Jesus. The objective basis for making such a distinction is 
found in the difference between the Christological titles used by an Evan- 
gelist and those which Jesus used. Cullmann’s judgment is that while 
Jesus used the thought-forms behind Prophet, Servant or others of the 
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titles, the title ‘Son of Man”’ alone is authentic as a self-designation by 
Jesus. The Title ‘‘Messiah” (or Christ) Jesus consciously avoided because 
of its national and political connotations. In asserting this, Cullmann is 
using the title Messiah in the limited sense of the term as it appears in 
Psalms of Solomon 17:21 ff., that is, a warring Lord who realizes his task 
in the earthly realm as the political king of Israel (pp. 115 ff.). But this 
meaning of the term is unduly narrow, and has marred Cullmann’s exe- 
getical insight into the significance of Messiah. Readers of this Journal, 
familiar with Geerhardus Vos’ The Self-Disclosure of Jesus, will sense the 
degree to which Cullmann has missed the Godward reference of the title 
Messiah, ‘‘Anointed One’’. Vos has shown that the anointing was a 
declarative act by which the Messiah was appointed by God, by which he 
was equipped for his task by the gift of the Holy Spirit, and by which he 
was brought into an intimate relation with God, coming under the protec- 
tion of God (pp. 108-11). This understanding, based upon a thorough 
study of the concept of anointing within the Old Testament, is the proper 
background for appreciating a distinctly ‘“‘messianic’’ self-consciousness in 
Jesus. Cullmann failed to see the Godward reference in the title Messiah 
when he made the pseudepigraphic inter-testamental literature normative, 
rather than merely illuminative of one view which was current in that 
time. 

The distinctive heilsgeschichtliche approach to the New Testament which 
Cullmann made familiar in his book Christ and Time has controlled to a 
marked degree the arrangement and treatment of the materials of this 
book. Cullmann uses the earthly, the present-exaltation, the future- 
consummation, and the pre-existent activity of Jesus as four foci in his 
Christological investigation. The titles have been grouped according to 
which one of the four aspects of the history of redemption it is to which 
they primarily have reference. He recognizes, however, that such a division 
is purely methodological and that a title like ‘‘High Priest’’ or ‘‘Son of 
Man” refuses to be confined in its referent to one aspect of the activity of 
Jesus. The whole concept of Heilsgeschichte has recently come under attack 
as an approach to history which undermines the historical moorings of the 
Christian message. Richard R. Niebuhr in Resurrection and Historical 
Reason (pp. 81 ff.) defines Heilsgeschichte as ‘‘the idea of a non-historical 
history’. This definition is colored by Niebuhr’s study of Barth and 
Bultmann, and it is doubtful that it really is meaningful in Cullmann’s 
use of the term. But the question remains whether Cullmann’s failure 
to rest time and history securely upon the foundation of creation may not 
have significance for his evaluation of the so-called mid-point, the revela- 
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tion of God in Christ. A more biblical arrangement of the New Testament 
affirmations about Christ can be provided if the material is approached 
from the perspective of the history of redemption and revelation. The 
categories of representation (in the sphere of redemption) and of the self- 
communication of God (in the sphere of revelation) suggest themselves as 
aspects under which the answers to the Christological question can be 
investigated from a biblical perspective. 

In spite of this critique it must be stated that Cullmann’s book is 
exceedingly important. The background and foreground of New Testa- 
ment Christology has been used ably; the exegesis is thorough, and often 
exciting; numerous passages are reclaimed for the authentic tradition of 
the words of Jesus in a manner that is convincing; the notes summarize 
effectively the history of interpretation, with the emerging alternatives 
and perspectives, bringing the discussion up to date; and this monograph 
is characterized by a bibliographical fulness. 

For further New Testament studies in this field Cullmann’s book poses 
two basic questions. When there is the use of similar expressions and 
citations (e. g. Ps. 110) by Jesus and by the Community, do you under- 
stand the later Community expressions in the light of the motivation 
supplied by Jesus’ usage, or do you assume that the Community has 
shaped Jesus in its own mould, and in the light of its own experience 
attributed these expressions and citations to Jesus? Cullmann argues 
strongly for the first alternative. The second major question is, When 
parallels in concepts and ideas are found in the New Testament documents 
with Hellenism and the Near Eastern religions do you assert conscious or 
unconscious borrowing by the Christian Community under the inspiration 
of these concepts, or rather conscious borrowing to establish a missionary 
point of contact with an alien group? Cullmann argues persuasively for 
the second alternative, that the parallels were points of contact, not sources 
of inspiration for the New Testament writers. The answers given to these 
two fundamental questions will necessarily determine the perspective from 
which the New Testament Christological affirmations will be studied. The 
value in Cullmann’s book lies in the fact that his approach to the New 
Testament reflects a basic confidence in its integrity and a desire to grapple 


seriously with its affirmations about Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ of God, 
WILLIAM L. LANE 


Everett, Massachusetts 
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William Hendriksen: New Testament Commentary — Exposition of the 
Pastoral Epistles. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House. 1957. v, 404. $6.00. 


This excellent commentary will prove to be a tool of great value to 
exegete, pastor and theologian. Written from a background of classical 
Calvinism, sensitive attention to literary form and context, and apprecia- 
tion for grammatical accuracy, the volume will win the admiration of the 
mature Bible reader, and prove of great value as a guide and instructor to 
the undergraduate and graduate student. 

Of notable apologetic value is the special introduction to the Pastorals 
with which the volume opens. The right of these epistles to a place in the 
canon is vindicated in a spirited argument which begins with an examina- 
tion of the contentions posed against the Pauline authorship. A statement 
of the prima facie view of authorship is then followed by a detailed and 
helpful exhibition in parallel columns of the patristic allusions to, and 
citations of, the Pastorals. I feel that logical order would call for the 
exhibition of the evidence from the books themselves, then the patristic 
testimonia, and then the answering of objections. The matter is only a 
formal one, and admittedly much is gained by first showing the apparent 
strength of the critical attack without reference to the strength of the 
self-testimony of the books themselves: we are thus roused to the pitch of 
the author’s apologetic. 

There is considerable material of evidential value given in the details of 
Pauline biography and chronology. The ingenious ordering of events in the 
period between imprisonments is probable and suggestive of new relation- 
ships. 63 A. D. is taken as close to the time of release from prison (p. 39), 
but on p. 43 some leeway is allowed as to the time of writing of second 
Timothy: A. D. 65 or 66 or 67. Some flexibility could be allowed for the 
time of the release on the lower chronology of the Apostolic age. A longer 
interval is needed for the extensive travels alluded to by Paul. An added 
advantage, tying in with Zahn’s view of the circumstances of the origin of 
the Petrine epistles, would be the added plausibility of a visit of Peter to 
Rome in the longer interval between Paul's visits to Rome. 

The stress rightly given by Hendriksen to Paul’s insistence on sound 
doctrine and firm church organization in the face of incipient Gnosticism 
gives perspective for the heretical developments of the second century. 
Better still, the incipient heresy is seen in sharp opposition to the faith, 
rather than as the supposed milieu from which the the History-of-Religions 
school would derive the literary framework of the Gospels. 


Dr. Hendriksen’s method of treatment is orderly and readily followed. 
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He first gives a brief main-heading and sub-heading outline of the book to 
be discussed. Then follows a detailed outline of the chapter immediately 
before him. This is followed by the author’s competent translation of the 
first sub-section of the chapter. Detailed exposition ensues, with frequent 
expansion of important topics into valuable and suggestive outlines for 
further research. These outlines contain the heart of the biblical teaching 
on the aspect of the subject under consideration. The listing of a few of 
these will suggest the wealth of material collected: apostleship, pp. 50-51; 
mercy and grace, pp. 54-55; conscience, pp. 62-63; the purpose of Christ's 
first coming, pp. 76-82 (I Tim. 1:15); effectual calling, pp. 232-233; the 
church, pp. 266-270; principles and methods of education in Israel, pp. 
296-299. These collections of material would serve as stepping-stones to a 
Biblical Theology, and approach the desire expressed by Dr. Warfield that 
a commentary collect the scattered results of exegesis into the appropriate 
areas of Biblical Theology. The treatment of each chapter is concluded by 
a précis or résumé. These succinct summaries surely spring from the heart 
of a pastor and preacher who has used them to anchor the truth of the 
chapter in the hearts of his people! 

Thus from the standpoint of homiletics and practical theology, the reader 
will find the commentary rewarding. The summaries of each chapter will 
give guidance in the interpretation of individual texts and assist in grasping 
the thought of the book as a whole. As one browses through the pages, 
sermon outlines suggest themselves almost spontaneously; Hendriksen 
surely has been conscious of the need for high-level sermon material in his 
treatment. An abundance of seed thoughts, striking metaphors, and apt 
illustrations grace the commentary. 

I found great profit in following Hendriksen’s methodical exposition, and 
in venturing to disagree at certain points with the results attained. One is 
never in doubt as to what the author thinks, and his full marshalling of his 
evidence enables the critical reader to put his finger on a possible weakness. 
It was a pleasure to find a wide acquaintance with other languages: Dutch, 
German, Latin, and Swedish quotations spice the pages and footnotes. 
Related to this accomplishment is the sensitivity to figurative language, 
paragraph coherence, and literary form which Paul used with such free- 
dom. Particularly instructive is the attention given to parallelism in the 
treatment of I Tim. 3:16 (pp. 137-141). This last item is of much wider 
application in other New Testament books, and has scarcely been accorded 
the attention it deserves by commentators not schooled in the Semitic 
background of New Testament thought. 


I should like to offer an alternative interpretation to that of the author 
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at II Tim. 2:11a. It is true that both the idea of the martyr’s death and 
the idea of death as a figure for the process of sanctification are more or 
less congenial to Paul’s thought. However, in Romans 6, to which reference 
is made in the interpretation of the Timothy passage, should not death be 
referred to justification secured through union with our dying Substitute? 
This is congenial to the aorist as punctiliar, and is particularly appropriate 
to justification as being complete and final — a complete transition from 
condemnation to acquittal, and is in line with Paul’s otherwise unaccount- 
able use of the extreme figure for death in Romans 6:11, namely, dead 
corpses! Paul’s argument in Romans 6 is that we are joined to the Saviour 
who died and who lives: if we receive the benefits of His death in justifica- 
tion, we must, just as surely as He lives, walk in newness of life. Does not 
this suggestion fit the Timothy passage very well? The sharp and final 
aoristic representation of the spiritual reality represented by the figure of 
death is most appropriate for justification. 

I could have wished that the valuable material in the commentary had 
been made more readily accessible by an index. 

Premillenarians will feel that the judicious treatment of ‘‘kingdom”’ in 
II Tim. 4:1 is not out of accord with the insertion in the general scheme of 
future events of a millennial reign, since the kingdom there referred to is 
distinctively ‘‘His kingdom’’. The passage could profitably be discussed 
more fully in relation to the order of events in I Cor. 15:20-28. 


WILBER B. WALLIS 


Covenant Theological Seminary, St. Louis 


Edward J. Young: Thy Word Is Truth. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co. 1957. 287. $3.50. 


Luther once said that he was a small man but he could stand for some- 
thing big in the world. Here is a book standing for something big. ‘‘Thy 
Word is Truth” is a grand theme grandly defended. Young follows in this 
book in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor Robert Dick Wilson, 
who often stated that he had not shunned the difficult questions. The 
reader of this work will realize that if its author does not know all the 
answers he surely does know all the questions. Here is an apologete who 
is fair to his opponents. He has a satisfying way of dealing with the 
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apparent contradictions in Scripture. He first states the case accurately, 
then to the problem he brings the best answers scholarship has given to 
date. By this time the glaring contradictions begin to fade. But Young 
does not stop here. Using his own research and study he moves the prob- 
lem forward so that the answer is at least in sight. The whole process, 
furthermore, is refreshingly free from sophistication; there is no forcing of 
interpretations and the result always commends itself to common sense. 

But the work is also comprehensive as some of the headings to the chap- 
ters indicate: The Extent of Inspiration; Some Reflections Upon Inspira- 
tion; two chapters on: What is Inerrancy?; and two more on: Some Modern 
Views of The Bible. 

Discussing the extent of inspiration, Dr. Young holds that the prophets 
did not develop a revealed message, it was not that a seed thought was 
given them which was to fructify in their own minds and be presented in 
their own words. Rather the words were actually given by God. ‘‘Thus 
saith the Lord” is an accurate formula. Yet, continues our author, we are 
not to think of the human writers as being mere automata. 

In the valuable chapter headed ‘‘Some Reflections Upon Inspiration’, 
Dr. Young arrives at this well supported conclusion: ‘‘There is no such 
thing as inspiration which does not carry with it the correlate of infallibility. 
A Bible that is fallible... is a Bible that is not inspired” (p. 109). 

It would seem to this reviewer that the book makes its greatest contribu- 
tion in answering the question, What is inerrancy? The popular method 
of approach to this question, which has wearied many a ministers’ con- 
ference, is the a priori method. The modern scholar approaches this sub- 
ject with certain preconceived ideas of what inerrancy and infallibility 
should be, or rather what it cannot be. He then proceeds to give a learned 
lecture on his own or other men’s notions. This very popular method, says 
Young, is wrong. We must follow men like Warfield who tried to discover 
what the Bible itself taught about itself. Our views of inspiration, says 
the author, must be derived from the Bible itself. The a priori method 
yields confusion. This book, though it does not fit into this ‘popular’ 
pattern, leads the reader along, oft-times with a sense of wonder. 

In discussing errors in the Bible, Dr. Young takes the very high position 
that if God has communicated wrong information even in the so-called 
unimportant matters, he is not a trustworthy God. What is involved, 
then, is the greater matter of biblical theism. 

Comes the crucial question: How shall we approach the Bible? Dr. 
Young answers: ‘‘He who begins with the assumption that the words of 


the Scriptures contain error will never, if he is consistent, come to the 
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point of view that the Scripture is the infallible Word of the one living and 
eternal God’’ (p. 191). This assumption, says the writer, far from dis- 
couraging historical investigation, encourages and makes such investigation 
possible. But, he adds, scholarly research ‘‘must not proceed on the un- 
founded assumption that the mind of man can be the judge of all things” 
(idem). And here is a vital point. ‘“‘The Christian position demands one 
to be completely subject to God Himself. If God is the Creator, and mana 
creature, there is no way in which man can set himself up as a judge of 
what God has revealed. There is no independent standard which man can 
drag in by which he can pass judgment upon the ‘reasonableness’ of God's 
revelation” (p. 193). The position of the unbeliever, says Young, is like 
Job crying for a daysman to be a kind of umpire between God and man. 
But, says the author, ‘I cannot take my case to some third party....I 
can go to God and to Him alone” (idem). 

This reviewer believes that at this point the book will be disputed, if not 
ridiculed. The author will be accused of reasoning in a circle, of using the 
language of devotion not scholarship, and so on. But after many a second 
thought this reasoning cannot be thrown lightly aside. All men approach 
the Bible with assumptions, the only question is, With what assumptions 
do you come? Furthermore, is not this very assumption the actual fiery 
crucible in which the Word of God was first given and received? 

Barthians tell us that the Scriptures are empty shell holes where the 
fires of God once burned. Well, here the fire still burns. Men fear this 
approach because they fear a closed system. But they forget that God is 
infinite and that his truth partakes of the same character. The Christian 
does argue ina circle, but what a circle! It is a circle the spaceless dimensions 
of which give ‘‘plenty good room”’ for questing spirits. It is in such places 
that Young writes with the pen of the scholar and the soul of a prophet. 

Today men realize that in our critical approach to the Bible we have 
missed the theological message of the Bible which is so needed in our world. 
Of course, say these men, we must “preserve the gains of criticism’’ and 
go on to discover the message. How impossible and how pathetic, says 
Dr. Young. The critical starting point has been the denial of the theological 
message of the Bible and our world can never come to that wondrous 
message while preserving the ‘‘gains”’ of destructive critics. 

The book finds the source of neo-orthodox and mythological schools of 
thought in the philosophy of Kant — especially his constructions of the 
phenomenal and noumenal realms. We find a strong resemblance between 
such terms as myth, holy history, divine-human encounter, and the 
mysterious noumenal world of Kant. The flood, says the modern seminary 
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professor, was not historical. As a divine-human-encounter-judgment it 
took place in some other realm. Not lacking in humor, Dr. Young asks 
if a man could get his feet wet in such a flood. 

Criticisms of this book must be peripheral. Young answers the charge 
that we hold to a static view of revelation. Nevertheless the charge may 
have deeper significance. It may indicate a hunger in the modern mind 
which is not met by the teaching of the conservative church. The idea that 
God speaks in the Bible more through experience than by proposition has 
been well answered by Dr. Young. He pleads that there be no disjunction 
between experience and proposition. But this cries for more explication. 
It seems to this reviewer that orthodoxy has stressed the propositional or 
direct statement revelation at the expense of the experiential. Perhaps we 
have made a disjunction. The Bible is not an art piece; nevertheless it is 
art than which there is none greater. I speak especially, though not 
exclusively, of its poetry and drama. It is the essence of true art that there 
is a communication which is not immediately traceable to the intellect. 
Images often bring such communication via the imagination, e. g., green 
pastures, the overflowing cup, the ever-deepening river, the dancing hills, 
the great wheel, the sacrifices, the panting hart, biography, vision and 
parable. Also in great poetry the musical dominates the didactic and thus 
it communicates. Furthermore, in all true literature ‘‘show ’em don’t 
tell ’em’’ has ever been the rule. The Bible of course does not lack in this 
qualification, and thus it communicates. The puritan tradition has been 
slow to hear this voice. 

Today is a watershed. In days previous to our own, the Bible was 
believed to be the Word of God. Today the Bible is believed to be some- 
thing else than God’s Word. This book is timely. The world is in a sad 
state, the church even sadder. But in this kind of a world it is good that 
such a book as Thy Word Is Truth can make its appearance. Here the 
basic convictions of the ancient faith are brought up to date and the 
foundations more deeply laid. Like Paul on Mars Hill, the author will be 
scoffed at by the philosophers and critics of our day, but he will not be 


answered. 
R. K. CHURCHILL 


Cedar Grove, Wisconsin 
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Karl Barth: Christ and Adam. Man and Humanity in Romans 5. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1957. 96. $2.00. 


This is a translation by T. A. Smail of Karl Barth’s Christus und Adam 
nach Rém. 5 published in 1952 as Heft 35 of Theologische Studien. The 
translation had already appeared in 1956 as Occasional Papers No. 5 of 
the Scottish Journal of Theology. The present form is more attractive and 
slight changes have been introduced intended to assist the English reader. 
The most significant feature of this edition of the translation is the in- 
troduction by Wilhelm Pauck in which he summarises Barth’s view of 
man as found in the Church Dogmatics. 

The genius of Karl Barth places great demands upon any one who 
ventures to review his writings. This brief treatise is no exception. Barth’s 
interpretation of Romans 5 is, as Pauck says, “‘an example of Barth’s 
distinctive exegetical method’’ (p. 6) and it has direct lines of connection 
with what has come to be known as Barth’s theology. An adequate 
examination would take us, therefore, far beyond Romans 5 and its 
interpretation as given by Barth. Since the reviewer is compelled to 
disagree with Barth at pivotal points of his interpretation, it is better to 
concentrate on these questions rather than to go further afield in evaluation 
of Barth’s theology or in appraisal of Barth himself as a theological genius. 

At the outset Barth properly recognises that the leading theme of the 
first part of Romans is the revelation of the righteousness of God. This 
he defines as ‘‘the final righteous decision of God, which, for everyone 
who acknowledges it in faith, is the power of God unto salvation”’ (p. 20). 
This definition in terms of righteous decision (Rechtsentscheidung) is 
maintained throughout and is determinative of what Barth conceives 
the blood of Christ to have wrought and justification to be. The definition 
indicates that justification, in Barth’s esteem, is something that occurs in 
the judgment of God prior to the event of faith. For faith is simply the 
acknowledgment or grasp of it; by faith it becomes known to believers. 
“In believing, they are only conforming to the decision about them that 
has already been made in Him (Christ)”’ (p. 24). And that this is applied 
to justification is made abundantly clear by the following: ‘In sovereign 
anticipation of our faith God has justified us through the sacrificial blood 
of Christ’’ (p. 22). 

There are at least two respects in which this construction fails to rep- 
resent Paul’s teaching. According to Paul we are justified by faith and 
to apply the terms for justification without discrimination to anything 
else than io that which is correlative with faith and therefore coincident 
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with it is to deviate radically from the sustained emphasis of the apostle. 
It is true that there is the once-for-all accomplishment in the blood of 
Christ which is antecedent to faith. Paul calls it the propitiation, the 
reconciliation, and redemption. But the all but uniform, if not uniform, 
use of the term “‘justification’’ and its equivalents is to designate that 
judgment of God of which faith is the instrument. This act of faith is 
not directed to the fact that we have been justified but is directed to 
Christ in order that we may be justified (cf. Gal. 2:16). It is not to be 
assumed that in the Epistle to the Romans the terms dtxatoovvn, 
dtkaiwots, duxatwua are used synonymously, as Barth apparently assumes 
(cf. p. 20). In 5:16 dixkaiwua and in 5:18 dcxaiwors refer to God’s jus- 
tifying act. But exegesis neither requires nor allows identification of this 
act with the dixacooivn Oeod of 1:17; 3:21, 22; 10:3. The latter is the 
justifying righteousness but is to be distinguished from the justifying act. 
Secondly, universalism not only in respect of atonement but also of jus- 
tification is implicit in Barth’s construction. Integral to his interpretation 
of the relation that Christ sustains to Adam is the position that Christ 
must sustain to mankind as inclusive a relation as Adam. The implications 
of this will appear later. 

It is with Romans 5:12-21 and the parallel between Adam and Christ 
that Barth is mainly concerned. It should be understood that for Barth 
Adam is not to be regarded as a single historical personage who as such 
at the beginning of human history committed a particular sin which is 
unique in its relationships and effects as the one trespass in which all 
other members of the race are involved and are therefore related to it as 
to no other sin. Barth is explicit to the effect that Adam is the typical 
man and that other men share in his sin because his sin is repeated in them 
and they sin as Adam did. The sins of all other men “are anticipated”’ 
in the sin of Adam and ‘‘the lives of all other men after Adam have only 
been the repetition and variation of his life, of his beginning and his end, 
of his sin and his death”’ (p. 29). ‘In v. 12, Paul already has made it clear 
that ‘all have sinned,’ that is to say, that all have repeated Adam’s sinful 
act’”’ (p. 62). Though, then, for Barth Adam is the representative man 
and though in that sense he can speak of him as the “responsible rep- 
resentative’ of mankind, yet it is not because he accepts the historicity 
of Genesis 2 and 3 or regards Adam’s sin in Eden as a unique sin by reason 
of its implications and relations but simply because Adam’s sin is repeated 
and Adam in his sin and death, as primus inter pares, is the representative 
man (cf. pp. 92 f.). ‘‘We are what Adam was and so are all our fellow men. 
And the one Adam is what we and all men are. Man is at once an individual 
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and only an individual, and, at the same time, without in any way losing 
his individuality, he is the responsible representative of all men” (pp. 
90f.). Thus the unique individuality of Adam and the speciality of his 
sin by reason of the absolutely distinctive relations which he sustained 
to all other men and the distinguishing involvement of other men in his 
sin are eliminated. We are all Adam. 

It cannot be too plainly said that if we adopt this construction of 
Romans 5:12-19 we must abandon exegesis. If Paul emphasises one thing 
it is that by the one trespass of the one man Adam the many were accounted 
sinners and death came to exercise its lordship over all. Paul’s sustained 
emphasis upon the one trespass and the one man, the one trespass of the 
one, is just the very opposite of the idea of repetition upon which Barth's 
construction hinges. The only exegesis that is compatible with Paul’s 
reiterated emphasis upon the one trespass is the solidarity of all men in 
that one trespass in a way that cannot be equated with the interinvolve- 
ments in sin which appear in our other solidaric relationships. It is this 
unique character of Adam and this unique involvement in his trespass 
that Barth eliminates. For Barth, as he explains also in his Church Dog- 
matics, it is a case of “the individual and the many, each with his own 
responsibility, each with his own particular form of pride, each in his own 
fall, each in his own specific and distinctive way” (IV, 1, E.T., p. 504). 

The most distinctive feature of Barth’s interpretation appears in connec- 
tion with his view of the identity of ordering principle (Ordnung) under- 
lying the analogy instituted between Adam and Christ. Since Adam is 
the type of him who was to come, Barth is insistent that the relationship 
between Adam and all of us had not only been ordered so as to correspond 
to the relationship between Christ and us, but the latter is the primary 
anthropological! truth and ordering principle so that ‘‘man’s essential and 
original nature is to be found, therefore, not in Adam but in Christ.... 
Adam can therefore be interpreted only in the light of Christ and not the 
other way round” (p. 29). Thus ‘‘human existence, as constituted by our 
relationship with Adam ... has no independent reality, status, or impor- 
tance of its own’”’ and the relationship between Adam and us is ‘‘the 
relationship that exists originally and essentially between Christ and us” 
(p. 30). With respect to this construction of the analogy and of the ordering 
principle on which the analogy is based and in view of the commanding 
place it occupies in Barth’s anthropology as well as soteriology, it is 
necessary to focus considerable attention upon it. 

(1) As indicated above, this implies that the relation of Christ to men 
is as inclusive as the relation of Adam to men and therefore the ‘‘righteous 
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decision”’ passes upon all men just as the condemnation passed upon all 
through Adam. “In the existence of the One, there in Christ, the result 
for all men is the lordship of grace exercised in the divine righteous decision 
and the promise of eternal life” (p. 32). Not only do Barth’s repeated 
expressions in such universal terms (cf. pp. 26, 31, 32, 46, 48, 49, 51, 53, 
72, 84, 88, 89) imply this universality but the priority posited for Christ's 
relationship to men, without which the Adamic relationship has no validity 
or meaning, demands this universal relationship of Christ to man in respect 
of that which he most characteristically is as representative and revealer 
(cf. p. 31). And unless exegesis of Paul is evacuated completely at the 
most vital point this means that all men without exception must be 
ultimately the beneficiaries of that grace which reigns through righteousness 
unto eternal life (5:21). Barth cannot hold to universalism at one point 
in the relationship to Christ without carrying out the implications for 
the ultimate salvation of all men. For if there is distributive universalism 
in the apodoses of verses 18 and 19, as Barth’s interpretation demands, 
there must also be in the apodosis of verse 21, and the reign of grace 
through righteousness unto eternal life must embrace all men without 
exception. 

(2) It cannot be questioned that Adam is the type of Christ (vs. 14). 
There is undoubtedly a similarity of relationship and there is no objection 
to speaking of the identity of ordering principle. Our relation to Adam 
in respect of sin, condemnation, and death follows the pattern of our 
relation to Christ in respect of righteousness, justification, and life. And 
that it was designed of God to be thus we must recognise. Soteriology is 
built upon the same kind of relationship as that which is exemplified in 
our sin and loss. And the ordering principle by which sin, condemnation, 
and death came to lord it over mankind required that the ordering principle 
of saving righteousness be of the same kind of pattern. But Paul’s teaching 
in this passage does not establish the primacy or priority which Barth 
claims for the relationship to Christ. Adam could be the type of Christ, 
as Paul says, without drawing all the inferences which Barth elicits from 
this relationship. All that could feasibly be derived from the typological 
datum mentioned in verse 14 and applied expressly in the succeeding 
verses is simply that there is an analogy between our relation to Adam in 
the realm of sin and death and our relation to Christ in the realm of 
righteousness and life. In the absence of additional data it isan importation 
adopted on our own responsibility to infer more. And Paul’s own teaching 
in I Corinthians 15:45-49 to the effect that Adam was the first man and 
Christ the second and last Adam, teaching than which nothing is more 
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pertinent to the subject at hand, should at least caution us against a 
construction in terms of priority and primacy that runs counter to Paul’s 
own express formula in this latter passage. Barth’s own treatment of I 
Corinthians 15:45-49 in no way relieves the discrepancy between Paul 
and Barth. It is true enough that according to Paul’s teaching ‘Christ 
is above, Adam is beneath. Adam is true man only because he is below 
and not above” (p. 34). But it does not help Barth in dealing with the 
order which Paul establishes in regard to Adam as the first and Christ as 
the second and last to say that Adam’s “‘claim to be the ‘first man’ and the 
head of humanity like Christ is only apparent” (idem). Besides, the 
question is not that of ‘‘Adam’s claim to be our head and to make us 
members in his body’”’ (idem) but the relationship in respect of order set 
forth in Paul’s statements. 

(3) Barth’s argument based on the 7oAA@ waAXov of verses 15 and 17 
illustrates the exegetical method by which he supports his thesis. In 
Romans 5:9, 10 this same expression occurs in Paul’s a fortiori argument 
from reconciliation to the eschatological salvation. And Barth rightly 
exegetes this to mean that ‘‘it is because we are sure that Christ achieved 
our reconciliation that we can be ‘so much more’ sure that He has achieved 


our salvation as well” (p. 45). The same line of thought he applies to the 


TONA@ waAXov in verses 15 and 17 and concludes that “the same Jesus 
Christ is already involved in the truth in Adam”, that ‘‘Jesus Christ 
suffered and died for the sin of Adam and the sin of all men’’ and that 


by the cross ‘‘Adam and all men are reconciled and pardoned”’ (pp. 47 f.; 
cf. pp. 43-49). Now it is quite plain that the toAA@ waddovr of verses 9 
and 10 implies that because we are reconciled we shall all the more be 
finally saved —the latter is a necessity arising from the former. But 
does it therefore follow that woAA@ paddov in verses 15 and 17 must 
have the same effect and establish the same kind of causal relationship 
between the two elements in the comparison? Does verse 15 mean that 
because by the trespass of the one the many died therefore the grace of 
God will abound unto the many? Or verse 17 that because death reigned 
by the trespass of the one therefore many will reign in life through Jesus 
Christ? At the outset it would be preposterous to insist that moAA@ 
uaddov must always carry with it the same effect as it has in verses 9 and 
10. Language is not so stereotyped as to demand that canon, and partic- 
ularly is it not so in Paul’s usage. What Paul is surely emphasising in 
these verses (15, 17) is the superabundance of grace. There is indeed 
the similitude of modus operandi but the commanding thought is the 


superabundance of God’s judgment of grace in contrast with and in the 
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negation of his condemnatory judgment. It is the unexampled plenitude 
of grace in its sovereign newness and unexpectedness that the 7roAA@ 
uG@AXov expresses in each case and, so far from there being either need or 
warrant for the inferential a fortiori of verses 9 and 10, the thought is 
totally diverse. Paul is saying in effect: from the one trespass of Adam 
the judgment of God is relentless; it issues in the lordship of death. But 
how much more efficacious and therefore relentless is the reign of grace. 
In other words, the 7oAA@ waddXov of verses 9 and 10 is the necessity 
arising from the one manifestation of grace to its fruition in another; if 
God has done the greater he will surely carry it to its issue in that which 
is less. But in the toAA@ waAdXovp of verses 15 and 17 we can find no such 
sequence. It is the superabundant freeness and graciousness of God’s 
grace in contrast with the processes of punitive judgment. And it is just 


the relentless logic with which judgment unto death proceeds from one 
trespass that sets off the magnitude and efficacy of grace as brought to 
bear upon numberless trespasses unto pardon, justification, and life. The 
kind of connection which Barth finds is not only arbitrary but also 
extraneous and alien to the emphasis of the passage. 

There are several other points at which adverse criticism might be 
offered. But those dealt with will illustrate how divergent from Paul’s 


teaching we deem Barth’s interpretation to be. There is much to learn 
from Barth’s treatment and much to challenge renewed and carefu 
examination of this passage. It is also to be appreciated how central for 
anthropology and soteriology Barth regards this passage to be. But 
appreciative appraisal must never be allowed to suppress the adverse 
criticism which divergence from sound exegesis demands. 


JoHn Murray 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


R. Laird Harris: The Inspiration and Canonicity of the Bible. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House. 1957. 304. $4.50. 


Bernard Ramm: The Pattern of Authority (Pathway Books). Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1957. 117. $1.50. 


Both of these two books find the ‘‘seat of authority” in the self-revelation 
of the triune God. The first book is the larger, treating also the subject of 
inspiration. It is the first-prize winner in the Zondervan Christian textbook 
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contest. The second of the two books, the smaller, takes up only the 
subject of authority and that in a limited way. 

Dr. Harris divides his work into three sections. The first part is on the 
subject of inspiration. According to the author, we believe the Bible, 
which only gives us truth, because it is inspired by the Spirit. Harris sets 
forth and defends the doctrine of verbal inspiration. On this important 
subject he lets the Bible speak for itself. The author, after considering 
the teaching of the Lord Jesus on this doctrine, finds that unmistakably 
Christ teaches the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. Several other 
parts of the Bible, which according to the author support the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration, are also studied. While there is little that is new in 
his study of this subject — there probably cannot be — Harris does his 
work in an interesting fashion. He writes plainly and in an easy style; 
anyone may read with profit. 

It adds to the value of the work to find something in it about inspiration 
in the history of the church. Brief though the chapter is, it does provide 
enough evidence to show that this doctrine of the Scriptures is the historic 
doctrine of the Christian church. Equally helpful is the consideration of 
the subject of textual criticism and inspiration. This first part of the 
book concludes with a study of some of the objections which have been 
made to this teaching of the Bible concerning itself. 

The larger part of the book is about the canonicity, which is also the 
authority, of the Bible. Harris gives the determining principles of can- 
onicity in both Old and New Testaments. There is much in this larger 
part of the work which the reader will find both interesting and profitable. 
To mention here only one item, the Dead Sea Scrolls, on which so much is 
now being written, are taken into consideration. 

Dr. Harris has written a good book. It is not as scholarly as Warfield’s 
work on the same subject. But for many people it will have greater value, 
because they can so easily and profitably read it. 

Harris is, we believe, unduly fearful of ‘“‘circular reasoning’. He says, 
“It is a matter of constant surprise to the author that most Christians 
when asked why they believe the Bible reply by quoting II Timothy 
3:16.... ‘All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable...’ 
But such a quotation allows the charge of circular reasoning: ‘You prove 
the Bible by quoting the Bible’’’ (p. 45). Again, on page 219, he says, 
“The final answer to our question — what is the test of inspiration and 
therefore of canonicity? — must come from the Bible itself. And this is 
not necessarily circular reasoning.” 

Indeed, should an effort be made to avoid circular reasoning? It cannot 
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be avoided. The man who makes the assumption that a self-revelation of 
the triune God is not possible reasons in a circle when he gives us his 
proofs. Has Dr. Harris given this essentially important matter sufficient 
thought? 

Dr. Ramm’s book is on the subject of authority. Since the work consists 
of little more than one hundred pages the author could not give full 
consideration to the subject. There are three problems which he does not 
discuss at all. The first of these is apologetics. More than once in the 
consideration of his subject the author logically arrived at apologetics, 
but space could not be spared such a discussion. Hermeneutics and 
Biblical Criticism are the other two related subjects which the author 
could not take up in this little work. This is surely regrettable, for these 
three problems are closely related to the subject of authority. 

“The key-problem in religious authority”, says Ramm, “‘is to find the 
central principle of authority and the pattern through which it expresses 
itself concretely and practically” (p. 18). “In Christianity the authority- 
principle is the Triune God in self-revelation”’ (p. 21). God is the object of 
the Christian faith and it is he only who can make himself known. This 
principle has several advantages, and among them is the fact that it frees 
us from subjectivism (cf. p. 21). “If God is the Object of religion and is 
known only as He reveals Himself, there can be no rational objection to 
the authority of a divine revelation’”’ (p. 23). 

After explaining the propositions that ‘‘(1) revelation and authority 
are correlates; (2) God delegates His authority through the ministry of 
the Holy Spirit to elect men; (3) the divinely revealed and therefore 
authoritative word is presented to the world through the spoken or written 
word of the Spirit-inspired prophet’, Dr. Ramm says that “the proper 
principle of authority within the Christian Church must be of the same 
order, namely: the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scriptures, which are the 
product of the Spirit's revelatory and inspiring action, is the principle of 
authority for the Christian Church” (p. 28). 

Now the personal reception of this authority will be of the highest 
importance. It must be personally received if it is to become authoritative 
to a given person. ‘“‘Jt is received by faith. This faith is enlivened with a 
certainty from God. It is a faith rejoicing in the saviourhood of Jesus 
Christ. It is a faith illumined by divine revelation. It is a faith quickened 
by the Holy Spirit. It is religious authority received thankfully and 
doxologically”’ (p. 40). 


There is much in this booklet which every Christian will deeply 
appreciate. But if Dr. Ramm thinks that he can make the divine authority 
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of the Word of God more acceptable to the natural man — as it sometimes 
seems that he does try to do — then he will himself be most keenly dis- 
appointed. Dr. Ramm makes a distinction between the “grounds for 
accepting an authority” and “‘the right of the authority”. These, he says, 
“are two different matters” (p. 41). ‘‘Reason, or intuition, or inclination 
are modes of perceiving and receiving an authority, but they do not 
constitute the right of the authority received’”’ (idem). In spite of the 


’ 


distinction which is made, do not these ‘‘modes” then become the final 
court of appeal in either accepting or rejecting the authority? “Reason, 
or intuition, or inclination” are not qualities of the soul unaffected by sin. 
It is only the irresistible power of the Holy Spirit working in the heart of 
man which enables the man to. bow his head and submit his heart to the 
‘authority of the Word. As the Westminster Confession of Faith declares: 
“The authority of the Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be believed, 
and obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of any man, or Church; 
but wholly upon God (who is truth itself) the author thereof: and therefore 
it is to be received, because it is the Word of God” (I, 4). 


Joun J. DE WAARD 


Rochester, New York 


Car! F. H. Henry: Evangelical Responsibility in Contemporary Theology 
(Pathway Books). Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 
1957. 89. $1.50. 


Gabriel Hebert: Fundamentalism and the Church. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. 1957. 156. $3.00. 


Theological thinking is more fluid today than it has been within a 
previous period of at least fifty years. In itself this is an occasion for 
gratitude. Theology has never reached a state where it could properly 
be content with its attainments. Every period of fluidity is a period of 





opportunity and responsibility. Henry’s interest, in the little volume before 
us, is in outlining the way in which the opportunity should be used. To 
make this appraisal intelligent, he first has to make a judgment as to the 
factors available for the reshaping. The initial three chapters deal with 
these factors as found in old-fashioned modernism, in fundamentalism 
and in neo-orthodoxy. Then follows the suggested plan for action. The 


content of the book was originally delivered in the form of lectures at 
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Northern Baptist Theological Seminary and during a Centennial cel- 
ebration of the Christian Reformed Church. 

Henry’s powers of analysis are here superbly displayed. He is able to 
take a broad look at a situation, see the components involved and present 
them in vivid phraseology. The analysis is not always as deep as it should 
be to get the true facts. However, it nearly always presents the picture 
which the average man sees but broken up by a color filter as it were, so 
that each element of it can be inspected at leisure and properly evaluated. 
The very first paragraph of the preface is a splendid example of this (p. 9). 

In some quarters the old modernist-fundamentalist debate is believed 
to be still the critical issue. Henry uses Harry Emerson Fosdick as an 
example of an unrepentant modernist (p. 19), a judgment which is more 
in accord with Fosdick’s recent autobiography than the rosy opinions 
produced in some quarters by his earlier sermon title, “The Church Must 
Go Beyond Modernism’’. It is Henry’s conclusion that modernism is not 
acceptable as a valid expression of Christianity (p. 31). Unquestionably 
he is correct. 

The conceptual weaknesses of fundamentalism, seven of them, are 
effectively reviewed (pp. 32-36). But its final bankruptcy is attributed to 
spiritual failures (pp. 43 f.). That these failures were not characteristic 
of the entire body of fundamentalists Henry recognizes, but it is also 
made clear that the reproach laid upon one strikes others also, even if 
unfairly so. Evangelical leaders must candidly admit these failures 
(p. 45 f.). 

Neo-orthodoxy receives a little more attention in terms of space than 
the two preceding aspects of thought. The heart weakness of the theology 
of Barth and Brunner is expertly and revealingly exposed in a paragraph 
concerned with revelation (pp. 56f.). It is the more surprising, therefore, 
to find that apparently Henry believes Barth to be a champion of the 
doctrine of the virgin birth of Christ in the usual historic sense. The 
resurrection of Christ is also apparently accepted by Henry as affirmed by 
Barth. Quite a catena of quotations from Barth on these doctrines is 
presented without any indication that they are to be understood in any 
other way than as Historie (pp. 52 f.). In contrast there is a perfectly splen- 
did passage on the ‘magnificent relevance” of ‘‘the historic Augustinian- 
Calvinistic conception of the relation of revelation and reason”’ (p. 64) in 
providing a means for the solution of the theological problems of the 
present day. 

In the light of this current situation what is needed now? Not simply 
“the displacement of modernism ... the revision of neo-orthodoxy ... the 
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revival of fundamentalism’’ (p. 67). The evangelical forces must enlarge 
their outlook and their outreach. Henry discusses six areas where this 
needs to be done. The ethical failure of fundamentalism is given a masterly 
description in a little over two pages (pp. 69-72). What might not fun- 
damentalism have accomplished if its ethics had been adequate to the task? 

There is a lack of clarity in certain areas of this group of suggestions. 
There is no firm ground to be found, for example, for Henry’s criticism of 
the “‘dismissal of the Bible from the public schools’’ (p. 74). Unless the 
separation of church and state is kept increasingly sharp and consistent, 
evangelical liberties will fade away entirely and we shall be under the 
tyranny either of naturalism or, more likely, of Rome. There is a failure 
to state the situation clearly in the assertion that ‘‘the modernist was as 
concerned to preserve the compatability [sic] of Christianity with the 
scientific understanding of the universe as the fundamentalist was to 
preserve the identity of essential Christianity with biblical theology” 
(p. 74). The final standard for the modernist was the scientific under- 
standing, for the fundamentalist biblical theology. The result was that 
the modernist in the process of making Christianity compatible could 
lose every grain of it, while the fundamentalist had biblical theology left 
which was really all he needed if he had to start over again. To say this 
is not, however, to minimize the sincerely good intentions of the modernist. 

Henry bravely attacks the thorny question of the evangelical position 
in regard to ecumenical movements. He deserves warm thanks for doing 
just about as well with the many angles of the subject as any one could do. 
Importantly, he. mentions the fact that the modernist plea ‘‘for religious 
tolerance ... was discredited when inclusivist leaders suppressed or 
excluded evangelicals not sympathetic to the inclusive policy’ (p. 83). 
This truth, which is rarely stated, needs to be reiterated again and again. 
If ecumenical leaders want to be truly ecumenical they must begin by 
talking to people where they are. Instead their ecumenism is a sham for 
they begin by ruling out a large body of Christians before they open 
conversations. 

Perhaps the most regrettable element in the book is represented by the 
statement that the contributors to The Fundamentals ‘‘were not required 
to agree ‘jot and tittle’ in their expositions of inspiration, as anyone 
familiar with the writings only of Orr and Warfield will recognize at once. 
The fundamentalist movement’s later uniformity and rigidity in for- 
mulating inspiration resulted from reliance upon clichés more than upon a 
readiness to define its fuller doctrinal implications. This development 
contributed needlessly to liberalism’s prevailing misunderstanding of the 
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evangelical view of Scripture’ (p. 38). The whole thrust of this statement 
is wrong. While there are ignoramuses connected with every movement, 
the insistence of fundamentalism on infallibility was a necessary one. It 
has properly been a sine qua non of orthodoxy since there began to be any 
discussion of orthodoxy. On the other hand, ‘“‘liberalism’s prevailing 
misunderstanding of the evangelical view of Scripture’’ is largely a prop- 
agandist misunderstanding manufactured ad hoc by liberals for the purpose 
of having a straw man to knock about. It is, of course, much easier to 
attack a doctrine of inerrancy invented by liberals for the purpose than 
to attack the real thing. The doctrine of inspiration will always need 
study, definition, interpretation. New light can be thrown upon it in any 
generation and especially in the current one when it is under active discus- 
sion. But Henry’s attack upon it can bring disaster if pursued in this form. 

Henry has given us in less thana hundred pages an excellent orientation 
to the current theological scene in America. Divorcing ‘‘biblical supernatu- 
ralism from its stigma of temperament” (p. 48) is a task in which we all 
need to be concerned. Henry is giving a splendid lead. 

Like Henry, Hebert talks about fundamentalism but the joint between 
the two books is not a welded one. Hebert, a member of the Anglican 
order of the Society of the Sacred Mission, is now teaching in South 
Australia. He has not grown up with American fundamentalism at hand, 
as Henry has, and that is apparent from the book. It was originally 
written with British evangelicals more directly in mind than Americans. 

The book begins with profuse professions of a sincere desire to approach 
fundamentalists in a friendly spirit with a view to finding a mutually 
satisfactory view of the Bible. It seems impossible to doubt the honesty 
of these professions. After a description of the origin of the word ‘‘fun- 
damentalism”’ but no study of the history of the fundamentalist movement, 
there is sketched out ‘‘a positive view of the Bible, with which I trust 
that the readers whom I have in mind (presumably, the fundamentalists) 
will be in principle agreed”’ (p. 10). 

The passage makes its approach from a point of view that is not congenial 
to American fundamentalists at least. To illustrate, a paragraph con- 
cerning the canon of scripture begins “‘It was the Church . . . which decided 
which books must be accepted and which excluded” (p. 33), a statement 
quite unacceptable to many fundamentalists, and then proceeds to 
approach more and more closely to the fundamentalist position. Yet the 
first statement is still expected tostand. There are other misunderstandings 
and misinterpretations, yet apparently they are quite unintentional. 
Many true statements, even if the reviewer would not agree to every 
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one, appear on pages 61 to 63. Yet these true statements are used as a 
basis for objecting to the view of verbal inspiration set forth by T. C. 
Hammond. Since the aim is irenic, and since there obviously is a difference 
between Hammond and Hebert, it is well to get right on to the point and 
bring it out. A beginning is made in chapter VI. It fails crucially at the 
start with its explanation of the basis of natural science. ‘‘Natural science 
is then ‘catholic’, in the proper sense of that word, in that it is true 
universally, for all men.... The facts are the same for all; in being facts, 
they are God’s facts” (pp. 71f.). Here in a nutshell is one root of the 
trouble. Science is not made up of a loose collection of facts rattling around 
unrelatedly all over the universe. ‘‘Science’’, to quote James B. Conant, 
a chemist by profession, and not long since president of Harvard University, 
“is an interconnected series of concepts and conceptual schemes that have 
developed as a result of experimentation and observation and are fruitful 
of further experimentation and observations” (Science and Common Sense, 
p. 25). This means that before you have science you have to relate your 
facts to one another. This process of relating requires the following of 
some principle or principles. The big question is, Is your principle a 
Christian or an anti-Christian one? There are no neutral principles. Hebert 
soon gets to introducing a way of looking at the facts in the light of theology 
(p. 73), but he is too late, because he has let the scientist put what Hebert 
himself calls ‘‘God’s facts’’ (p. 72) together before theology, the knowledge 
of God, gets a look at them. How can you put God’s facts together without 
knowing anything about God and expect the result to make sense? 

The chapter also fails at the end. Admitting the necessity, as we all 
should, of genuine, honest, historical criticism, Hebert offers some historical 
data in favor of the fact of the resurrection but says we should shrink 
from ‘‘any attempt, to provide a critical proof of the Resurrection’’ (p. 83). 
Even though we may assume the impossibility of providing a Euclidean 
proof of the resurrection, the brave talk about the necessity of historical 
criticism sounds rather hollow if we do not carry it as far as we can, although 
we know that we are not going to come up with a Euclidean proof in any 
historical investigation. 

There appears to be in the position Hebert is defending a fear of sharp 
definition. Inerrancy and infallibility ‘‘are troublesome and unsatisfactory 
words, because they are negative words, like the word ‘sinless’ applied to our 
Lord” (p. 42). The sentence speaks for itself. It also raises a question. 
Hebert suggests that those who champion infallibility are of Monophysite 
tendency (p. 77). Would he, however, wish to say that everyone who 
believes our Lord to be sinless is of the Monophysite tendency? If so, the 
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history of the early church has lost all meaning. Yet this is what the 
argument amounts to and no more than this. 

Because we live today under a ‘theology of the cross” rather than 
under a “‘theology of glory’’ (p. 59), are we to be contented sinners, con- 
tinuing in sin that grace may abound? (Rom. 6:1). The reviewer does 
not so read the Pauline epistles and, by the same token, he is not interested 
in reducing an infallible Scripture to one abounding in mistakes that we 
may revel in its human character and keep ourselves busy ferreting out 
the errors. 

There are a number of interesting points raised in subsequent pages 
that deserve continued consideration. However, it is not likely that critics 
who work on the principle that facts are to be understood in the light of 
divine revelation and critics who believe that there are a lot of ‘‘neutral 
facts” floating around loose in a chaotic universe are soon going to agree 
on their conclusions. Hebert seems to occupy a position which involves 
vibrating between the two viewpoints. This is the most confusing and 
unsatisfactory procedure of all. Furthermore, he still does not understand 
the conservative evangelical position for he seems to equate it with a 
literal interpretation of the Scriptures (pp. 95f.). At the same time his 
suggestions to evangelicals can be gratefully pondered including the one 
that the conservative position is unduly influenced by scientific materialism 
(p. 98). 

A good deal of space is given to a condensation of the Swedish novel 
Stengrunden in which the importance of the grace of God in salvation and 
daily living is stressed, the impermanence of states of religious emotion 
pointed out, and perfectionist ideas refuted. These points are excellent, 
though it is surprising to see them given so much attention in this connec- 
tion. Perhaps Keswick is in view. If so, the work of the Holy Spirit needs 
more exposition than it seems to receive in the novel. 

The stress on the ground of unity in the church is also appropriate. It 
is all too often forgotten in the proper desire to see scriptural truth 
adequately set forth. At one point Hebert comes close to suggesting that 
one interpretation of the Bible is as good as another (p. 122). However, 
he does not explicitly say this and probably did not intend it. 

The book has an excellent emphasis on the fact that Christianity is a 
faith for all of life, for political, social, economic, scientific relationships, 
every one of them. But this fact leads into a discussion of Bibliolatry and 
again to the related question of the infallibility of the Scriptures. Fun- 
damentalists are held to be in danger of making the Bible an idol. The 
antidote for this idolatry recommended in the words “comparing this 
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particular text from the Bible with others, and thinking the matter out” 
(p. 138) is splendid. If there is any idolatry, let it be countered in this 
way, rather than by the notion implied in this book that a less perfect 
text is better than a more nearly perfect one. On this latter basis the 
science of textual criticism might well be abandoned, and I have heard of 
no party that advocates that remedy. 


Unfortunately the book reaches near its close a long quotation from Sir 
John Wolfenden (pp. 139 ff.). Although the reviewer happens to be a 
graduate member of the I.V.F., he has not been in England for many 
years, and it may be that the conditions Sir John describes obtain there. 
Is so, it is certainly sad. But as a description of fundamentalism in general, 
or of the I.V.F. in particular, it is all pretty silly. In fact, at this point the 
book comes pretty close to losing the courtesy which has characterized 
it hitherto. For example, fundamentalism is*related to McCarthyism in 
the United States. If all Christians are to be divided into three parts, 
adherents, in Hebert’s terminology, of either Liberalism, Fundamentalism 
or the Biblical Theology, the reviewer is a fundamentalist since the last 
of the three categories seems, in this book, to belong to the neo-orthodox. 
Yet nothing is more abhorrent than McCarthyism. As a member of the 
American Civil Liberties Union for years past remembering, may I say 
that it is clear, and has been since the days of the revolutionary presbyterian 
John Witherspoon, at least, that when civil liberty is lost religious liberty 
goes with it. Even Hebert does not seem over-concerned at the loss of 
civil liberties in communist countries (cf. pp. 144-146). Perhaps it is not 
the fundamentalist, after all, who is always weak on civil liberty. 

The index has a perfectly delightful heading, ‘‘An Index Mainly of 
Subjects’. Could modesty go further? 

This book is a welcome phenomenon. For one thing it is courteous and 
kindly. It is more important that it represents a willingness to talk to 
evangelical conservatives as though they formed a part of the church, 
even as though their cooperation in the work of the church was valued. 
As we remarked in our consideration of Henry’s book such an attitude is 
unusual. For Americans, there is another noteworthy fact about the book. 
It is published in the United States by the official Press of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., the Church which appeared to this reviewer to excel 
all other major denominations a few years ago in its intolerance of 
evangelicals, even pursuing them on false charges into the civil courts. 
Is it too much to suppose that this may represent some infiltration of 
Christian charity into the administration of that Church? It is perhaps 
too soon to be sure, but one may hope. 
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In any case, we welcome the book and the questions it raises. Every one 
should be a stronger and better Christian for thinkirg them over. 


PAUL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


G. Ernest Wright: Biblical Archaeology. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. London: Gerald Duckworth & Co. Ltd. 1957. 288. $15.00. 


The founder-editor of the popular quarterly, The Biblical Archaeologist, 
and Professor of Old Testament History and Theology at McCormick 
Theological Seminary offers an impressive display of the treasury of 
biblical archaeology in this superbly executed volume. Since archaeological 
discovery does not advance at quite the pace of military technology a 
scholar of Wright’s competence in this field can produce a volume that is 
not obsolete on appearance. Biblical Archaeology should be a valuable 
handbook for a little while to come. 

Presented in the framework of biblical history the material is nevertheless 
not intended as a Bible history but as a summary of archaeological dis- 
coveries which illumine ‘‘the Bible’s setting in the ancient world and its 
relation to its environment” (p. 15). Wright begins with the era reflected 
in certain Israelite ‘‘traditions about the aborigines of their country”’ and 
continues through the apostolic age. The chapters on the earliest, and 
even the patriarchal, periods, however, are disappointingly sketchy. The 
book contains 274 double-column pages of text, 220 illustrations, ample 
indexes, and 8 map plates (unfortunately dim reproductions from the 
Westminster Historical Atlas — of which Wright was a co-editor — without 
the original color and not up to the standard of elegance set by the price 
of this book). 

Perhaps the most original syntheses are in the two chapters, other than 
the opening one on the role and method of archaeology, where the epochal 
yields to a topical treatment of the data. One of these is a delightfully 
illuminating account of Israelite daily life in town and country — their 
food and fashions, arts and crafts (ch. XI). 

The other is a provocative analysis of the religions of Israel and Canaan 
(ch. VII). It reviews recent study of covenant forms in Western Asia in 
the second millennium B.C. and describes Canaanite mythology and cult. 
It then proceeds to the inevitable comparison with Israelite religious 
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thought and practice and points to the unmistakable similarities between 
the two. This is supplemented in the following chapter by an interesting 
study of the Solomonic and Canaanite temples. 

In the closer definition of such relationships the author’s own estimate 
of the biblical message comes to expression, and therein lie the present 
book’s most serious deficiencies. Not that Wright has any lack of concern 
for the theological aspect of biblical study. Along with his work in 
Palestinian archaeology and geography he has written a series of studies 
in biblical theology and that interest becomes apparent again in Biblical 
Archaeology. Neither does he fail to call attention to the great differences 
separating biblical from other ancient faiths. In religion Israel ‘‘was 
radically revolutionary”’ (p. 38). In Chapter VII he specifies features like 
the unique Israelite conception of God and its prohibition of images and 
he asserts that “‘the whole world of pagan music (magic?) was discarded, 
including spiritualism, astrology and divination” (p. 118). Moreover, he 
affirms that biblical man understood his history as the arena of divine 
action and revelation. In this idea of a God who acts in history Wright 
would find a formula that unites the Bible, makes history meaningful 
and life responsible. (cf. pp. 17, 101, 117). 

The interest in historic events as something central to Christian faith 
reflects more exposure to the Scriptures than did the older Liberalism 
but is no guarantee of a genuinely scriptural theology. Wright’s frequent 
resort to formulae like, ‘‘it was believed’’, does not help the reader to 
discover what articles he would accept in his own creed. But enough is 
disclosed to indicate that the affinities of Wright’s ‘‘dynamic’’ theism are 
with the activism and irrationalism of contemporary philosophy, not 
with biblical revelation. 

According to Wright the Bible is the credo of the developing biblical 
community. In matters of canon and higher criticism he espouses the 
familiar errors of the modern majority. The early chapters of Genesis 
are to him not a “‘factual account of prehistoric man but ... a theological 
interpretation of the world in relation to God” (p. 25). Along with Adam 
and Eve he also banishes to the Siberia of theological poetry ‘‘the divine 
covenant, the miracles, the incarnation and resurrection of Jesus, etc.” 
(p. 102). All of that may be “radically different” from the religion of 
Israel’s neighbors but it is also radically different from biblical Christianity. 

The distorting effect of Wright’s lack of confidence in the biblical record 
is observable in many details, great and small, of his archaeological- 
historical reconstructions. For example, in surveying the patriarchal 
period he concludes that Abraham was Aramean in descent and polytheistic 
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in religion. He shares his teacher Albright’s blind spot for early domes- 
ticated camels and considers Philistines in patriarchal Canaan a further 
anachronism. (To classify with such supposed anachronisms the mod- 
ernization of names that possibly occurred in the transmission of the 
Old Testament text is really swallowing a camel. Cf. p. 53). 

Little would be gained by multiplying examples; most of the points 
would be, like those mentioned, familiar bones of contention. In general 
Wright's position is what scholars holding the modern view of the Bible 
would regard as conservative criticism. 

One problem, however, may be singled out for special attention. It 
illustrates the fact that orthodox dogmatics has no monopoly on the 
principle of inertia. Dan 1:1 ff. records the beginning of the captivity of 
Judah resulting from Nebuchadrezzar’s siege of Jerusalem ‘‘in the third 
year of the reign of Jehoiakim king of Judah”’ (cf. II Kgs. 24:1; II Chron. 
36:6, 7). This is regarded as unhistorical and completely ignored by 
Wright, who mentions only the later Babylonian sieges of Jerusalem in 
597 and 587 B.C. There is nothing novel in this procedure as far as critical 
histories go, but the repetition of it, by one who so highly respects 
archaeological evidence, now that D. J. Wiseman has published the 
additional tablets of the Babylonian Chronicle with their new light on 
this period is indicative of the traditionalism of modernism. 

The year of the siege will be 605 B.C., the year of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
victory at Carchemish and his accession to the Babylonian throne. That 
was “‘the fourth year” of Jehoiakim and ‘‘the first year’’ of Nebuchadrezzar 
according to the usual biblical reckoning (so Jer. 25:1; 46:2). However, 
according to the Babylonian Chronicle, Nebuchadrezzar’s ‘‘first year’’ 
($attu I-KAM) did not begin until the midst of the next new year festival 
in the Spring of 604 B.C. while the first eight months of his reign preceding 
that were his ‘‘accession year” (MU.SAG). According to this Babylonian 
reckoning, 605 B.C. would be “‘the third year’’ of Jehoiakim and it is a 
mark of the authenticity and Babylonian provenance of the book of 
Daniel that he employs that system in 1:1. 

Another biblical passage which is clearly Babylonian in origin, Jer. 
52:28 ff., also follows the Babylonian reckoning. Thus, Jer. 52:28 agrees 
with the Babylonian Chronicle (B.M. 21946: Rev. 11 ff.) in dating the 597 
siege of Jerusalem in Nebuchadrezzar’s ‘‘seventh year’ in contrast to 
“the eighth year” of II Kgs. 24:12. And Jer. 52:29 dates the 587 siege 
in “the eighteenth year” of Nebuchadrezzar in contrast to “‘the nineteenth 
year” of II Kgs. 25:8. Moreover, Jer. 52:31 (cf. Il Kgs. 25:27) reflects 
the Babylonian terminology for the accession year. It is not necessary, 
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therefore, to move outside the book of Jeremiah itself to find biblical 
evidence of the system of regnal reckoning by which Dan. 1:1 can be 
harmonized with Jer. 25:1 and 46:2. 

In addition to the supposed chronological contradiction between Dan. 1:1 
and Jeremiah, negative criticism has pronounced improbable an expedition 
by Nebuchadrezzar against Jerusalem in 605. But the recently published 
Babylonian tablets relate that in the summer of 605 ‘‘Nebuchadrezzar 
conquered the whole area of the Hatti-iand”’, 7. e., Syria-Palestine (B.M. 
21946:8) and further that in the Fall of 605 he began another campaign 
during which he “‘marched unopposed through the Hatti-land”’ and, near 
the close of his accession year, ‘“‘took the heavy tribute of the Hatti-land 
to Babylon” (B.M. 21946:12, 13). To continue to ignore Daniel’s account 
of the beginning of the captivity of Judah in 605 is obscurantist. 


MEREDITH G. KLINE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


John Murray: Principles of Conduct, Aspects of Biblical Ethics. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1957. 272. $3.50. 


In March 1955 Professor Murray delivered the Payton Lectures at 
Fuller Theological Seminary. They are presented in this volume in a 
considerably expanded form. Not having heard the original lectures, it 
was a delight to the reviewer to peruse these pages. 

The author is a Puritan and brings to his task a Puritan’s zeal for 
painstaking exegesis, the lost art of contemporary theology. As the title 
indicates, the book is concerned with ethical questions. The approach 
is biblical and the specific method is that of biblical theology, the latter 
being understood as “‘the historico-genetic delineation of the process of 
divine revelation”’ (p. 8). The study, therefore, assumes throughout that 
the representation in Scripture is a true transcript of the history of revela- 
tion and redemption. Due to this methodology, as each new subject is 
discussed, the general starting point is the pre-redemptive revelation to 
Adam before he fell, followed by a marshalling of the subsequent data of 
revelation as they unfold in Scripture. This compels the author to face 
up to problems of harmony, and the book is full of stimulating discussions 
on such questions as divorce in the Old Testament and the teaching of 
Jesus; polygamy and monogamy; Rahab’s lying to the spies and the 
inviolability of truth — to mention only a few. 
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The sequence of subject matter is as follows: chapter one is introductory 
and sketches in outline the thesis to be defended and anticipates the way 
in which this is to be done; chapter two deals with the creation ordinances 
and constitutes a kind of prolegomena for all that follows; chapter three 
deals with the ordinance of marriage; chapter four with the ordinance of 
labor; chapter five with the sanctity of life; chapter six with the sanctity 
of truth; chapter seven traces in outline the essential elements in the 
ethical pronouncements of our Lord; chapter eight deals with the special 
question of law and grace; chapter nine with the dynamic of the biblical 
ethic; and, finally, chapter ten concerns the fear of God (and is, perhaps, 
the best in the book). There are five appendices dealing with the following 
subjects in the order given: the sons of God and the daughters of men 
(Genesis 6:1-4); the laws of consanguinity in the Old Testament and the 
law of Levirate marriage; the pronouncement of Paul in I Corinthians 5:1 
that such a case of incest as was tolerated by the Corinthian church was 
not heard of even among the heathen, in the light of the known practice 
of the Graeco-Roman world; the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. and 
slavery; and finally antinomianism. Rather than attempt a complete 
analysis, we shall conclude with a few remarks on some of the most in- 
teresting points in the study. 

The whole chapter on labor (pp. 82 ff.), is excellent, with its emphasis 
on the sense of call and the stewardship of time. Six days of labor means 
six days of labor, not a five-day week. In the reviewer’s opinion this is a 
little stiff. The puritan ethic was a bit defective on the side of fun, humor 
and play. But in our contemporary situation, the tendency is to the 
opposite extreme which is far more dangerous. Entertainment has become 
a billion dollar industry. The ideal seems to be, ‘‘Six days let us play, 
and the seventh too’’. One thing is sure: if the Puritans, who came to this 
country with nought but a fear of God and their muscles and cleared the 
forest primeval and built the stone fences of New England, were alive 
today, the Communists would not be ahead of us in missiles, satellites or 
anything else! 

There is one phase of this discussion on labor, however, which does 
not completely satisfy. It has to do with slavery (pp. 92 f.). The author 
distinguishes between the ‘‘property of one man in the labor of another’, 
and the ‘‘property of one man in another man’’. He denies that the latter 
is a proper and adequate definition of slavery and believes that in the 
former sense of the word ‘‘slavery”’, the master-bondslave relationship is 
not necessarily wrong. Here the argument is involved and not too 
convincing to the reviewer. 
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In the same category is the discussion of lying (pp. 138 ff.). The main 
thesis is clear and beyond dispute, yet it would appear that espionage, in 
war and police work, which seems indispensable, is ruled out. More needs 
to be said, though the question is admittedly difficult. 

On pp. 118 ff., there is a very good analysis of the biblical basis of 
captial punishment. In the reviewer’s judgment, one of our contemporary 
problems is that civil law does not have ‘“‘teeth’’ enough. Such a reaffirma- 
tion of the teaching of Scripture, therefore, is most relevant. 

We could go on indefinitely, but we do not wish to tempt the reader 
to use this review as a substitute for reading the book. Everyone interested 
in the subject of the duty which God requires of man — and what Christian 
is not — will find this book well worth the time it takes to read. 


PauL KING JEWETT 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


Hendrik Kraemer: Religion and the Christian Faith. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. 1956. 461. $6.00. 


Almost two decades separate this substantial book from the author’s 
famous volume written in preparation for the World Missionary Confer- 
ence at Madras in 1938, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World.* 
The sufferings and labors of these years have enhanced Dr. Kraemer’s 
prestige as a leader in the ecumenical missionary movement, so that even 
without the dramatic setting afforded for the earlier work, this book has 
attracted immediate and world-wide attention. 

Any who were looking for another epoch-making book will be dis- 
appointed. The significance of the 1938 volume lay in its challenge to the 
modernism of Hocking and the Laymen’s Report. Kraemer rightly saw 
in that approach the suicide of missions. He proclaimed, in contrast, a 
radical discontinuity between the biblical faith and human religions. The 
present work marks no substantial change of position on Kraemer’s part, 
so that it represents a viewpoint which is now well-known and therefore, 
in the world of theological fashions, less interesting. 

Yet this book is most important in the clarification and support which it 
gives to the thesis of The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World. 
The two books taken together — as they must be — form a most impressive 


t New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1938. 
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elaboration and defense of Kraemer’s views. The earlier book discusses 
the non-Christian religions with some fullness, while the current one has 
references to them that are hardly more than incidental. On the other 
hand, the exegetical bases for Kraemer’s views are now presented to make 
good a lack in the former treatment. Throughout this last book, Kraemer 
has the rare opportunity of doing what a man must often leave to his 
successors: modifying or defending his major work in the light of two 
decades of discussion. As might be expected when one can offer hisown 
services for this task, there is rather more defense than modification. 

Unfortunately this book is loosely organized. At times it would appear 
that Kraemer has inserted lectures or essays relevant to the main theme 
without much concern for the coherent development of the whole book. 
The reader who perseveres in a straight course is at times confused and 
perhaps annoyed when the lecturer sovereignly announces a new subject. 
The section on Radhakrishnan is valuable, but not well assimilated to the 
whole, and the concluding part, ‘‘Contemporary Questions for the Christian 
Faith”, has an omnibus title for two separate essays: a study of syncretism 
and a refutation of Tillich. Throughout the book there are a bewildering 
number of brief reviews of books and authors — philosophers, theologians, 
psychologists, sociologists. Occasionally these have the pronounced brevity 
of a snort, and even the fullest are necessarily so condensed and pungent 
that one finds Kraemer invigorating to the point of exhilaration when one 
can agree, but infuriating to the point of exasperation otherwise. Yet 
one cannot fail to respect Kraemer’s genuine desire to put concern for 
truth above sweetness. 

The book begins with an analysis of the philosophy of religion. Kraemer’s 
thesis here is that every such philosophy begins with certain presuppositions 
which are not themselves demonstrated or demonstrable. Those philos- 
ophers who most stress their scientific objectivity are often least aware of 
their own assumptions. From this Kraemer presses the claim that a 
theological approach to religion also proceeds from a certain commitment, 
and that therefore its scientific legitimacy should not be questioned. 

After evaluating Radhakrishnan, he goes on in the third part to trace 
the history of attempts at a theology of religion. He finds that before the 
Reformation these efforts were infected by the Greek spirit and were 
therefore philosophical rather than dialectical. With the Reformers there 
came a true theology of religion, which has been rediscovered by dialectical 
theology, beginning with J. G. Hamann and continuing in Barth and 
Brunner. He defends his own dialectical position against criticisms made 
at the Madras conference and later. 
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In the fourth section Kraemer presents the biblical basis for his 
dialecticism. Part five discusses general and special revelation, natural 
theology, the “‘point of contact’, and gives examples from ethnic religion 
of the dialectical response to revelation which is the key to Kraemer’s 
emphasis. The sixth section discusses syncretism and Tillich. 

Dialecticism is Kraemer’s key term. It is by stressing it that he would 
both satisfy and refute his Madras critics. He is willing to admit that 
more emphasis should be given to the positive element in man’s religious 
response. But this is no concession or departure from the Madras volume. 
Rather it makes his earlier dialecticism more emphatic. Man’s subjective 
condition is dialectical, therefore his religious response must be both 
positive and negative. Developing an indication of the earlier book (pp. 
131-134), Kraemer emphatically asserts that Barth is insufficiently di- 
alectical in regarding all religion as unbelief and rebellion (pp. 193, 309), 
Man is both in rebellion against God and searching for God; ‘‘man is still 
in the ‘image of God’, and at the same time man has lost it entirely’’ (p. 
251). Man’s objective situation is also dialectical; ‘‘that is to say, he 
continues to live under the blessing of God and also under God’s curse” 
(pp. 252 f.). 

These positions, which are rationally irreconcilable, coexist in the field 
of personal relations. Truth is not propositional, but life-relational (cf. 
p. 282). Kraemer’s basic conviction therefore is that no intellectual, that 
is, no philosophical or theological, solution to these problems can be found. 

Dialectical theology, therefore, as a pattern of thought is no solution. 
Its usefulness lies in calling in question the rationalistic assumptions of 
any system of philosophy or theology. 

Kraemer’s use of dialecticism requires careful attention. Understood 
in terms of antithesis and paradox, dialecticism is an irrationalistic dissolu- 
tion of all thought and speech. Perhaps Kierkegaard came closest to 
realizing this when he struggled with the method of ‘indirect communica- 
tion’. This problem does not trouble Kraemer. His writing is propositional 
to the point of dogmatism. Nor does Kraemer strive to accentuate the 
paradoxical; he does not seek a sacrificium intellectus as such (pp. 144, 
431). It is not his method to crucify reason for the potentiation of faith. 

While he does not shun paradoxical expressions, he regards as dialectical 
various formulations which involve no contradiction. His distinction 
between the psychological and the theological problems of the ‘‘point of 
contact” is a most valuable one, but its value lies in avoiding a form of 
statement that would be paradoxical because unanalyzed (pp. 363 f.). 
Further, in stating the dialectic of.man’s objective situation, he phrases it 
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as God's “‘self-forgetting love — saving wrath” (p. 321). By regarding 
the wrath of God as saving he has removed any antithesis with God’s love. 

In the light of Kraemer’s somewhat loose usage of the dialectical concept, 
we may inquire into his increasing emphasis on it. Two factors are espe- 
cially significant as underlying this interest in dialecticism. On the one 
hand, he feels that only by depreciating the creedal and the theological 
is a proper emphasis thrown on the existential and living relation of man 
to God. On the other hand he believes that only such an existential faith 
can stand before modern science. Allegiance to a person rather than to a 
system of truth provides a “‘safe” position for a Christian whose orthodoxy 
is threatened (see p. 145). If Christian allegiance involved being bound 
to propositions, the ‘‘liberty’’ demanded by modern science would not be 
present. 

In consistency with this, Kraemer seeks to separate “revelation” as 
Divine activity from ‘‘religion’”’ as human response. In discussing religion, 
he is thinking not only of the ethnic religions, but also of historical Chris- 
tianity. He approves of Frick’s development of this point (p. 217). ‘‘This 
thesis must constantly be repeated in order to avoid the frequently 
occurring identification or partial identification of Christianity, one of 
the religions, with the Revelation of God in Christ’’ (p. 82). 

Therefore, when religion is said to be a dialectical response to revelation, 
Christianity is included. This appears to give a disarming missionary 
approach. The missionary does not come to offer his religion but to 
proclaim Christ as the judgment and redemption of all religion. Hogg’s 
criticism of this was that other religions could make a similar claim. They 
could urge that they were presenting, for example, not empirical Buddhism, 
but the Buddhist faith. Kraemer’s rejoinder is that the cases are not 
parallel, since the Christian revelation is not an ideal Christianity, but 
the redemptive actions of God (p. 227). 

The issue raised by this reply is the content of revelation. Orthodoxy 
has recognized, indeed consists in the recognition of, a normative Chris- 
tianity; the authority of the norm is the authority of God’s revelation. 
Kraemer denies that God’s revelation has produced a normative system 
or even a normative sentence. There are no revealed truths (cf. p. 232). 
It is this dialectical and existential view of revelation which is determinative 
of his thought. The ‘‘myth, saga, history, poetry, didactic teaching” of 
the Bible ‘‘become, each in their manner, vehicles of the actual Word of 
God”’ (p. 267). 

Although Kraemer declares that ‘‘God reveals Himself by ‘Word’ and 
by ‘Act’ ” (p. 258), his exposition of this is something of a tour de force in 
which the Word dissolves in Act. We may speak of writings as revelation 
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only in a limited, subjective sense. Revelation in the strict sense is 
“objective divine action’’ (p. 345). “It is one of the most difficult tasks 
of theology to guard against a slurring of the distinction between revelation 
in the primary and in the secondary sense, or the substitution of Christ, 
who is the Word, and the Bible, which is a witness to the only word of 
God”’ (idem). 

Even this does not express the full arbitrariness of the distinction that 
dialectical theology is erected to maintain. The words of Christ, spoken 
in the flesh, and in the Spirit through the prophets and the apostles, must 
be separated from the saving work of Christ. Inexorably the separation 
at last is between the words and works of God revealed in Scripture and 
another and dialectical religion which defends nothing in the Bible 
from ‘“‘scientific’’ attack, removes the fall as an historical event, and 
therefore denies on the one hand the total finality of man’s lost condition, 
and on the other the glorious reality of justification by faith. 

Dialecticism overshadows Kraemer’s exegesis of the biblical material. 
He takes this task seriously, deplores Barth’s forced exegesis, and urges 
an unprejudiced approach. But he reads into Romans 3 the statement 
that all are justified as well as condemned, without support from the 
text (p. 310). He insists that the righteousness of God of which Paul 
speaks in Romans 1 describes ‘‘an objective situation, existing a parte Dei 
in regard to man, whether he be one who has faith in the gospel or not” 
(p. 288). He presses the yap of Romans 1:18 to yield the dialectical 
conclusion that Paul “‘intends to say unambiguously that God’s wrath of 
v. 18, and God’s righteousness of vs. 16-17, are one and the same thing” 
(p. 290). Therefore faith is not a means or condition for obtaining salva- 
tion, but an acknowledgment that salvation is already obtained in Christ 
(p. 289). 

This review does justice to Kraemer perhaps only in reflecting a zeal 
for truth rather than sweetness. The vigor and value of the book are very 
great. The problem of our attitude to the non-Christian religions must 
drive us to study the Bible, as Kraemer insists. The dynamic reality of 
God’s dealings with all men must be understood in a ‘‘Biblical realism’’ 
which can discern the proud rebellion in man’s loftiest efforts apart from 
Christ. But if Greek intellectualism can mislead Christian theology, so 
can modern irrationalism. We must hear from God's Word what revelation 
is, and what salvation is. This requires not dialectical subtlety, but 
child-like faith. 

EpMUND P. CLOWNEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia . 
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Carl F. H. Henry: Christian Personal Ethics. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1957. 615. $6.95. 


Contributions from the pen of Carl F. H. Henry, editor of Christianity 
Today, are always welcomed in evangelical circles for the breadth of 
perspective they afford in the philosophical and theological conflicts of our 
day. The present work maintains this pace. In terms of ideas the book 
contributes little that is new. Its primary function is to bring into one 
arena most of the conflicting viewpoints in recent ethical discussion, 
Christian and non-Christian, and in the light of their problems to present a 
biblically oriented position. Consequently, Henry does not engage in 
detailed or extended exposition of the primary sources. He contents 
himself with short quotations, widely chosen references, and broad gen- 
eralizations. In this regard the style resembles that of Remaking the 
Modern Mind, and The Drift of Western Thought. 

The writer’s thesis is easily detected. Naturalistic ethics involve ‘‘the 
animalization of the moral life’. Idealistic ethics involve its “‘deification’’. 
The irrationalism of existential ethics merely intensifies the dilemma thus 
posed. The biblical ethic alone is able to resolve the ethical paradoxes 
without getting caught on either horn of this historical dilemma and 
without lapsing into irrationalism. This is due to its revelational origin 
as against the speculative origin of secular ethics. 

In developing this thesis the author first devotes 121 pages to ‘‘the 
drift of western ethics’ —a quick analysis and refutation of the major 
alternatives. It is questionable whether one can do justice to so much 
in so little space. The reader is left with little appreciation of those treated, 
and therefore with little increase in understanding. It presupposes too 
much of the philosophical novice and is too cursory for the advanced 
student. 

Naturalism is examined in its naive forms — Sophism, Cyrenaicism, 
and Cynicism — and in its more systematic developments. Epicureanism 
and Utilitarianism occupy seventeen pages; modern evolutionary ethics 
two and one-half. Modern political naturalism fares better: Nietzsche and 
Marx rate sixteen pages. The most inadequate section is on relativistic 
naturalism. Pragmatism, represented by John Dewey, is covered in just 
over one page. Dewey is cited but twice, and is summarily condemned 
without due consideration of the problem-solving intent of his instrumen- 
talism. Only one source is referred to, The Quest for Certainty, which is 
hardly fair to a philosopher who wrote very profusely on the subject. In 
the same section Henry discusses Logical Positivism (pp. 89-92) without 
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allusion to a single primary source. It is assumed that the reader under- 
stands the verifiability theory of meaning and its implications for ethics, 
Equally unfortunate is a total neglect of the intuitionism of G. E. Moore, 
C. D. Broad, and W. D. Ross, the interest theories of Santayana and 
R. B. Perry, and the dualism of Henri Bergson — all of them Goliaths on 
Henry’s battlefield, yet men whose names are not even listed in his index 
of persons. It is difficult to see how this treatment of the contemporary 
cultural crisis can afford the reader the understanding that he needs and 
that the author’s thesis presupposes. 

The idealistic ethic is discussed in terms of its classical representatives: 
Plato, Aristotle, Hegel, and Kant. Passing allusions are made to their 
influence on Protestant Liberalism, and on such individuals as Nicolai 
Hartmann and E. S. Brightman. The brevity of this chapter might 
perhaps be justified by the current philosophical antipathy towards 
idealism. 

Existentialism is represented by Sartre and Heidegger, Jaspers, Kierke- 
gaard, Barth and Brunner. Here the writer tries to retain some sound 
elements that he finds in revelational existential ethics. It points out 
“the unsatisfactory course modern speculative ethics sought to follow’”’. 
It protests against ‘‘such a view of the fall and depravity of man as would 
imply he had no ability for significant moral decision” (p. 133). But at 
the same time Henry refuses altogether to surrender reason as a means of 
knowing God and his moral order. ‘There must be a spiritual meeting 
between the person and the Lord God, but the ethical will of God must 
also be grasped as a rationally consistent and coherent orientation to life. 
Only then will the claim from God for ethical living have its greatest hold 
on the person’”’ (idem). 

The positive aspect of Henry’s thesis occupies some 438 pages. Or- 
ganizationally, it leaves something to be desired. Topically, it is a rea- 
sonably complete treatment of the biblical ethic in terms of recent biblical 
theology. Apart from two transitional chapters it forsakes the philosophical 
discussion. Consequently one tends to gain the impression that here are 
two books — one on philosophy, and one on biblical theology — and that 
the intent is to show that the latter enterprise excludes the former. This, 
of course, is mot the intent. Rather, Henry suggests the superiority of 
biblical to speculative ethics. He simply does not attempt to develop a 
theoretical Christian ethic in the philosophical sense of the term. Never- 
theless, the speculative systems of the unregenerate and the revealed ethic 
of the Christian possess no effective point of contact. The Christian ethic is 


distinguished by three presuppositions: the logical priority of the super- 
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natural, the uniqueness of man in the creature-world, and the objectivity 
of the moral order (p. 147). Common ground with the unbeliever is to be 
found in the individual made in the image of God, not in his rational 
systems. 

This is in line with the second Christian presupposition, the doctrine 
of imago dei, which precludes both a naturalistic ‘‘animalization”’ and an 
idealistic ‘‘divinization” of man. It involves the human conscience, replete 
with ‘‘an ineradicable ethical content’”’ (p. 151) apparent in the moral 
similarities that persist between the most diverse cultures and individuals. 
Differences in moral code are due to the distortion of the imago and its 
universal moral content (p. 153). 

This doctrine of innate moral ideas will not appeal to all readers, nor 
will they agree with him that it is required by biblical theology. It will 
be as suspect as the other historic innate idea theories that stemmed from 
Plato and Descartes. It is questionable whether it accounts adequately 
for cultural relativism, legitimate and illegitimate, or for the phenom- 
enology of moral experience, especially in relation to the development of a 
moral code. Nor is it adequately oriented to value theory. 

This reviewer believes that a simpler and more adequate view of the 
matter, from both the biblical and philosophical perspectives, lies in a 
theory of what may be called ‘‘seed values’. Human personality in the 
image of God is intrinsically valuable. Man is natively endowed, therefore, 
with a serse of value for human personality and things contingent 
thereon — human life and property, marriage and the family, labor, 
integrity, and the like. But these ‘‘seed values”, implied in the imago dei, 
must germinate and fructify into explicit moral ideas. The process of 
formulating moral ideas is relative to education, culture, religious sanctions, 
etc. Ideally, apart from the distortion of the imago dei by sin, any resultant 
relativism would have been legitimate. Actually, because of depravity, 
it is largely illegitimate and frequently denies all ethical absolutes. But 
man is responsible for his moral ideas as well as for his moral actions and 
motives. Especially is he responsible now for formulating his moral ideas 
in the light of the biblical revelation of moral law. Hence, one aspect of 
the task of Christian education is the transmission of values. 

This introduces the question of moral decision. Henry recognizes the 
possibility of wrong choices, especially in unusual situations (pp. 348 f.). 
But this possibility is minimized by the work of the Holy Spirit in relation 
not only to the specific rules and motives set forth in Scripture but also 
to certain principles which should guide moral choices (ch. 18): Christian 

liberty, the glory of God, the dangers of defiling one’s conscience and of 
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causing the weaker brother to stumble, and the like. The author warns 
against two extremes —a fundamentalist Pharisaism which regards as 
intrinsically evil practices which may simply be inexpedient, and an 
irresponsible antinomianism which demands freedom from all social respon- 
sibility and from legal precept as well as legal penalty. 

Henry recognizes but one moral law, whether natural or revealed (p. 
157), whether under the Old or the New Covenant. Throughout Scripture, 
love is the supreme imperative to be worked out in specific issues (ch. 9). 
The supreme good is the will of God (ch. 8), revealed in precepts, specific 
rules with exemplary applications in various cultural settings, and 
supremely by the perfect example of Jesus Christ (p. 347). The provisions 
of the Decalogue were not new, nor have they been outmoded. They are 
amplified in both the Pauline ethic and the teaching of Jesus. Chapter 12 
provides an excellent treatment of the Sermon on the Mount, its present 
literal relevance and its conflicting interpretations. The kingdom of God 
has both an individual and a social significance, in both the present and 
the future. 

Henry regards a premillennial eschatology as implied in the social 
significance of the biblical ethic and as mediating between the unwarranted 
optimism of postmillennialism and the pessimism of amillennialism. “A 
historical fall and a historical redemption would combine to suggest the 
reign of Christ at some point in history for a complete exhibition of his 
triumph.” There will be ‘fa new spirit infused into family, labor and 
governmental relations, and into literature, music, the arts, and the whole 
domain of culture” (p. 235; cf. pp. 445-450). 

Scattered throughout the book are excellent chapters on the relation of 
ethics to the atonement, regeneration, sanctification, prayer, and the like. 
One might wish that the work had some explicit organization which, from 
a pedagogical viewpoint, would help communicate both the major thesis 
and its ramifications. 

The reviewer observed a number of errata. On p. 94 C. E. Stevenson 
should be C. L. Misprints occur on p. 69, note 58, ‘“‘handhook’’; p. 156, 


” 


“‘probablists”; p. 291, “‘aply’’ instead of “‘aptly’’; p. 596, ‘“‘Frued”’. Cecil 


DeBoer’s work, The Ifs and Oughts of Ethics, is omitted from the 
bibliography. 


ARTHUR F. HOLMES 


Wheaton College (Illinois) 
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Richard H. Bube: To Every Man an Answer. Chicago: Moody Press. 
1955. 510. $5.95. 


One of the crying needs of our day is for laymen who are well grounded 
in the faith once for all delivered to the saints. It is, therefore, a very 
encouraging sign when there appears from the press a volume in systematic 
theology written by a well-informed layman. It is especially encouraging 
when the author has given himself to a thorough examination of Scripture. 
Such is the case with the present volume written by a research physicist 
of Princeton, New Jersey. 

In his brief introduction, Dr. Bube states the need which has given 
rise to this publication. ‘‘Christians confess that the Bible is the revelation 
of God, but the basis for doctrinal knowledge in individual cases is very 
often only a small number of Scripture passages which are emphasized 
particularly by a certain denomination. These denominational emphases 
grow harder and harder to penetrate as the years pass, and the result is a 
separation among Christians, not because of conviction based on knowl- 
edge, but because of misinterpretation based on tradition’ (pp. 5f.). 
This volume is an attempt to circumvent these difficulties. In this day 
when unity is so often sought by an attempt to see how little we have to 
believe to be Christian, it is very refreshing to see an effort to examine 
doctrine in the light of Scripture and thus to bring Christians together in 
the unity of the Faith. 

In striving after this noble goal, Dr. Bube fills his volume with many 
quotations from Scripture. In fact, he adopts the procedure of making a 
brief but clear statement of doctrine, followed by a number of proof texts 
which are fully written out. 

While we heartily endorse the objectives of Dr. Bube, we believe that 
he would have succeeded better by certain changes in his procedure. In 
the first place, continuity tends to be lost in the abundance of quotations, 
giving rise to a tedious style. If the author would reduce the number of 
quotations and expound the doctrine more fully, there would be greater 
continuity. We must stress the fact that the number of proof texts for a 
particular doctrine does not affect its truthfulness. If a doctrine is taught 
in Scripture at all, it is true. In the second place, we must deal with those 
passages of Scripture which apparently conflict with the doctrine we set 

forth as Biblical. Here is a real weakness in this volume. The goal of the 
volume is to strive to bring Christians together in the unity of the faith. 
How will this be accomplished, if we do not deal with those texts which 
are offered as objections to our doctrine? If these two points were borne 
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in mind, this volume would be more effective without adding to its 
length. 

Dr. Bube begins with an analysis of the Bible as the Word of God. It is 
encouraging to see that the author determines the validity of the Bible’s 
testimony to God and His will by an appeal to the Bible itself. By so 
doing he implies that the doctrine of Scripture, as well as all other doctrine, 
is to be determined by Biblical exegesis. 

The author takes both the doctrines of sin and grace very seriously. 
He has clearly seen that, since the Bible teaches the total depravity and 
inability of man, the only salvation that is offered is a salvation by the 
sovereign grace of God alone. Setting off the Biblical concept of salvation 
by grace alone from those philosophies which maintain that man is to 
some extent able to save himself, he makes a rather startling but true 
statement: “In the field of religion, Arminianism, Modernism, and Chris- 
tian Science are three different manifestations of the same belief in the 
basic goodness of human nature. Arminianism teaches that man is good 
enough to help out in his salvation by doing his part in seeking and accept- 
ing salvation from God. Modernism teaches that man is good enough to 
please God by his own works and earn salvation by his own efforts. Chris- 
tian Science teaches that human nature is totally good and that all evil 
is only the illusion of an improper frame of mind’’ (p. 58). 

The author presents a very simple and clear definition of sin. It is 
that sin is any transgression of the law of God. In this connection, he is 
careful to indicate the spirituality of the law. Jesus points out that a sin 
against the spirit of the law is just as serious as a sin against the letter of 
the law and that ‘‘any deviation in thought, word, or act, therefore, from 
an attitude of love, is a sin’’ (p. 63). Here the author has given a high 
place to the law of God as the yardstick for human conduct. The law, 
then, is a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ in “that man might know 
that he is a sinner’’ by ‘‘the obviousness of his transgressions of the law”’ 
(p. 176). 

Bube is right in saying that there is no salvation by the keeping of the 
law, but only by the grace of God. But having progressed thus far, he 
yields to the confusion of dispensationalism in his exposition of the relation- 
ship of the law to grace. He says the Scriptures teach that we are no 
longer under the law in either its ritualistic or moral commandments. 
In other words, ‘‘The Christian is not under a law of works, but under the 
law of the Spirit, that is to say, under the grace of God”’ (p. 177). Finally, 
Dr. Bube, in an attempt to refute the view that the Christian is bound 
to observe Sunday as Saturday observance was formerly required, says: 
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“This contention is the result of the failure to realize that the Mosaic 
law was given only to the Jews as a requirement for living; the Christian 
strives to live in obedience to certain parts of the Mosaic law as his love- 
service to Christ, not because he is required to do so” (p. 419). This 
language makes it sound as if the Jews were under a law of works. If 
so, it flatly contradicts Dr. Bube’s contention that salvation is by grace 
through faith even in the Old Testament. If he only means that the Jews 
were under the moral law as a way of life, then so are we. Even Bube 
admits that nine of the ten commandments are repeated in the New 
Testament. Is it not true that obedience to the commandments is coupled 
in both testaments with love to God and gratitude for salvation? Surely 
this is indicated in the passage (Exodus 19:1-20:2) which immediately 
precedes the giving of the commandments. 

Bube finds one grand theme running through the whole of Scripture. 
It is the sovereignty of God which has as its corollary salvation by the 
grace of God alone. The author brings this grand Biblical theme to bear 
at each step of the saving process. Pointing to Romans 8:29, 30 he tells 
us: ‘‘Each of these steps of salvation follows unfailingly from the previous 
step and leads unfailingly to the following step. There is no one glorified 
who has not been justified; no one justified who has not been called; no 
one called who has not been predestinated; no one predestinated who has 
not been foreknown”’ (p. 216). He is quick also to indicate that the sense 
of ‘‘foreordain”’ is in the word ‘‘foreknow’’. The author further relates 
the work of Christ to the sovereignty of God in salvation. He cites various 
texts from John which indicate that ‘‘the Father has given to the Son all 
those whom He has chosen” to salvation (p. 85). Since this is so, every 
individual who has been justified will also be glorified. There is, therefore, 
eternal security for the believer. ‘“To contend otherwise is to profess that 
God sent His own beloved Son to suffer and die for a man, that God 
created in that man a new nature and gave to him the Holy Spirit — and 
then that man frustrated God’s whole purpose and made the suffering 
and death of Jesus useless” (p. 231). Surely this clear-cut emphasis upon 
the sovereignty of God at every step of the saving process is something 
that needs to be made in our day. Dr. Bube has made it well. 

The one great blight that stands out in this book is that of dispensa- 
tionalism. We have shown that it has produced confusion in Bube’s 
discussion of the law of God and this relates in a most practical way to 
the Christian life and ethic. It also affects the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
and hence that of salvation. Although Bube asserts that “‘the basis for 
individual salvation has always been the same’”’ in both Testaments (p. 
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348) he tells us that “‘before the founding of the Church by Jesus, the Holy 
Spirit came upon particular men for certain tasks, but He did not dwell 
within God’s chosen ones”’ (p. 352). Does this mean that the Old Tes- 
tament believer was able to exercise faith and do the works of the renewed 
heart without the enabling of the indwelling Spirit of God? If so, the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of God in sanctification is vitiated. This 
means that one of the most important steps in the process of salvation is 
radically different in the Old and New Testaments. Dr. Bube has told 
us in his introduction that he has “‘the utmost assurance’’ that all the 
doctrines discussed in this book with the exception of matters relative to 
eschatology are absolutely incontrovertible (p. 7). Does he not realize 
that his dispensationalism has affected much more than the strictly 
eschatological? 

The author of To Every Man an Answer has set before us an attempt 
to draw believers together in the unity of the Faith. He has sought to do it 
not by minimizing the truth, but by magnifying it. This is highly com- 
mendable. Furthermore, the author has made a thorough attempt to 
ground his doctrine on Biblical data. We have made some severe criticisms; 
yet here is a book which will challenge you to search the Scripture to see 
whether your faith is built on the word of man or the Word of God. 


Dae N. SNYDER 
Bangor, Maine 


George A. Hadjiantoniou: New Testament Introduction. Chicago: Moody 
Press. 1957. 352. $4.50. 


Dr. Hadjiantoniou, pastor of the Second Greek Evangelical Church of 
Athens, has given us a work of a popular type which is refreshingly and 
intelligently conservative. It is refreshing to find a work which is free 
from both the rationalism of the past and the irrationalism of the present 
in Biblical criticism. It is heartening to find a recognition of the historical 
foundations of Christianity, of the inseparable connection between Chris- 
tian doctrine’ and Christian ethics (pp. 179 f.), a sound conception of 
Christian love (pp. 322, 328), and a high view of the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the production of the Scriptures (see pp. 97 and 293). The 
author’s experience for a considerable number of years as a lawyer has 
helped to equip him for the effective presentation of positions which 
he takes. 
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The scope of Dr. Hadjiantoniou’s undertaking in this book is quite 
extensive and ambitious. In Part One he takes up matters of General 
Introduction, among them the canon, the text, and the language of the 
New Testament, and in Part Two he considers questions of Special In- 
troduction. The general reader should find the brief treatments in Part 
Two of every book of the New Testament quite helpful. 

Naturally there is not room in a popular-type work of about three 
hundred and fifty pages for a thorough discussion of the problems men- 
tioned. There are, of course, places where clarity and usefulness would be 
served by a more detailed presentation. The subject of methods of textual 
criticism, for example, could profitably be given more attention. One 
could wish for further information about Hadjiantoniou’s view concerning 
the relative merits of the different types of text which he distinguishes 
(pp. 73 f.). One would like to know whether in an expanded treatment 
he would not qualify the position about this matter which he seems to 
take (p. 74). A few special questions of text are briefly noticed in the 
volume. Mark 16:9-20 is apparently accepted (pp. 119 f.), but the textual 
problem is of course not discussed in detail and the strength of the argument 
against this passage is not fully assessed. The reading ‘‘at Ephesus” in 
Ephesians 1:1 is rejected (pp. 226 f.), but the important fact that Papyrus 
46 omits these words is not included in the statement of external evidence. 
It is apparently held that the pericope adulterae was not a part of the 
original text of the Fourth Gospel (p. 150). 

A number of errors, perhaps nearly all of them transcriptional or 
typographical, will somewhat affect the value of the book as a tool for 
the more advanced student. In another printing they can be eliminated 
and the potential usefulness of the work increased. For example, it is 
asserted that papyrus could not be used on both sides (p. 61). It is claimed 
that the Teaching of the Twelve ‘repeatedly, and especially in chapters 5-7 
and 24”, refers to the Gospel according to Matthew ‘“‘as having been 
written by this apostle’ (p. 109). The Didache does refer significantly to 
chapters 5-7 and 24 of Matthew, but it does not make the authorship 
connection suggested. The Tiibingen school is said to have disputed the 
genuineness of Romans (p. 189). Eusebius is held to have remarked in 
his Church History 3:39 that Polycarp “‘ ‘has borrowed testimonies from 
the earlier epistle of John’ ’’ (p. 323). Eusebius, however, in this place is 
referring not to Polycarp but to Papias. It is said that we find many 
echoes of I Corinthians in the letters of Ignatius ‘‘and of Polycarp (ch. 2, 
6, 11)” (p. 199). The reference to Polycarp seems to reflect the fact that 
in Chapter 11 of his Epistle to the Philippians he makes use of I Corinthians 
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6:2. The reference to Chapter 133 of Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho 
(p. 250) probably is a mistake for Chapter 138. Other errors of reference 
have been noted, but enough has been said about this matter. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Hadjiantoniou’s book will acquaint many with 
the subject of Biblical Introduction and that it will prompt them to look 
further into the fascinating problems which it opens. 


Joun H. SKILTON 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Donald M. Baillie: The Theology of the Sacraments and Other Papers. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1957. 158. $3.00. 


This is a volume of five lectures on the sacraments by the late Donald 
Baillie of the University of St. Andrews. The title chosen for this post- 
humously published book is somewhat more impressive than the material 
can bear. There is no extended theological argumentation of any point. 
Neither new perspectives nor a useful catalogue of scholarly opinion is 
offered. What we have here is a brief, almost informal discussion of 
contemporary thinking about the sacraments of Communion and Baptism. 
So it does not add significantly to the growing library of sacramental 
theology. Still, it is good reading. 

Donald Baillie is ever gracious and urbane in his theological writing. 
His style, somewhat limpid and always lucid, is not at its best in this book, 
which is understandable since it was put together from hand-written 
lectures, either unprepared, or not intended, for publication. Nonetheless, 
it still reads more agreeably than most theology. When a Scot puts his 
hand to theological writing it is usually nice reading even when not earth- 
shaking theology. Baillie, on the other hand, is sometimes exasperatingly 
uncritical in his use of citations. He has a habit of using statements of 
different men in a given context as though they were all saying somewhat 
the same thing, whereas they sometimes come from quite conflicting 
theologies and, defined by their original contexts, do not say the same 
thing at all. As already said, this is not a book to read for an important 
theological point of view. It is a book to read for the pleasure of spending 
an hour or two as silent partner in conversation with a most gracious and 
effective teacher of theology. 

Dr. Baillie’s view of the sacraments is defined by his understanding of 
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grace, including ‘‘sacramental grace”, as a ‘‘gracious personal relationship” 
between God and man. This rather loose definition of grace is the source 
of his critique of Roman Catholic and Anglo-Catholic sacramentalism and 
determines his own way of understanding the presence of Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper. As long as we keep in mind that grace is always a matter 
of living personal relationship, Baillie says, we shall avoid looking on the 
sacraments as ‘a kind of supernatural installation instituted by God for 
the purpose of transmitting to all future time the grace that came into the 
world with the incarnation” (p. 66). In this way he criticizes the notion 
that the sacraments are an extension of the incarnation, a view that looks 
on grace more as a transmissible substance than a living personal relation- 
ship. It is a point well made, and is a valuable statement of opinion from 
one who faced in continuous conversation the Anglo-Catholics who like 
to look on the church and its sacraments as the very incarnation extended 
to us. 

As to baptism, Dr. Baillie says some excellent things about the dominical 
origin of baptism and about the symbolism of baptism. He points out 
rightly that the institution of baptism by our Lord does not depend solely 
on the authenticity of his words in the Great Commission. He is correct 
in insisting that our Lord’s institution of baptism is evidenced by many 
associations which he made between his work and baptism, as well as by 
the immediate and universal acceptance of baptism as the rite of initiation 
into the church. Dr. Baillie’s thought that the symbolism of baptism is 
weighted more strongly on the side of incorporation into Christ, into the 
new Israel, and the new life than on burial and resurrection with Christ, 
while at the same time acknowledging that the two ways of understanding 
the symbolism are not mutually exclusive, is, I think, a worthwhile 
presentation. 

It will seem to many of us that Baillie’s argument for infant baptism is 
not as strong as it could be. He believes that children of believers are to 
be considered as Christian children, and therefore should be baptized. 
He argues further that since in the New Testament baptism was given to 
children of persons coming into the church from paganism, it is “‘the 
postponement to adult life of the baptism of those who are born of Christian 
parents, that seems to be inconsistent with New Testament thought” 
(p. 84). To this no one of Reformed mind will take objection. But what 


is the significance of baptism to those children who receive it? Baptism, 


says Baillie, initiates the child into the new environment, the church. 
But, it may be rejoined, that environment would be the same for the 
child of Christian parents even if the child were not baptized. So what 
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advantage has the baptized child in the church over the not-baptized 
child in the church? Dr. Baillie answers by saying that the environment 
in the church practising infant baptism will be different from that of the 
church which does not. In the one church, the child will be accepted as a 
Christian. Treated as a Christian instead of being hovered over anxiously, 
the child will be nurtured naturally from unconscious trust to conscious 
commitment. Asa child learns to love from those who love him and accept 
him unreservedly in love, so a child will respond with Christian faith and 
life where he is treated as a Christian. There is a good deal of wonderful 
truth ia this experiential kind of argumentation. But an argument from a 
salutary effect of a practice to the validity of the practice is not wholly 
convincing. Most of us would prefer to have the practice of infant baptism 
grounded in something more objective and biblical. It is good to say that 
infant baptism conforms to psychological experience, and that Churches 
which practice infant baptism create a psychological or spiritual advantage 
for the children; but the final validity of the practice must rest on divine 
command and promise. 

Dr. Baillie discusses the presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper in the 
light of his definition of grace as a “‘living personal relationship’. The 
grace of the sacrament is received when in the sacrament Christ enters 
into a living personal relationship with the Christian. This is experienced 
only in faith. However, when Baillie offers as his conclusion that “faith 
is the mode of the divine presence’’, he comes short of an adequate discus- 
sion of the subject, even within the limited scope of this book. We know 
that Christ is received only by faith, in the sacrament as anywhere. But 
to say that faith is the mode of Christ’s presence is to fail to make necessary 
distinctions. Baillie would not have wished anyone to suppose that having 
faith and receiving Christ are the same thing, though faith is the in- 
dispensable correlate to the communicant of the presence of Christ in the 
sacrament. Yet, his words seem to convey the suggestion that belief on 
the part of the recipient is the reality of Christ’s presence. Furthermore, 
it is, I think, necessary to admit that if the discussion of the nature and 
manner of Christ’s presence in the sacraments is to be of much theological 
assistance to the church, it will have to be discussed more precisely and 
fully than it is here. 

Baillie’s final chapter, dealing with the sacrament as an offering, must 
be read against the background of current Roman and Anglo-Catholic 
sacramental theology. He rejects any notion suggesting that Jesus Christ 
is in any way sacrificed in the Communion. When he does so, he never 


falls in with any of the too frequent mis-representations of the views he 
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criticizes; for instance, he correctly points out that the best Catholic 
writers do not mean to say that Jesus Christ is sacrificed anew at each 
Mass. Baillie says that there is an offering in the Communion: it is the 
offering of the self in living sacrifice, this being the real oblation of the 
Eucharist. However, he is not at all convincing when he suggests that 
this is really what is essentially taught by Anglo-Catholics who speak of 
the Eucharistic offering. To such Anglo-Catholics as Dom Gregory Dix 
and others, the offering of the self is the offering of Christ in us, and is a 
participation in, and a re-presentation of, Christ’s original offering, this 
time offered through his mystical body. To Paul, it seems clear to us, the 
offering of the self is a response of faith and obedience to that one offering 
of Christ which is commemorated, and not re-enacted, in the sacrament 
of Communion. 

We are in debt to Dr. John Baillie for his labor of love in preparing 
these lectures for publication after the death of his brother Donald. 
Perhaps the best thing about the book is John Baillie’s intimate and 
endearing biographical essay on his younger brother. There are two other 
essays included in the volume which have no bearing on the sacraments. 


Lewis B. SMEDES 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids 


Gerhard von Rad: Theologie des Alten Testaments. Band 1: Die Theologie 
der geschichtlichen Uberlieferungen Israels. Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag. 
1957. 472. DM. 24.00. 


The long awaited Theology of the Old Testament of Gerhard von Rad 
has at last made its appearance. The book is attractively bound and, with 
the exception of a few typographical errors (in English words), is carefully 
printed. The content does justice to the author. Here is the same thorough 
scholarship which has characterized Professor von Rad’s previous works. 
It seems likely that this work will stand as a definitive presentation of a 
certain approach to the Old Testament. 

The actual task of the Old Testament theologian, we are told, is some- 
what narrow, for the object of Old Testament theology is simply that which 
Israel herself said about God. Israel regarded herself as formed and molded 
by events in which the hand of Yahweh was active. At this point, however, 
according to the author, a problem arises. During the past one hundred and 
fifty years of scholarly study of the Old Testament a certain picture of 
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Israel has emerged. This picture is quite different from that which the 
church itself has derived from the Old Testament. Now recent study of the 
hexateuch has followed the complicated picture which the Old Testament 
gives of Yahweh’s sacred history with Israel. Such modern study recog- 
nizes the picture which Israel has drawn as something that must be taken 
by itself. The hexateuch presents us with a picture of sacred history 
(Heilsgeschichte) framed by faith, and hence one which has the character 
of a confession. 

The picture which historical investigation has produced is one that is 
rational and objective, whereas the other is in the nature of confession. The 
two may be described as the pictures of historical investigation and of the 
kerygma. Historical investigation can say much about the growth of this 
historical picture which Israel’s faith has designed, but the phenomenon 
of this faith she cannot explain. It is the picture which faith has framed 
which is the subject of an Old Testament theology. 

We may perhaps the better understand von Rad’s approach if we trace 
briefly his introductory discussion. Von Rad points out that Old Testa- 
ment study, in following Wellhausen, has drawn a rather straightforward 
course of events, namely, the bondage in Egypt, the events about Sinai, 
the wilderness wanderings and the entrance into Canaan. Moses has been 
regarded as the great leader who appears in connection with these events. 
Tradition-historical research, however, which has just recently come into 
its own, has shown that things were actually quite different. 

The older historical investigation was of the opinion that more or less 
immediately behind the literary picture it could grasp, at least in its 
essentials, the actual historical course of events. We now know, however, 
that behind the actual representation of the hexateuch this course of events 
is not to be found, but that there are instead certain definite conceptions 
and representations of old traditions which derive from different circles. 
With respect to each unit of tradition we must be occupied with the 
questions, ‘‘Who is narrating?’’, ‘‘From what standpoint is this told?”’, 
“Where is the conjectured historical and theological position from which 
the report comes?”’, ‘‘What purpose did he have?”’, ‘‘What tradition was he 


following?’’. The representation of events given in the larger sources J and 


E should therefore be regarded as the conclusion and inner compromise 
of a long process of tradition. The individual narrative units have a long 
history behind them in which they became stereotyped and received a 
definite impress. At first they stood alone, but later they became incor- 
porated into one of the great blocks of tradition, and these blocks of tradi- 


tion were then joined one to another, not in accord with the actual course 
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of events, since no one remembered that any longer, but according to a 
theological picture of sacred history which had long existed in the form of 
a cultic confession. This joining together of the accounts of different 
events results not merely in an historical account, but is itself a confession 
of God’s leading. 

What makes the knowledge of the historical events in this early period 
particularly difficult is the destruction wrought by the framework of the 
hexateuchal tradition. Even the course of the principal events corresponds 
to a cultic-canonical scheme. The picture is entirely different if the early 
history rests on immediate historical remembrances from what it is if it is 
assumed that Israel has placed the course of events in a cultic confession. 
The same is true of the Sinai pericope, in so far as immediate historical 
remembrances do not lie behind it, but rather, cultic tradition. 

Another consideration has worked to destroy the traditional picture of 
the early history, namely, the view that the nation arose in Egypt. His- 
torical investigation has shown that ‘“‘Israel’’ is the name of the sacral 
tribes which were constituted as a nation only after the entrance into 
Canaan. Before this period there was no people of Israel, but only tribes 
and groups of tribes. There is, for example, a dualism between the sons of 
Rachel on the one hand and those of Leah on the other, a dualism which 
continued to be determinative for Israel’s history even into the period of 
the kings. 

They had not always worshipped Yahweh. Only at a certain point in 
their life did they receive a revelation of him (Exodus 3:1 ff.; 6:1 ff.). 
From the large documentary sources one cannot expect a direct answer to 
the question of the religion of the pre-Mosaic ancestors of Israel. Von Rad 
accepts Alt’s picture of the ‘‘god of the fathers’ as the religion of the 
‘“‘patriarchal” period. The reception of the revelation of such a god was 
nothing else than an act of choice, the remembrance of which was repro- 
duced by the group from generation to generation in the cult which the 
ancestors had founded. 

The political history of Israel’s ancestors cannot with certainty be recon- 
structed. What is fairly certain, however, is that the Leah group had 
settled considerably earlier in the cultivated land than had the Rachel 
group. From this impenetrable darkness of the pre-history of Israel three 
points stand out: Sinai, Kadesh and the Red Sea. We constantly meet 
with Moses also and must ask in which of these traditions the person of 
Moses is rooted. Originally the figure of Moses was foreign to the tradi- 
tions, but in time made its way into the context of the narratives. One 
does not obtain a picture of the personality of Moses, but only very old 
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individual traditions that are difficult to harmonize. With respect to the 
figure of Moses the interest lay in the sacral functions, in Moses’ office, 
rather than in his person, in something supra-historical (iibergeschicht- 
liches) rather than in an historical biography. 

The tribes which wandered into the cultivated land without doubt 
brought a rich treasury of religious traditions. It would be a great gain 
if we could identify these traditions more precisely and separate them 
from later views, but this task is impossible. It would be particularly 
interesting to learn about the oldest form of belief in Yahweh. The same 
is true about the Passover. Here, however, we meet with the difficulty 
that this old shepherds’ rite has been given an historical significance by 
being bound up with the events of the Exodus. Hence every attempt to 
reconstruct the course of the older celebration of Passover must remain 
hypothetical. 

There is, according to von Rad, much to support the view that the 
worship of Yahweh was brought into Palestine by the ‘‘house of Joseph’’ 
and then was taken over by the Leah tribes. The narrative of Joshua’s 
demand for a decision (Joshua 24) really exhibits an ancient remembrance 
of a cultic opposition which had arisen through the entrance of the wor- 
shippers of Yahweh among the tribes and which went back to the founding 
of the old Israelitish amphictyony. This amphictyony was not a political 
but a religious community which united the tribes in the worship of 
Yahweh. Politically the tribes had to look out for themselves. Only when 
the amphictyony itself was threatened did the tribes engage in “‘holy”’ 
wars in which Yahweh himself came to their protection. A stronger uni- 
fying force, however, than the amphictyony itself, was found in the regular 
pilgrimages to the common sanctuary. In one of the annual festivals, as 
far as we can scientifically establish it, the decalogue had its earliest 
Sitz-tm-Leben. 

Those whom Joshua commanded to serve Yahweh were, on this view, 
in the midst of old traditional cultic connections. The cult of the “‘god of 
the fathers’’ had become amalgamated with the Canaanitic cults. More 
and more the Yahweh cult found an entrance into the sanctuaries of the 
tribes that lay in the settled regions. This union of the two cults took 
place without anything sensational occurring. The manner in which the 
later deuteronomic theology insisted upon separation from everything 
Canaanitish is only the result of a long experience with this world of cults. 
The Yahweh religion had absorbed many Canaanitish beliefs, and of 
course a demythologizing took place. The gods became Yahweh's heavenly 
servants. 
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Later, in the period of deuteronomic theology, every acceptance of 
Canaanitish cult customs was regarded as a rejection of Yahweh. In the 
early history of the cult of Yahweh, however, this absorption of realms 
which belonged to a completely different religious circle, was one of the 
most thrilling events in the history of the older Yahweh religion. The 
nation was conscious that it could not unite the cult of other gods with 
that of Yahweh, for from the beginning there was in Israel a unique 
offensive element that disputed the legitimacy of foreign cults. 

Von Rad calls attention to the fact that in Canaan the aspect of the 
sexual was mythically regarded as partaking of the divine. Israel, however, 
took no part in such attribution of divinity to the sexual. Inasmuch as 
Yahweh stood completely beyond the polarity of the sexual, Israel could 
not regard it as a sacral mystery. It was a phenomenon of the creation, 
and Israel came to a consistent representation of her creation beliefs only 
through the reception of certain conceptions such as that of Yahweh 
battling the chaos dragon at creation and that of the forming of the 
earth from the elements of the conquered enemy power. Only in germ 
form was a belief in creation present in Israel. In some of the prophetic 
figures we may recognize the demythologized residue of the original 
Canaanite ideas. 

It is of course clear that this approach which von Rad presents is based 
upon an analysis of the sources that must be regarded as quite radical. 
For our part we cannot agree to the existence of a hexateuch, and we 
believe that there are weighty grounds for denying its existence. Likewise, 
it must be apparent that the method of form-criticism which underlies 
the approach of the present work is one which can only lead to scepticism. 
If we employ this method we know almost nothing about the condition 
of the Israelites before their entrance into the promised land. It is difficult 
to see how such an approach can be squared with the belief that the Bible 
is a revelation from God. 

That brings us to the point which needs to be stressed. Has von Rad 
really writtena Theology of the Old Testament? Are we studying Old 
Testament theology when we study what Israel herself had to say about 
God's dealings with her? To answer that question another must also be 
asked. Is the subject of our enquiry what Israel had to say about God’s 
dealings with her or is it, rather, what she had to say about what she 
believed were God’s dealings with her? There is a vast difference between 
the two, a difference to which von Rad pays no attention. Israel may have 
inferred (in one way or another) that God brought her out of Egypt, but 
was Israel's inference correct? Did God bring her out of Egypt or did he 
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not? We have definitely received the impression from this present work 
that the subject of Old Testament theology is the study of what Israel 
had to say about what she herself believed to be God’s dealings with her. 

This is not theology. It might also be very instructive to study what the 
ancient Greeks, for example, thought about the intervention of the gods in 
their lives, but such a study, whatever else it might be, would not be 
theology. No more is it theology to study what the ancient Hebrews said 
about the intervention of Yahweh in their lives. Old Testament Theology 
is the study of God in his progressive self-revelation to man. And if this 
is so, it is clear that such a conception can have validity only upon the 
basis of Christian theism. Our study, if it be truly theology, must be 
concerned with the revelation which God gave of himself to his people, and 
unless we come to grips with this question, we are not actually engaged in 
the study of theology. 

It is at this point in particular, we feel, that the present book does not 
live up to its title. It is a book that Old Testament specialists will have to 
consult, and it is a necessary tool for Old Testament scholarship today. 
But until Old Testament scholarship comes to serious grips with the 
question of Christian theism and in particular with the question of revela- 
tion, it will not be able to produce a true theology of the Old Testament. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Edward John Carnell: Christian Commitment, An Apologetic. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1957. xvi, 314. $5.00. 


President E. J. Carnell of Fuller Theological Seminary has just put into 
print another volume in the growing list of erudite works in the fields of 
apologetics and dogmatics. By the somewhat unusual literary device of 
taking the reader into the author’s own spiritual odyssey, Carnell seeks to 
show the inescapable logic of Christian commitment if only men will be 
honest. 

The author has written a most difficult book. He has sought by means 
of thorough outline and abundant illustration to make the material palat- 
able to the American mind. It is to be feared, however, that the rather 


complicated vocabulary necessitated by new and sometimes difficult con- 
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cepts may have interfered with the achievement of his goal. The work 
moves slowly in places that could have been improved with more brevity. 
Phrases and whole sentences are frequently repeated. Digressions are 
made which add very little to the final result. Nevertheless, it is a book 
which every serious student of apologetics will want to read. It is un- 
doubtedly the most able defense of Arminian apologetics that has appeared 
in many years and in all probability will not be surpassed for many years 
to come. 

Since the book is an apologetic for Christianity, it is assumed that it is 
primarily designed for non-Christian readers. What is more, it is designed 
to lead these readers out of their unbelief into a full-orbed confession of the 
Christ and the Christian faith. This is to be done by showing that the 
claims of Christ are continuous with truth. 

Professor Carnell indicates that the only way this can be done is by sub- 
jective analysis. And the great question to be asked is: What is the causal 
connection between man’s major moral convictions and the totality of 
reality over against him? Classical philosophy has not dealt realistically 
with this problem because it seldom questioned the possibility of the in- 
fluence of the state of the heart on either problems of philosophy or their 
solution. Morality cannot be appreciated simply by listening to lectures 
on ethics. Moral facts to be truly known must be spiritually felt. One 
senses a vague similarity to the “‘pre-theoretic commitments” suggested 
by H. Dooyeweerd. 

Having established this starting point, Carnell proceeds to develop a 
third method of knowing which he calls ‘‘moral self-acceptance’’. The third 
method of knowing is necessary in order to understand a third kind of 
truth which is named ‘‘personal rectitude’. The first kind of truth is ‘‘on- 
tological truth’, and this is known through the first way of knowing which 
is knowledge by acquaintance. The second kind of truth is propositional 
truth. It is known through the second kind of knowing, ‘knowledge by 
inference’. Historically, philosophy has dealt with the first two types of 
truth and methods of knowing. But philosophy has not understood that 
one’s ability to comprehend the whole of reality is conditioned by the state 
of one’s heart. Man does not have to search far for an absolute truth. 
Such a truth is expressed in the proposition: ‘‘Man is not the author of his 
own existence’. But we will never comprehend the full significance of such 
a proposition until man has made a whole-souled adjustment to the reality 
of ultimate dependence. Thus a third kind of truth and a third kind of 
knowing must be introduced in order to obtain a complete understanding 
of reality. 
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Since the entire book hinges on Carnell’s concept of truth as personal 
rectitude it is well that we understand his meaning thoroughly. Truth 
as personal rectitude comes into existence when man as he is coincides with 
man as he ought to be. For example, if one ought to be transformed by the 
realization that he is a dependent being, then truth as personal rectitude 
does not come into existence until the whole of life is actually transformed 
morally and spiritually according to this relation of dependence. 

It is just at this point that the fatal weakness of this book begins to be 
noticed. Says Dr. Carnell, ‘‘Men have moral freedom, they are entrusted 
with the responsibility of creating or destroying rectitude by the quality 
of their own decisions”’ (p. 16). The reader will note that this is an absolute 
statement without qualification. No mention is made of any limitation 
placed upon such freedom by the fact of total depravity. ‘‘Men have 
moral freedom”’ in the most absolute sense of the word. 

Again, knowledge by aquaintance and knowledge by inference are 
utterly incapable of supplying men with the sense of duty, for the sense 
of duty is part of truth as personal rectitude and this truth can be un- 
derstood only in terms of knowledge as ‘‘moral self acceptance”. Thus, 
‘fone can only know the content of the imperative essence by a total spirit- 
ual acceptance of the duties to which he is already committed by existence 
itself”’ (pp. 21 f.). Man must be transformed by the duties that already 
hold him. A knowledge of the imperative essence ‘‘will never be felt until 
one places himself in the center of these obligations which form the moral 
and spiritual environment of life’’ (p. 22). 

One must realize, however, that knowledge as moral self-acceptance 
cannot operate independently of the other two methods of knowing. But 
a man must submit to the moral sense or remain spiritually blind. ‘Only 
a refusal to be spiritually honest prevents one from consciously recognizing 
the place of God in his life’’ (p. 27). ‘It is my conviction that man’s difficulty 
is not lack of knowledge but lack of moral courage to act on the knowledge he 
already has’’ (idem). Thus we see that Carnell must reach the conclusion 
that man’s trouble is really only indolence and not a depraved bias against 
God that makes him want to be anything but spiritually honest. It seems 
not to be recognized that spiritual honesty simply is not possible to an 
unregenerate man. 

At this point in the development of his thesis Carnell digresses to bring 
forth some of his philosophical convictions. Among these is a committal 
to a variant form of the Cartesian starting point: ‘“‘All men must act’’. 
With Aristotle he understands the law of contradiction as absolutely valid 
and the veritable precondition of all significant communication. He is 
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committed also to the law of uniformity as the precondition of all signifi- 
cant action. 

This starting point, then, with the law of contradiction and the law of 
uniformity become the realities by which man is bound, the realities to 
which existence itself commits him. Man’s first responsibility is to ac- 
knowledge these realities. Man ought to recognize that he is a dependent 
creature, that he must act, that the law of contradiction is true, that the 
law of uniformity is true. These things being so, man enters into the social 
circle. Carnell is eager to develop this sense of social responsiveness, be- 
cause he believes that man’s social relationship is analogical to the fellow- 
ship which man can enjoy with God. Hence if we are desirous of having 
fellowship with God we must discover how man has fellowship with man. 

At this juncture Professor Carnell enlarges on the point that the person 
of God constitutes the moral and spiritual environment in which we live 
and move and have our being. ‘Man subsists in God from the first moment 
of moral self-consciousness, for God completes the moral cycle by answer- 
ing to the judicial sentiment” (p. 101). Thus God becomes the answer to 
the ‘‘judicial predicament”. He likewise cites the authority of Scripture 
as being at the foundation of this conviction. ‘‘We believe, on Scriptural 
authority, that we live and move and are in God”’ (idem). 

If, then, the judicial sentiment aroused by a man’s inconsiderate dealing 
with me declares the man guilty, it must do so on the basis of the fact that 
such a man is “‘liable before the law’’; and if liable before the law he must 
at some point appear before a tribunal of law. This tribunal cannot be a 
thing, it must be a person. That person is the divine administrator of 
justice. ‘‘We are no more free to question the reality of the administrator 
of justice, than we are to question the validity of either the law of con- 
tradiction or the law of uniformity’”’ (p. 103). 

Man, having come this far, must now seek to discover how he is to 
enter the circle of divine fellowship. Seeing that God completes the moral 
cycle as the administrator of justice, I become aware of the fact that God 
has regard for the dignity of my person. Being thus encouraged, I see 
that in the human circle the intensity of fellowship is increased when there 
is a grateful acknowledgement of favors. Hence being dependent as man 
upon God, a great favor has been granted for which man must be grateful. 
Thus man’s approach to God must involve a deep sense of gratitude. 

But here we find ourselves in a moral predicament. ‘‘Though we may sin- 
cerely want to be held by expressions of gratitude for all God has done, we 
have no power to make good this intention.... The more we consciously 


strive to arouse sentiments of spontaneous gratitude, the more we are 
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betrayed into what I call a ‘moral predicament’ ”’ (pp. 128 f.). Here again 
Carnell’s fatal weakness comes to light: sinful man is pictured as having a 
sincere desire for gratitude to God. One can scarcely explain the scriptural 
assertions, ‘‘There is none that seeketh after God”’, ‘‘There is no fear of 
God before their eyes’’ on the basis of any sincere human desire toward 
God. 

At this point we must investigate the author’s apologetic argument with 
care. Carnell wishes to establish not only a point of contact between God 
and man in the moral and spiritual environment, but a point of identity. 
“I now mean, even as I shall continue to mean, that the moral and spiritual 
environment on the finite level is precisely of the same stuff as the moral and 
spiritual environment on the divine level; and that it is not improper to say 
that God is perfectly held by standards that hold an upright man imperfectly” 
(p. 138). This contention is then supported by the statement, “If the 
meaning of God’s character cannot be anticipated by information drawn 
from our own conception of decency, what significance is conveyed by the 
term ‘God’?”’ (idem). Carnell is saying that the point where the infinite 
line of eternity is tangent to the finite circle of time is the point of the 
“moral and spiritual environment”. In a footnote it is admitted that this 
is only a ‘‘matter of speaking of course, for the divine life confronts no 
outside environment’’. But even his admission does not successfully deliver 
the author from the chains of serious error. 

The error, we believe, is that Carnell fails to make the distinction be- 
tween the moral and spiritual ‘‘environment”’ as it is the very essence of 
God, and the moral and spiritual environment as it is God’s revelation to 
man. And although the author claims to be free of pantheism — ‘Our 
position does not imply pantheism, we speak only of a common environ- 
ment, not a common essence’”’ (p. 138) — the failure to make the distinction 
between God’s moral essence and God’s objective revelation of that essence 
does, we feel, involve him in pantheism. Pantheism must occur at any 
point which is identical for God and for creation, since at that point God 
becomes his creation. It would have been far better if the author, instead 
of seeking for a univocal point of identity, had sought for points of analogi- 
cal correspondence. Had he pictured God’s moral essence in terms of a 
sphere of infinite dimension, and then pictured the moral and spiritual 
environment of man as the finite concentric sphere of God's revelation of 
this moral essence, he would not have been led into this serious error. 

But now, if man is in contact with God, why can he not resolve his moral 
predicament? If he wants to be thankful and cannot, why is that so? 
Because he is finite. Or rather, to use the author’s direct words, ‘‘We are 
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finite because we cannot actuate our desires. We do not have power to 
resolve the moral predicament. We experience a conflict between what 
we are and what we ought to be” (p. 143). Again, we see Carnell’s fatal 
weakness: man’s difficulty is not depravity but finitude. 

But we must not tarry. If the introduction of God could solve the judi- 
cial predicament, one might think God would also be introduced to solve 
the moral predicament. But such is not the case. What then is man to 
do? Man must do the same thing with God that he does with his fellow 
man. When I offend anyone’s personal dignity I must apologize. And 
just as the one offended becomes mellow and friendly when apology is made, 
so with God. Only one cannot really apologize to God. An apology is all 
right when there is one act of offense at stake. But when the whole life is 
offensive, nothing short of an all-consuming humility will serve. 

But no sooner does this seem to be an open door than the door closes in 
one’s face. You can no more make yourself truly humble than you can 
make yourself grateful. Humility must be fathered by humility. But one 
can be honest with himself, and be humbled by the realities to which he is 
committed by existence itself. “If one will not be honest, he will never 
recognize that he is a dependent creature, and if he will not submit to the 
reality of dependence he will never know that he is held by God; and if he 
will not submit to God he will never know the terms of fellowship. Each 
submission lays new deposits of humility on the heart’”’ (p. 154). ‘“‘Al- 
though we are powerless to make ourselves humble, we can take those steps 
which release humility into other areas of the life’’ (idem). 

If now man is not able to perform his moral duty, can he yet be held 
accountable? Yes, he is accountable by one of two means. He may fulfill 
the law by direct performance or he may fulfill the demands of the law by 
being sorry that he didn’t. ‘‘An individual can satisfy rectitude in two 
different ways: either by spontaneously doing what is right or by spon- 
taneously expressing sorrow for having failed’’ (p. 158). 

Thus, repentance is the order of the day. ‘‘A knowledge of what we 
cannot do should excite us to a knowledge of what we can do. While we 
have no resident power to love God, we do have power to be sorry that we 
prefer ourselves to God”’ (p. 265). 

It is at this point that the fatal weakness to which we have been referring 
comes to its most virulent expression. Reformed theology, it seems, has 
been quite in error when it has defined repentance as the result of love. 
“Sinners cannot love God until they are regenerated; but this lack of love 
destroys neither their duty nor their ability to repent. Whenever theologi- 


ans view repentance as a fruit of regeneration, they end up with a harsh 
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view of predestination. The universal offer of the Gospel becomes nothing 
but an empty form. ... When one repents of his sins God regenerates his 
nature; and this nature binds one to righteousness in the same way that 
an unregenerate nature binds one to sin” (p. 265). ‘‘Total depravity does 
not invalidate human responsibility. Sin is sufficiently a fruit of our own 
choosing that we cannot assign it to pathological necessity. Depraved 
affections make sin attractive, but they do not destroy either our power 
to flee temptation or our power to be sorry after we yield. We sin by choice 
as well as by nature’”’ (pp. 265 f.). 

Thus at the very foundation of this apologetic is an Arminian anthro- 
pology which is unscriptural in the extreme. It is an apologetic which 
cannot work because it denies the true nature of the very individuals it 
seeks to convert. It would seem that this result could have been predicted 
as early as pages 96 and 97 where we read, ‘‘The Christian ethic, let us 
remember, is premised on the self’s love for the self. Nothing motivates 


us unless it appeals to our interests.’’ This is a man-centered apologetic, 
an apologetic which must be rejected as not only inadequate, but tragically 
opposed to the divine testimony contained in Scripture concerning the 
nature of God and the nature of man. 

When one keeps in mind a true scriptural anthropology, one questions 
the necessity and propriety of introducing the third method of knowing 
and the third kind of truth. Is not the recognition of, and the conforming 
to, the spiritual and moral environment simply the exercise of the new 
spiritual life by one who has been regenerated by the Spirit of God? Is it 
a third realm of truth that is discovered? Or is it simply the fact that truth 
always has moral and spiritual implications? Unregenerate man, being 
spiritually dead, has no access to these moral and spiritual implications. 
And yet he is responsible for knowing them because he is responsible for 
his condition of being unable to know these implications. 

Thus, we have a book on Christian apologetics by one of our country’s 
leading specialists in the philosophy of religion. It is a book which evidences 
much careful thought and study, but which we feel is vitiated to a large 
extent by its Arminian interpretations of man. If man actually is what 
Reformed theology on the basis of Scripture has said he is, then this 
apologetic is simply not valid. And more is the pity for one readily re- 
cognizes that Dr. Carnell is personally committed to the Christ of the 
Scriptures and is seeking to bring others to that same commitment. 


Eart E. ZETTERHOLM 


Muskegon. Michigan 
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ed. Howard A. Johnson: Preaching the Christian Year. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1957. xii, 243. $3.75. 


The publication of this book is an effort to help the clergy to a better 
understanding of the Christian Year and to more effective preaching of 
the great themes of the liturgical seasons. The editor is Canon Theologian 
of the Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine in New York City. Ina 
foreword, James A. Pike, Dean of the Cathedral Church, states that ‘‘the 
traditional Christian Year is the Church’s safeguard against the idiosyn- 
crasies of its ministers’’ (p. v). To encourage a balanced diet for the nurture 
of the church, the ‘‘mighty acts of God” are spread over a span of time 
each year, thus challenging the preacher to encompass annually all the 
essential elements of the Christian message. The book is a collection of 
eight lectures by prominent Episcopal theologians and preachers delivered 
in 1956 before the Episcopal clergy of the greater New York area under 
the sponsorship of the Cathedral Church. 

It is encouraging to observe new interest in the great episodes of redemp- 
tive history, and also to take note that in the liturgical revival preaching 
is not eclipsed. But these are only formal matters. One anxiously looks 
for answers to the important questions, What is the nature of redemptive 
history? and What system of doctrine, based on that history, should under- 
lie the preacher’s message? 

In the chapter on Holy Week, F. C. Grant sets forth the thesis that 
“‘the Gospels were not written as biographies or histories, but as accounts 
of the traditions about Jesus, for use in the Church, for public reading 
as the supplement to and completion of the Old Testament ..., and for 
setting forth the Christian message, the proclamation of salvation in and 
through Jesus Christ’’ (p. 153). Therefore, he reasons, they were not 
theological. Applying this to his topic, he states: ‘‘The observance of Holy 
Week is a liturgical observance, not an occasion for a series of lectures on 
theological topics, which can be presented at any time. The teaching 
value of such a genuine liturgical observance is something far beyond 
lectures and addresses; we must see to it that the congregation experiences 
this liturgical event ...’’ (p. 156). During the last week, Jesus came to 
the terrible realization that not only must all the righteous suffer before the 
consummation of all things, but that he himself was to be executed in the 
Roman fashion. By means of the Last Supper, Jesus bound the disciples 
to himself and to one another in a solemn covenant of fellowship, com- 
munion, even of identification. Bound together by common food and by 
sharing the same lifeblood, they were sacramentally one. ‘If one suffered, 
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all suffered. If one died, all must die. Thus united in one common bond 
of blood-brotherhood, they awaited the course of events” (p. 148). His 
death was bound to be interpreted in terms of the traditional idea of 
sacrifice. Stripped of all later theological accretions, such as substitution 
and propitiation, sacrifice meant simply ‘‘doing whatever was necessary to 
expiate sin and restore the broken relations between the people and their 
God’”’ (p. 149). The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has pointed up 
the consideration that sacrifice was basic. Substitution, propitiation, 
ransom, adoption describe, express and illustrate the fact of reconciliation 
through sacrifice, but none is a “rationale’’ or systematic explanation. 
The theories of the atonement developed during the history of the church 
trouble many modern persons. ‘‘The preaching of the Gospel in Holy 
Week is a good opportunity for us to set forth the far older and profounder, 
more human, more realistic experience of cleansing, of sharing in and 
benefiting by the divine expiation of sin, the sin-bearing and the 
removal of sin effected by Christ, which the New Testament proclaims” 
(pp. 139 f.). 

While it is true that the objective element of the atonement is sometimes 
emphasized at the expense of its subjective aspects, Grant robs the atone- 
ment of its objective, juridical character. This is linked, of course, to his 
view of the liturgical purpose of the Gospels, and ultimately to his basic 
estimate of the nature and authority of the Scriptures. Only when the 
absolute authority of Scripture is denied can one entertain such a low 
estimate of the concepts of ransom and propitiation. Grant’s attitude 
toward the accuracy and authority of Scripture is illustrated by his state- 
ment that ‘“‘the degree of anti-Judaism reflected in the Gospels is really 
disconcerting, in view of our present-day attempt to heal ancient wounds 
and restore a sense of brotherhood which has been lacking for many 
centuries’’ (p. 146). 

The chapter entitled ‘Preaching in Eastertide’’, written by J. V. 
Langmead Casserley, Professor of Dogmatic Theology in General The- 
ological Seminary, seems to sound a generally wholesome note. Un- 
equivocally he affirms belief in the physical resurrection of Christ: ‘Those 
who affirm the Resurrection without the empty tomb necessarily find 
themselves manoeuvred into the concept of a merely spiritual event. 
You will find such people calling the Resurrection a ‘truth-of-faith’ rather 
than a truth of history, and certainly not a truth of nature. Whatever 
else we may say about such affirmations, this is emphatically not the 
proclamation of the New Testament”’ (p. 164). But what is his definition 


of miracle? He states that Darwin rendered theological deism utterly 
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incredible “‘by showing that this allegedly closed system is open at least 
towards the future, and constantly moving in the direction of novelties 
which, once incorporated into the system, may .nodify its entire character” 
(pp. 170f.). The only way to interpret Casserley is that Darwin 
discredited deism and propounded a doctrine which, by implication at 
least, allows for the novelty of a “resurrection’’, and ultimately many 
“resurrections’’. 

There is much of value throughout this work. The superficiality of 
Liberalism is aptly exposed in many places. The necessity of preaching 
the significance of the great redemptive acts is stressed. Faithful preaching 
is essential if the liturgical year is to be properly observed. But with all 
this, a generally low view of Scripture is held. W. Norman Pittenger, 
Professor of Apologetics in General Theological Seminary, most baldly 
sets forth the critical view: ‘‘The legendary character of much in the 
New Testament narrative is apparent to us now, or should be, in the light 
of Biblical study; the stories of the Ascension and of the Coming of the 
Holy Spirit on Pentecost are obviously very largely in that category” 
(p. 190). The notions of physical levitation and visible tongues of fire 
are to be seen as evidence of ‘‘an inevitable mythopoeic tendency, not as 
reportage of high historical accuracy” (idem). His chapter is a mire of 
subjectivism. 

Although here and there the book stimulates thought and presents 
some interesting insights into the Bible, collectively the various viewpoints 
are as trumpets giving an uncertain sound. 


EUGENE BRADFORD 


Wyckoff, New Jersey 


Eric Lane Titus: The Message of the Fourth Gospel. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1957. 253. $3.50. 


This ‘new commentary on the Gospel of John” was written by the 
Professor of New Testament Literature at the Southern California School 
of Theology, Claremont, California. The book is in two parts, the first 
being a forty-nine page ‘Introduction’ with three chapters on ‘‘The 
Evangelist’s Literary Method”, ‘‘The Logos’, and ‘‘The Spirit”. The rest 
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of the book is a ‘‘commentary”’ on the entire Gospel, dealing with sections 
of the Gospel rather than a verse-by-verse exposition. 

The author insists that ‘‘an understanding of the evangelist’s method is 
held to be basic to an adequate interpretation” of the Gospel. Though it is 
“couched in the form of a life of Jesus, it is natural for the modern mind, 
unaccustomed to ways of antiquity, to view the material as history. This 
view has vitiated even the best of modern commentaries” (p. 13). In no 
sense was the fourth evangelist a compiler of earlier tradition. Rather he 
was a creative composer, under whose pen a source becomes transformed 
into something quite new and different. ‘“The Gospel is not so much a 
narration of events as it is a complex combination of meaningful artistic 
and religious symbols designed to capture the imagination and elevate the 
thoughts to the level of mystic contemplation which, we must suppose, the 
evangelist himself enjoyed’’ (pp. 16 f.). 

One of the most interesting concepts in this commentary is the author’s 
insistence that ‘‘the total impression of the Fourth Gospel is against a 
distinction between Christ and the Spirit” (p. 49). The unifying principle 
of the Gospel is the concept of the Spirit. ‘The divine Spirit merges with 
the man from Nazareth at the time of its descent; this is the point of the 
Incarnation (1:29-34)” (p. 53). The Incarnation is not/at the event of the 
birth of Jesus, whose father is Joseph. The Baptist witnessed the Incarna- 
tion when he saw the Spirit descend upon Jesus. The descent of the Spirit 
is the method of the Incarnation. Jesus is no longer the son of Joseph when 
the Spirit ‘‘merges’’ with him; he now becomes the Son of God, Son of Man, 
Savior, Life, Light, Truth, Logos. 

Sufficient references from the book have been given to indicate that the 
author’s educational and theological background are apparent. When the 
present reviewer, who took the course ‘‘The Fourth Gospel’”’ under Dr. 
Titus using this book as the text, called attention to the fact that references 
to the Spirit in the text were always in terms of ‘“‘its’”’, the author was 
unimpressed and unconcerned. The evangelical concepts of the virgin 
birth, atonement, and resurrection, to name only a few, were relatively 
unimportant. The book, though interesting and well-written, is valuable 
primarily as a reflection of contemporary liberal interpretation. Beyond 
that, its significance and value are doubtful. 


DoNALD K. BLACKIE 


Los Angeles, California 
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